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x THE WORLD FAMOUS 


Bosendorfer - 


PIANOS 











Established 1828.) 

BUSONI Pe ne re HAROLD BALIER “These inseruments 
me fo opressvon > are D> me 
hight conaptions ” Tiana ve in the ighest degree”. 

PADEREWSKY ” The Piano was quite MORITZ ROSENTHAL ~The Piane 

wonderful”. .°. . . sounded ravishing “.. 
SOLE AGENTS 
Jke WIGMORE HALL & PLANO GALLERIES Zf 
32-40, WIGMORE STREET. W% 


ROGERS PIANGS 


3° Sees eeeeeee 






Each Rogers piano is made with the same care . 
as a fine violin. The result is an instrument of - ag 
superlative quality that is a delight to the most i 
fastidious pianist. In your own interest, do not fail to examine the Rogers 


before making your decision. 


Let us send you full particulars, or better still, give us a call. 


GEORGE ROGERS & SONS, 
60, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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D 1066toD 1011 
QuartetinD _ 

(César Franck) 
Recorded in complete form 
on six 12-in, Double sided 
Records. 


DB 859 

Impromptu in F Sharp 
Major, Op. 36, No.2 

Nocturne in B Major, 
Op. 32,No. 1 (Chopin) 


D 1005 
“Le Nozze di Figaro” 
-Overture 
Minuet and Trio: 
“ Divertimento” 
(Mozart) 
Cc 1208 
“La Gran Via” 
Selection, Parts1 &2 
(Chueca-y-UValverde) 


: DA635 
: DB728 | 


+ D1003 


? D1004 < 


“His Master's 
Voice” 


AUGUST LIST OF RECORDS 


QUARTET °< 


PACHMANN 8/6 


ROYAL 
ALBERT 


HALL ORCH. 6/6 


(Conducted by 


SIR nouha oe 


ONALD) 


DE GROOT 
AND THE 4/6 


PICCADILLY 


ORCHESTRA 


SRR REE EERE EERE E ERE E EEE E HEHE EEE E EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EE EEE EE EEEE EEE EE EEEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESE 


{ Komm bald, Op. 5 
\ Feldeinsamkeit 


( Fu la sorte dell’armi- 
( Pieta ti prenda (“Aida’) - 


{ Bantry Bay 

i Love’s Old Sweet Song 
{| London Town 

\ Heartache 


steliaiiiaiial Instrumental ----- 
DA 691 
VIRTUOSO Cradle Song, Op. 49, 
STRING 6/6 =, No. 4 (Brahms) 


Etude in A Flat Major, 
Op.25, No.1 (Chopin) 


C 1207 
“The Valkyrie” 
Selection, Parts 1&2 
(Wagner, arr. 
F., Winterbottom) 
B 2042 
Waltz, Op. 40, No. 9 
Humoresque, Op. 10, 
No. 2 (Tchaikovsky) 
C1210 
Malaguena (A Spanish 
Dance) (Moszkowski) 
Rustic Wedding Sym- 
rhony (Intermezzo— 
“Bridal Song’) 
Goldmark 


(Brahms 


JOHN 6| ; 
McCORMACK °° : 


CORTOT 6). 


BAND OF 


H.M. ROYAL ; 
AIR FORCE 4/6 : 
(Cond. by Lieut. : 


J. AMERS 


UNA 3 
BOURNE ~“'" 


THE NEW 


LIGHT ,,.. 


SYMPHONY 4/6 : 
ORCHESTRA 


TINA 

- + POLLRANDACIO gig : 
. AND MAARTJE ; 
OFFERS ; 


EDNA 6/6 


(Molloy) THORNTON 
(Edward German) GRESHAM 
(Max Reger) SINGERS 


eRe eRe RHR EEE EEE ROE TEESE EEE E EEE EEE SESE EEE EEE EE EEE S ESSE EEE EEESSEE SESE EEE EE EE EOEEEEESEEEEEEEe 


“ His Master's Voice” products can be obtained only from The Gramophone 
Company’s accredited dealers. Write for name of nearest dealer in your locality. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD., LONDON, W.1 
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HE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 
Price 6d. ; Postage 2d. 


General Post AUGUST 1925 4 es a 
2 Poste Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 
ostage. 


AL CHORAL SOCIETY. The Royal College of Organists. 


tron: His Majesty THE KING 
juctor: Mr. H. L. BALFOUR, Mus. Bac 
TH 
_ 


E SOLO-PLAYI 
INATIO r 


Season 1925—192¢ 
re are n VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
TRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 

\ )D QUALITY, and must be prepared to pass 
IGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 


al Albert Hall, S.W.7 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


$22. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830 4 ; . — 
amination Regulations, list of College 
— &c., may be had on application. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. Examples indicating the cl 
THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. NEW Eos prey 


B. McEWEN, M.A., F.R.A.M., I 


H ; 


I} 


Guildhall School of Music. 


the M 


VICTORIA EMBANKM 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects, 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Ope 


Conduc 


NSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W 


and £12 12 


Complete Musical Education at inclusive 
lass, Saturday Special Tra ig for Teacher 


THE QUEEN Opera ( 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
HER MAJESTY I 
H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G approved by Teachers’ Registration Council 


HvuGu P, Aven, M.A., Mus. Dox 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina- 
(open to general public) free. 


tions 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, § 


nad ¢ 
a 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 


has the usé the fully-equipped College 
1 SUNKEN ORCHESTRA 
ateship of the College (A.R.C.M.), . 
times a year, in September, December President: H.R.H. THe Prince of WALES 
all particulars may be obtained from the a 
LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syttasus A) 
Written Examinations held in March and November at all Centres 
ONAL UNION OF ORGANISTS’ Practical Examinations in March-April and November-December 
; } at all Centres. Entries for the Noveml er Examination 
ASSOCIATIONS. »se Wednesday, October 14th, 1925 
H. NICHOLSON. } _M.A.. ' SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytcasus B) 
Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the October 
ber 7th, 192 


\NINTT? : Ta 7. 
\NNL AL ( ONGRESS, November Examinations close Wednesday, Oct 


f th 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
K.G. 


31, SEPTEMBER I, 2, & 3, 1925. ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed 
= centres in March-April, June-July, and October-November each year. 

1 , For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 

ibook is now ready, and will be sent, post free, 

application for same. Copies to non-members, The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 

R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

nittee will be grateful for any offer of assistance Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, and any 

new branches of the Union further information, may be obtained post-free from : 

\ BROOK, 24, FALKLAND Roap, SouTHPORT. THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923. 





HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, KG 


Patron 
PH BRODSKY | 


President 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
nstruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18 


atic ¢ rse for the trainir f Te approved by 


Registration ¢ 


Teacher 


The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula- 


tions, and Entry Forms, on applicaticn. 


New Pianoforte Professor, Mr aud Biggs 


New Professor of Singing, M Marguerite Swale 


& MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
OF 


BIRMINGHAM 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


, LL.D 


(Ed.) 





O.M Doc 


M.A., 


» Mus 
D.Mus 


WARD ELGAR, 














NVILLE BANTOCK, 


SESSION 1924-1925 


Tt Se n consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 22 to 
December 2 WINTER TERM (January 14 to April 11): SUMMER 
TERM (April 20 to July 4 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Orchestra, Chamber 
Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 

Parad Street, Bir igha 


GLASGOW 
ATHEN2ZUM SCHOOL 


SESSION 192 


OF MUSIC. 


4-25 





September 8 to 


The Session consists of Three Terms: 
7, and March 9 to 


November 1, December I to March 7, 
June 5. 
Complete Musical Curriculum, 
Single Subjects taught. ‘ 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from : 
STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, 


ATHEN#U™M BuILpincs, GLascow 


Day and Evening Classes. 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS 
FOUNDED 1913 


Mus. B 


PRESIDENT FOR 1925: WILLIAM WOLSTENHOLME, 
Organists, Assistant-Organists, and Choirmasters of all denominations 


ire eligible. Register of vacant appointments 


Dr. J. WARRINER 
S.E.5. 


Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., 
De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, 








LECTURE-RECITALS. 


A. M. HENDERSON 
..R.A.M., A.R.C.M.), 
seamen AND LECTURER 


SCA 


MR. 


Pupi Cortét, Pugno wwenka, and Widor) 




















University of Glasgow. One of His Majesty's 
Examiners in Music. 

M. HENDERSON specialises in PIANOFORTE 

RECITALS with Illustrative Programmes 

A. M. HENDERSON, as Singer 

Prospectus and terms on application. 


ANN STREET, GLASGOW, 





Organist to the 


Mr 4 
LECTURE 
Also, assisted by Mrs. 


> 


W.2 





67 


Principal: DR. ADOI The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough 
Registrar: STANLEY WITHERS, M.A experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation 


of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and corr: 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wed: 


This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Tery 


For further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Core, Secretary 


THE 





TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


Instruction under his teachers, and under his 





1pervision 





Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and als Children 







Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Matruay on the practical teaching 
ction of faults 


day evenings 






Mr. Freperick Moors takes alternate Wednesdays 






COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TI 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration C 


ACHERS 
incil.) 








MATTHAY 
SCHOOL 


LONI 


TOBIAS 
PIANOFORTE 


STREET, 







WIMPOLI 


HOLIDAY 


of 


& 95 










COURSE 

















WILL BE HELD BETWEEN 
SEPTEMBER 14TH and 18TH ‘inclusive 
LECTURERS 
Dr. STANLEY MARCHANT, Mr. ERNEsT Reap, 
Mr. E. O. D. RADCLYFF! 
and Mr. CUTHBERT WHITEMORE. 

Further particulars from 
(Mrs.) MARION I. H. COLE, Secretar 



















MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF 
and Founder, J. A. ¢ 


Aceert J. Cr 





Principal 






Late Principal (1897-1925) 
FouNDE! 







rk92 


j2 






The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted s to the interes 
»f music 

All branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessor 
Full Orchestral Class. Intermed and Eleme 
String Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, ( 
Singing, Harmony, &c 


Single Subjects taught. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS, 
6 and 7, BLoMFIELD gown PappinctTon, W.2 
. James Bates 






Opera Class 










Prospectus from 16, Albert Square 
















Founder : 


Solo Boys and Chorus < piste at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone : Paddington 5990. Sec., ArTHUR G. BaTEs 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 














SINGING. 


20a, HENRIETTA STREET, CAVENDISH Square, W.! 









A. NETTLEFOLD 
WARD COWDERY 
. DAVID GODELL 





President 





Principal... 
Acting Principal 





The School provides complete instruction and training 0 ® 
branches of Vocal Art for both Professional and Amateut 
Latent talent successfully developed. Public appearances arranged 
Students’ Concerts monthly. Auditions free. 

Particulars from Secretary. Mayfair 3819 



















LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ARTHUR FAGGI 






Conductor 


There are VACANCIES among the active me 
ensuing season—September to April—for thos¢ 
voices, musical ability, earnestness and enthusias 
to Hon. Secretary, ** Northrepps,"’ Ashford, Midd 






bers during ® 
possessing g00¢ 


Apply, by letter 
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THREE 


SEPT 


GLOUCESTER. 
VWBER 6, 8, 9, 10, 


r.M.G.M. Tue Kine 
ALEXANDRA, H.R.H 
THe D AND DuCHESS OF YORK 
Margaret Balfour, Muriel Brunskill, 
Miriam Licette, Agnes Nicholls, Dorothy Silk 
, and Flora Woodman 
John Booth, John Coates, Gwynne Davies 
vert Heyner, Robert Radford, Horace Stever 

and Norman Stone 


and 11, 1925. 
AND QUEEN, 

N 
KE 


Mt 
\lisses 


Suddaby 


Allin 


ON SYMPHONY 
Dr 


ORCHESTRA 


A. HERBERT BREWER 


‘ Litk ¢ 


I 


THEDRAT 
30,—"* New 
stles” 
Il. 


“tron, 


I, 


A ps 


lijah,” 
(£lgar 
—Symphony No. 
Mass in D (£, 
Wellia 
Hol 

‘ Stabat Mater” 
se (Bantock), New 
For the Fallen” (£/gar), 
e hungry man thy bread 
* Requiem” 
> (St ), New 
Finlandia” 


Work 
30. 1 (Ez; 
Smyth). 


New 


oa 
oT 
Vaughan Works | 


and G. 


-39, 


” 


(S/an/ 
na 10n 
Ne 
- (Ba h). 
( Verd?), 


V00da), vet 
THURSDAY, %.0 
T 


p.m. 
ration’ au 
r -Poem, “* 


? Messis ah. 


5 (Stbeltus). 

FRIDAY, 1 

THE SHIk , 

p.m, — Choral 
er), Orchestral 

1, Howells ; Songs, 


rved Seats, 


DNESDA 


Suite, 
Sports’ 


Works 
ac. 


f 


by S74 


- M iscellaneous, 


ed Seat 


and 7s 


6d 


&c., apply, MINncHIN 
JONES, Secretary, 


sLASTONBU RY 


1925. 


, and 2s. 6d 
, Tickets, 
A.A.G 


Gloucester 


FESTIVAL, 


“LiItTLe PLAys or Sr. 
Housman, produced by the Author. 
ptember 
in Mu 
“nT 
I 


5.—Daily 
Dramas : 
HE BIRTH OF 
iE ROUND 
i Buc 


oO! 


27 tk performances 
Arthuri 1SIc- 

ARTHUR.” 

TABLE.” 

kley and Rutland Boughton. 
CORNWALL,” by Thomas Hardy. 


1 Music-Drama by Rutland Boughton. 


to many requests, a few performances of 
THe ImmMorTAL Hour.” 


Macleod and Rutland Boughton. 
s hat 


By Fion 
e been engaged 
VIVIENNE 
LL, Rupy 
aH DESMOND, 
Doro 


BENNIE 
BovuGut 
Sysit 


Mona Benson, 
Sytvia CLovupe, 
Evers, Giapys FIsHer, 
y, Outrve Hooper, 
VALERIE RUSSELL, 

N on »N-SNELL, PENELOPE SPENCER, 

KATHLEEN VINCENT 
HEN 


IT, 
KWE »N, 


y Cass, ARTHUR CRANMER, 

Dossor, Georrrey Dunn, 
AY, Er Cuarces HEDGEs, 

VAY, Jack Karskinsky, AuGustus MILNER, 
FRANK Puictcipes, GEORGE RICHARDSON, 

Wuire, Freperick Woopn 


Decoration by CHRISTINA WALSHE 
and led by PENELOPE SPENCER. 


JoHN DEAN, 


GopDLey, 


LEYLAND USE. 


— 
es free on application to the 


THOS. W. WALLER, 
SCHOOL, GLASTONBURY, 


Secretary. 


SOMERSET. 


y 
ws - MORE HALL STUDIOS.—These splendidly 
musical ted —— arg the recognised centre of the bes 
every a vities in London. Forty-five rooms. Grand Piano in 
— elephone, and every comfort and convenience 


Low incl t 
clusive ra One morning or afternoon per week the mini- 


M time arranged { 


CHOIRS FESTIVAL. Lee 


Tue Prince oF WALES, 


(Harwood) ; 
ow I 
ra), | 
Work 


** Death | 
Orchestral Work | 


** Summer |} 


elius, 


& Gipss, 


FRANCIS.” 


of | 


ADULT COMPETITIONS include 


Hon 


ds Triennial Musical Festiva] 
OCTOBER 7th, 


8th, oth, and \oth, 1923. 


Cont 


| Mx. ALBERT COA 1d Sr ALLEN, M 
D rYSOl 
H. PERCY RICHARDSON 


NORMAN STRAFFORD 


D.} 
STER 
NI 


HUGH 
A. ( 


Mr 


PRINCIPALS 


RBERT HEYNEI 


Miss MYRA HESS 


ee Mapas Gl ILHERMI NA SUGGIA 


THE 


Chorus 


LONDON SYMVHONY 


ices chosen 
l f the 


€ 


ORCHESTRA. 
n Leed 


rk 


from singers 
( ty of } 


s and the 


ild be made as early 


poss 
F 


free 


\ 


n applic 


CHARLES F T Lt 


wn HAL! 





CARMARTHEN MUSIK 
SEPTEMBER 23t 
THI 


St 


AL 
25th 
LORD BISHOP OIF 
Peter's, Carmarthen 
“HYMN OF PRAISE, 
ELIJAH. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
J. CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
tickets &C C¢ Ev 


FESTIVAL. 


h and 


President ST 


DAVID'S 


7 p.m 
p.m 
A.R ¢ 
Carmarthen 


ur 


apply, LBY 


SOUTHEND 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
NOVEMBER 5th to 14th, 
OPEN GOLD MEDAL 


Amate and Professionals 


ANS 





19025. 

) 

if 
SINGING 
PIANOFORTE PLAYIN( 
VIOLIN PLAYING. 
ELOCUTION. 

ALSO OPEN ASS&S 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
DANCING (SWORD), 


CLA 


ASSES 


CL 


| Send stamp for SyLLaBus to Hon. Se 
HORACE 


63, Alexandra Road 


cretary, 
BAYLISS, 


. Southend-on-Sea, Fssex. 


AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION, 
BACUP CENTRE. 
ALDERMAN J. H. LORD, J.P., 
Treasurer: FRED COOPER, Ese 
Hon. Secretary 
184, Todmorden R¢ 


President 


H.S.B. 
Hon. 


W. BROWN, H.S.B., vad, Bacup, Lanc 


ANNUAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
IN CO-OPERATIVE AND TOWN HALLS, BACUP 
SATURDAYS, NOVEMBER 1925 
ENTRIES CLOSE 
JUVENILE COMPETITIONS 
Singing, Choirs, &c 





‘i 


i and 14th; 
OCTOBER tr2tn. 


include Pianoforte 
Both Open and Local Classes. 
Pianoforte and Solo Singing 
&c All Open Classes Trophies, 
Shields, Rose Bowls, Cup, Gala Medals (including the Norman 
Allin Gold Medal) : also other valuable prizes. 
Official SYLL see now ready, price 6¢., post free 
Assistant-Secreta 


and Solo- 


Quartet, Duets, Choirs, 


. from the 





ot. Apply, 38, Wigmore Street, W.1. 


Mr. HAROLD SHE PHERD, 13, Ribble Street, Bacup 
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HASLEMERE FESTIVAL 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


18th Centuries. 
SEPTEMBER 


16th, 17th, and 


-*}; 
Sth. 


UST 24th to 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH | 


M ft great Englis 







HALIFAX 
TITIVE MUSICAL 


VICTORIA HAL 


COMPE STIVAL. 


L, 





| Modern Teaching of Modern Technique 


being instruction by post on exactly the same lines 
as the personal teaching, designed for those living 
a distance, and including 
FREE POSTAL CONSULTATIONS ON Al 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFICULTIES 


GILLETT 


SCHOOL, 


CHARLES A. 


PIANOFORTE 





SPECIALIST IN THE 


ANI 


of 











The Production Beautitul Tone 














Personal Lessons and Consultati 






OR 





CORRESPONDENCE TUITION 




























\mateur 
erformer 


to whether 


Professional, 


pianist 


Invaluable every 


Student, 





or 


Teacher, 






















Post free, id. 





YLLABI ready rice 3a, 


» now 











at M 
lon. S 9 JA, Cre 


Obtainable sic Dealers, or, 


HOYLE, Halifax 


ssley Street, 


Perfect Touch & Technique 
without Laborious Practice 


The fundamental principles of my System have od the | 
test of time. Proof of this lies in the enormous number of 
have passed through my | mag end gs mastery 
f nd in the System the Royal oad to tn 
tical side of Pianoforte Playing, w7thoud 











I ! are fi y ribed | pupil s | 

mira “nT ica 

Piani f every grade of Proficiency can benefit from 
this simple, inexpensive, and unique Postal Course. Many 
emi t sicians neledis g the ‘late Sir Frederick Bridge, 
have used and high ly recommended my System—the 
ORIGINAL PosTat SYSTEM, 

—* 
19.000 Successful Pup i]s of ages. 


‘‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s 
System of Pianoforte Playing. 


| 
Read trated Book, ** Light on Pianoforte Playing.”’ 
This explains fully how I teach my System by a Series of 
Postal Lessons, and gives particulars of the very reasonable 
fee for tuition, No apparatus or special music necessary— 
just an easily acquired method with much quicker and 4ef/er 


results, based on my important discovery in physiology. 

Apply for book to-day, but please do not omit to state 
whether average or advanced player, if a beginner, 
whether you can or cannot play at sight a simple hymn-tune. 
The book will be sent free of charge and post free. 


ny Lllu 


or, 


| necessary to 


hat ?- 











call 


MOL 





Write o1 
TH 





DON, \W 





SOU TON STREE! 





Il, 


PAPER WORK psy Mus. B., F.R.C.O. 
OVER 1100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS, 


“ Your lessons and ideas splendid." 
“Your excellent models make my attempts lo 


RECENT SUCCESSES, 


pil sent up, J 





ok cold 





s ONLY } 
per lesson and postage. 
Ltd., 160, Wardour S 





2s. Od. 


c/o Novello & Co., 





t, Wa 









EXAMINATION AIDS. 





A.R.C.O. 





f study and 





itlining c irses 














A series of practical papers ot 
helpful hints with expert advice on the folk wing Te t 
SOLO-PLAYING SCORE-READING 
TRANSPOSITION. ACCOMPAND 
ESSAY. With list of 75 Solos 
3s. each, 10s. 6d. the set 






the few extra marks 





) secure for you 


cess. 


These papers will help t 
turn failure into suc 
d addressed envelope for fuller part 
c/o Novello & Co., I 






Send stampe 


O. EXAMN. AIDS, 


THE TECHNIQUER 





lars 
td., 160, Ware 











| FOR STRETCH, STRENGTH, AND SUPPLENES 
Invented and Patented by R. J. Prrcne 
Highl recommended by the most emine 
Teacher SI d be in the hands of all student 
See what LAMonb, Poutsunorr, RepprE, Ronay, FRvE W 
ELLINGFORD, and many others have to say ab 
Hand Development," with numerous pt 
Send for full particulars, &c 
Miss F. J. FITCH, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. (Sec : 
21, Boundary Road, N.W.8. Phone: Maida Vale 1. 
12,0 
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23, Beech Avenue, Bla ol, Lancas! 
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RRANGEMENT WITH THE 
aqok TT TD 
BERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT Y “J Ol R. 


OF NEW YORK, 


CHARLES COURBOIN. MARCEL DUPRE 


ON HIS GREAT ECROPEAN TOUR ORGAN RECITALS 


WILL VISIT ENGLAND 
NOVEMBER 1Oth—DECEMBER Gth. 


OCTOBER—NOVEMBER, 


Great Britain and Ireland For vacant dates, Xc., apply to 
ir. JOHN VERNE, Mr. JOHN VERNE, 
{7/7/A\ H E, BRATHAY HO E, 
NTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W,12. 9, THORNTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W,12. 








PERSONAL CORRESPONDENCE TUITION. 


Dk. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


Mus.Doc. (Lond.) 











SPECIAL COURSES. 
L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M., for Sept. 
and Dec. 
R.C.O, and T.C.L. for Jan. Diplomas. 
Revision for Durham Mus. Bac., Sept. 
London Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc., Dec. 
Separate Subjects: Rudiments, Harmony, 
Form, Art of Teaching, Touch and 
Technique (for wvd@ voce part of Practical 
Examinations). 











NUMEROUS SUCCESSES. 
I } SSONS are so de vised as to give a compl te grip of everything necessary for SUCCESS 
test possible time. Their thoroughness is made manifest by the great number of successes 


possibl 
Dr. Sprankling’s pupils at all the leading examinations for Degrees and Diplomas in Music. 


CONSULTATION LESSONS atso 1n BRISTOL ann LONDON. 
Address : DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING, 


lelephone: Bristol 3033 46, CLARENDON Roap, REDLAND, BrisTot. 
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MODERN corr. COLLEGE 


PRINCIPAL: 
ARTHUR MCALISTER, B.A. (Cantas.). 





MATRIC, SUCCESSES 5 JULY, 10925 


ALL AT Ist ATTEMPT 





0 


ist M.B. - MARCH, 





M.C.C. Students comp 
of the entire PASS LIST. 


Mus. Bac. - - FOR ONE FEE (which can be paid by Monthly Inst 
Tuition is given until the Degree is gained. 


THE FINEST OFFER ever made to Students of MUSIC 


ments), 





LESS than 2 vears - A Student who passed Matric., July, 1925, writes: “LESS than 
2 years’ coaching with you has obtained for me 

~ A.R.C.O. bid i“ 1st ATTEMPT. 

~ fae ae 2nd ATTEMPT. 

~ MATRIC. _ — 1st ATTEMPT.” 





RECENT SUCCESSES 








SUCCESS AT 5rH ATTEMPT. A Student FAILS four times, 
\.R.C.O. (under other tuition). After four months with the 
M.C.C. this Student PASSES. 


This Exam. is entirely theoretical, and forms an_ excellent 





preliminary to Mus. Bac. 
Marks gained by M.C.C. Students : 
Art of Teaching . 85 
Rudiments ; - 100 
Counterpoint .. 94 


| ty ¢ onl - . Art of Teaching 





.R.A.M. ARCOM. RECENT SUCCESSES 





pril, 1925. A Student gains 81,7, (Pianoforte). At a 
Exam. this Student gained 66 (under other tuition). 





FREE GUIDE TO MATRIC., MUS. BAC., Ere. 











State Exam. interested in. 


— ALL OUR SUCCESSES ARE BY CORRESPONDENCE. — 


20, SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 
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MODERN corR. COLLEGE 


Principal: ARTHUR MCALISTER, B.A. (Canras.). 


The COLLEGE that converts FAILURES into SUCCESSES. 





Do you wish to GAIN the Mus. Bac. ? 


—_— 





If so, take up our Guarantee Course and start NOW. 


POSTAL TUITION (Buenos Ayres). 


A Student of the M.C.C. passed Matric. (Dublin), May, 1925, 


and ist Mus. Bac., June, 1925. This Student is now working 





for Final Mus. Bac., December, 1925. 


AR.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Did you FAIL, July, 1925? 


If so, send on your marks, and we will forward you full 





particulars of our Course for January, 1926. 


SEVERAL of our Students Passed at the 1st ATTEMPT. 


Are YOU an F.R.C.O. ? 
If so, start NOW for the Mus. Bac. You need not be 
AFRAID of MATRIC.! 





A. Mi ~~ « of © 


This is an excellent preliminary to Mus. Bac. 





WANTED, 100 STUDENTS—not afraid of work—to COMMENCE 
—— utoath NOW, and study for Mus. Bac. 





a 


MUS. BAC. --What would it be worth to YOU? 











20, SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 
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New Address 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MISS LYDIA JOIIN 


(A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALT 
Concerts, Oratorios, Organ Recital 
Recital-Lectures of Folk-Songs, Elizabethan 
Pupils received for Voice- : roduction and 
Pre epare d for L.R.A.M., Associated Boar 
a8. ALBION ‘ROAD, LON 
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Lessons given at West-End Studio or al 
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PIANO PEDALS, withOctave Coupler 
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ntion supersedes all Piano Pedals 


M aster I atent 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
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clever sixteen-feet, | 
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nt, and the 
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To PIANISTS, 
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ARTHUR LEES 
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58, Marmion Road, Hove, Suss« 
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Phone 
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For vacant dates, and Experts’ criticism 
Apply, Ibbs & Tillett, 124, Wigmore Street, 
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on the most modern technical principles 
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Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1., and 
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PILS IN VI 
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MARY WILSON, 


ging at the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS to Candidates 
R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Singing Teachers’ Diplon 
Particulars on application 
10, Harley Street, London 
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FORM 
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Nearly 1 
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OF TEACHERS. 
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UCTION, covering the whole subject. 
TE ACHING, TOUCH, ACCOMP oreo Ng 

PRECIATION, AND AURAL TRAININ 

0 Successes at L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., & 
PITCHER, Mus. Bac., F.R.C 9 A.R.C.M 
Singing and Piano), L.R.A.M., Class A, Performer 
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A} 


7.5.M., 1905-1915. Special Lect. on Mus. Appreciation 
ndering,"’ ts. 6d. 

nd for prospectus, 21, 
Phone 


‘Vade Mecum og ty wd 
Boundary Road, N.V 
1715 Maida Vale. 


* 6d, 
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Lyrics Set T 
and CoPlED, 
TION BY A 


AL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 
Music, MgLopres HARMONIZED, 
Banp Parts Written, MSS. Preparep For PuBLica- 
MasTeR Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
WRITTEN TO SonGs. 


is, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
holme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. 


Music TRANSPOSED 


For tern 
PERSONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 
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(See page 





\LBA, 
receives pupils 
. French, Englist 


Italian 
Clear 
), New 


Dramatic 
Perfect 
Cran 


Soprano 
breath control 
er's Studi 


Wee 


t, \ 


natn 
R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who 
OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS. B. and Mus. D. at Oxford, 
[ianbridee, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, Diplomas of 
‘an (April, 1924), L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., L. Mus. L.C.M., 
~ M., i Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, Certifi- 
cates, andr ¢ professional appointments. Dr. Allison is willing 
— ey who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. 
by oye Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions 
Sin ost, to corr epondents anywhere. Personal instructionin Theory, 
ging, and Pj 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


- 





EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 


MANGELSDORFF 


OLONCELLO |} 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


F.R.A.M. | 


1M! 


|as Teacher or 


APTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.C.O., 
L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of “‘ Compend of Musical Knowledge, 
“Studies in History and Form," &c.). Specialist in Tuition by post 
for T.C.L. and R.C.O. Essay Models, Sight-Reading Courses 
Study Aids, 9d. Studies in Modulation, 3s. 
Send for interesting Pamphlets on Metl 
HAZELDENE, TEWKESBI 


Me PERCY BAKER, Mus.B., Dunelm., 
F. *, A. M., gives Postal Tuition and prepares for Examinations 


Personal Lessons (Pianoforte and Theory), at14, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Address, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W.17. 


S* 


ds 





ECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
(1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
270 Correspondence Pupils successful 
72 


E. H. BIBBY, 


Waterloo Buildings, 


| L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-25 ... 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-25... 


” "” ” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 


Piccadilly, Manchester. 
| 
‘ 

In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE Cout 
The “ Mus. Bac."’ Degree 
A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work. 
A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 


The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. 


ES 


(r.) ° 
(2.) 
(3.) 
(4.) 


(Address as above.) 


SS J. BLAKE, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teacher 
of Singing), prepares pupils L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Exams., 
Performer. Highest recommendations. — Studio, 





| 139. New Bond Street, W.1 


| 
| and 


| 
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Specialist, Vocal Coach, and Adjudicator. Preparation for 
L.R.A.M. c/o Rushworth & Dreaper, I1, Islington, L iverpool. 


R. Cc UTHBERT H. ARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 

F.R.C.O SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
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A.R.C.O 58, Avondale Road, Gorleston-on-Sea 
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R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.0 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE sia 

| (1) Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint < 
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NOW READY. No. 17, JULY, 1995, 


he First Number of the Fifth Volume. 


“THE ORGAN’ 


“A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE WORTHY OF THE INSTRUMEN’ 
EIGHT PLATES. 
SI. MAGNUS, LONDON BRIDGE. General View and Console (2 plates). 
KING GEORGE’S HALL, BLACKBURN. General View (1 plate). 
ERECTING THE ORGAN IN LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. Drawing by R. Schw 
THE ITALIAN CHURCH, HATTON GARDEN. Console (1 plate). 
A TYPICAL CASAVANT CONSOLE. (1 plate.) 
THE CASAVANT FRERES OF ST. HYACINTHE. (1 plate.) 
THE GIBBONS MEMORIAL AT CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. (1 plate.) 


LITERARY CONTENTS. 
quarto pages of literary matter, well printed on antique paper 


IRGANS OF ST. MAGNUS, LONDON BRIDGE. Tue Rev. ANDREW FREEMAN, M 


St (slo 
THE REMODELLING OF OLD ORGANS. D. EL L. Sa 
THE FRENCH ORGAN. R. Meyrick-RKoperrs (London). 
THE ORGAN IN KING GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, W. A. Roberts 
ORGAN REGISTRATION \. EAGLEFIEI Ilutt, Mus, D. (Tudderst 
INTERESTING LONDON ORGANS: ITALIAN CHURCH, HATTON GARDEN, GILBE! 
AMERICA VISITED llenry W is (I I . 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS AND MUSIC. LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, Erc. 





DISCUS ORGAN BLOWERS 


Over 1000 have been installed in CarueprRats, Cuurcues, and Pupeiic BvuiLpincs, 
both at Home and Aproap. 


the ““Discus” Installations are at 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, YORK MINSTER, SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAI 
UEEN’S HALL, ROYAL ALBERT HALL, CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
HARROW, BOMBAY, SHANGHAI, JOHANNESBURG, ETC., ETC 


ETON 


“DISCUS” ORGAN BLOWING MEANS— 
EFFICIENCY. 
RELIABILITY. 
ECONOMY. 

ELECTRICITY, GAS, OR OIL SUPPLIES THE MOTIVE POWER. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 

y rr r ,o. ) y rnc a 
WATKINS & WATSON, 
Designers and Manufacturers of all types of Hydraulic Engines, Gears, and 
Fittings for Organ Blowing. 


WHITE LION STREET, LONDON, N.1. 
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SCHOOL MARCHES | 


‘RR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BOOK III. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


CONTENTS. 
Visitors ... . . Hofmann 
** Martha” .. Flotow 
Percy E. Fletcher 


ww. J. D. Davis 


n Lasses, from 


nd, The 


Beethoven 
F. A. G. 
Th. Kullak 


‘** Egmont ” 

. Polycarp ” Ouseley 
Wagnes 
Myles B, Foster 
from ** The Magic Flute ” Mozart 


from ‘‘ Il Trovatore”’ Verdi 


Novetcto anp Company, Limited 





FINAL BOOK 


EARE VOCAL SERIES 
No. 5, 
“VOCAL ANALYSES: 
SENSITISING BREATH- 
EMOTIONAL EVOLUTION.’ 


Tt 
n: Its 


Str re and 
tion : Its First | 
N« +, 

| 


each, till pre-war editions 


By W. H. BREARE, J.P., M.I.J., Vocal Adviser. 
ress: H ) BUILDINGS, HARROGATE. ENGLAND. | 
Publisher 
KIN, MARSHALL, 


Hamitton, Kent & Co, 
Harrogate: R. ACKRILL, 


| 
Ltd. | 
= 


YORK ANTHEM SERIES, Eve. 


Nunc Dinirtis, B minor T. T. Noble 
B flat «. T. T. Noble 
A ia ... Alec Rowley 
«. J. S. Horne 
A oe Henry Gibson 5d. 
do. D 
Write complete List. 


D minor 


Edwin J. Crow 


BANKS & 


SCHIEDMAYER, 





SON, Music PUBLISHERS, YORK. 


STEINWAY 
STUDIOS 


COMFORTABLY FURNISHED 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
CENTRAL HEATING 
TELEPHONE LIFT 
NEW STEINWAY PIANOS 


Full particulars from 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
riik NEW STEINWAY HALL, 

. 2, GEORGE ST., CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 


VLA 


BECHSTEIN 
PIANOS 
You car xamine a magnificent lectior 
Bechstei OSI nd second nd t 
126, NEW BOND ST., W.1. 


I ed by instalments, 1 leposit 


Piar —new and 


required, 


illowed, 


Call o vite for Catal 


The Autoplayer Co,, Ltd., 


BECHSTEIN PIANO SPECIALISTS. 


z t 


PIANOS 


BECHSTEIN, BORD, 
ROGERS 
AND SECOND - HAND 
OR HIRE PURCHASE. 


NEW 
CASH 


Pianos taken in exchange. 


Apply for lists : 


SAS STILES eco. 


74-764, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Phone: MUSEUM 439. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONG BOOK, No. 271. 


a r ~ Ty ~ vy ~ ~ 
NATIONAL SONGS 
WITH 
DESCANTS 
BY 
(C(EOFFREY SHAW 
AND OTHERS. 

CONTENTS. 
THE BAY OF BISCAY EARLY ONE MORNING 
A-HUNTING WE WILL GO O, DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER BI 
JOHN PEEI THE BRITISH GRENADIERS 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT THE ASH GROVE 


SCOTS WHA HAI GOOD KING WENCESLAS 
THE OAK AND THE ASH THE FIRST NOWELL 


Prick, EIGHTPENCE. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NURSERY SONGS 
FROM THE 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 


ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 





Ww tker on 

and his l 

BY collection 

= Bach’ w 
CECIL J. SHARP “e 
/ ° e Index whi 

usual indi 

ILLUSTRATED IN SILHOUETTE tl 

evidence 0 


BY rom its 


~ ls a! ~ . , + + a tedole 0 
ESTHER B. MACKINNON. ound as 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 


Price, Paper Boards, Six Shillings each Series. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTEp. 
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CHORALES 


HARMONIZED BY 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED IN 


MELODIC ORDER 


BY 


H. ELLIOT BUTTON 


This Collection of Chorales harmonized by 
It includes also an Index by means of which any Chorale can easily be found if 


arranged for voices. 
the first few notes of the melody are known. 


Price 


Bach contains, it is believed, all those that he 


Cloth, Ten Shillings and Sixpence 





SOME 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


f making this noble collection has been 
Mr. H. Elliot Button, who has made the 
larly useful to organists and choirmasters by 
orales in melodic order and providing an 

Index by means of which a particular 
found in a moment. Organists, indeed, 
in clover by exploring the latest 
this house.” 


s Mel 
rale may be 


seives 


BIRMINGHAM POST 

r of this volume is H. Elliot Button, who 

nious musical index based on the first note 
The system also allows of all the 

of a melody being kept together, and the 
will find this an extremely interesting 


“The compil 
as made an ing 
f each 
nizations 


nt of Ba 


melody. 


DAILY MAIL 


Button is a hard and conscientious 
of music. His research work is invaluable, 


“Mr. H. Elhot 


worker on behalf 


and his latest work of compilation has resulted in the 
collection of “Chorales Harmonized by Johann Sebastian 
which 


appears to be the first complete and 
comprehensive edition in one volume... . The Melodic 
Index which Mr. Button has introduced, in addition to the 
shows remarkable ingenuity. By recourse to 
s unique invention no difficulty is experienced in 
There is 


usual indices, 


> and harmonic wealth which will be 


pianists and organists for many and varied 


YORKSHIRE POST 
are most clearly printed on good paper, 
one that will commend itself to all church 


“on , - 
he chora 
nd + 1 

2 the book j 


organists,”” 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


PRESS OPINIONS 


ABERDEEN PRESS AND JOURNAL 

** A complete and reliable collection of chorales harmonized 
by Bach has long been needed. It now appears in a hand- 
some edition published by Novello. No longer need the 
student laboriously plough through the oratorios, the 
cantatas, and the motets in search of the various 
harmonizations of this or that chorale. He will find them 
all in Mr. Button’s book, together with those chorales used 
by Bach in works no longer extant, but which have been 
accepted as authentic upon the evidence of Bach’s greatest 
The present volume is invaluable; to the 
student a real boon, and a source of endless pleasure. 


SON .« «+ « » 


SUNDAY MERCURY 
Messrs. Novello have given to the world a wonderful 
book. J. S. Bach was, is, and ever will remain the most 
wonderful of all the great masters. The book is collected 
and arranged in melodic order by H. Elliot Button, who 
has indeed done the work with competence and amazing 
thoroughness.” 


YORKSHIRE HERALD 
**The collection is admirably arranged ; a chronological 
index of titles, an ingenious melodic index, invented by the 
author, combined with excellent type and binding make it 
a handsome volume.” 


TABLET 


** Mr. Elliot Button has become our benefactor in giving 
us a fine folio edition of the Bach chorales on a very 
convenient plan. The melodic index is so contrived that 
even when you have completely forgotten the words of a 
particular chorale it is soon hunted down. This well- 
printed volume is handsomely bound in cloth gilt.” 


CHURCH !TIMES 
‘The Bach lover will be delighted to add this fine 
compilation to his music library.” 


LIMITED. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


~ ~ BROADWOOQ 


HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
K.P., G.C.V.O., C.B.E 


f Board and Director of Studies 
C. BRIDGE, M.A., Mus.D., F.S.A 
amit t E. F. HORNER, Mus. D 








; TERM begins Septemb« 


ides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Dramatic | re rE a , roan _— a 
tion The Lessons are arranged to meet the NEW ED! TION.—Jl. ST PUB: TED, 
lay and evening students. Entry may be made | 
f Subjects—from one to the Full Course. The 
l n vell as to the more proficient student 
are received for the Junior School at 


CHURCH CHOIRS 
AND HOW 
TO TEACH THEM 
With full explanations for breathing, voice 
production, and the correct rendering of 


the Operatic, and CHAMBER Music 
y competent persons who are not 


Theory of Music, Harmony, 
n, Composition, and the Art of 


lays, and i 


larships tenable at the 
rtain age limits, and 


per annum: als the choral services of the church, together 
plete preparation for the 


the chants, hymn tunes, and other parts of 


with hints for training mixed ch 

. With list of Professors useful exercises for the cultivatior 
the Syllabus f the a. 

& eautenion te ie entee. voice, and for the training of 


ara] 
general. 


H. RODWELL, Secretary 


ndom, W.1 By ARTHUR W. MARCHANT, ff tiese a 


sritten | 
cident 
The n 
notes of 
ssks. ELKIN & Co., Lrp., ha plex ind natu 


. BOSWORTH & CO., LTD. Fi! 


portan 


THE ELKIN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, that the 


8, ILEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, 


, 


CHORAL SERIES, | LONDON, W.1. 


\ NEW SERIES OF PART-SONGS AND UNISON} 


SONGS, 


A new feature of the Elkin Catalogue. celal iaiiaiaiatanad 


Just PUBLISHED. 


De. JOHN BORLAND. |EAR-TRAINING 


MUSICAL APPRECIATION AND 
ices, RHYTHMIC MOVEMENTS. 
Mixed Voices hy 
MacDOWELL, CYRIL SCOTT, EDGAR BAINTON, — : € => 7 

d CHARLES WATERS. MABEL CHAMBERLAIN. 

UNISON SONGS . | Coy ETE, Stx SHILLINGS, ; t follox 

Or, t Tollo 

GRANVILLE BANTOCK, ERNEST AUSTIN, : Letterpress and Illustrat 4 ‘eyboard 
ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH, and Music only, 3s , 

CHARLES WATERS, i 


The Ear-Training Course outlined in 


limore 


saying in 
use it as 


1} } 
l ¥ritin 


wi via \ sent on ipprova 
ors, Festival Committees, & 


} 
t , “) 
©! primarily for Class use, but if a judicious selecti 


exercises, the course can be used with egual beneft ! p glory of t 


| te achers for individual pupils. Senior pupils and st n each ge 


- - to Study music, and who have received little or 1 revious tuin® 
E # K I N & eam Lrp., cannot do better than work rapidly through these prot = tten ar 
‘ iat oe : ons 1a ; and tests. A Prospectus will be sent on applicatio \neneve} 
20, KINGLY STREET, REGENT STREET, ——— 
Lonpon, W.1. London: NovEtto anp Company, Li 


seems to 
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Che Musical Cimes 
AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
AUGUST | 


1925 


(For List OF CONTENTS SEE PAGE 751.) 





ESSAYS 


DAVIES 


GRESHAM 
By 


resham Lecturer in Music) 


WALFORD 


which leads to the chromatic scale and to a grasp 
and enjoyment of all its inherent glories: for the 
appreciative musical mind is like a bird of passage. 
It enjoys long flights across musical ages; and 
while never disdaining earlier simplicities, it is 
never daunted by the complexities which sooner 
or later will follow naturally upon them. 
DIATONIC ORIGINS 

Here is a homely Euclidean proposition for any 

music-lover : 


(and sound it softly 


Take any note E* j — 
2 


IL-SEVEN NOTES AND SIX CHORDS 
DIATONICS for just so long as is needed to concentrate upon 
and mentally contain it). From this note measure 


Th 2veN c r ° ° ° 
The seven notes here referred to are our| in succession the three perfect intervals : 


familiar friends the related diatonic family found 
thin any octave of white notes on a keyboard: 


—=-+- ===>, 
= =f 
. 
; D 


( 


he six chords are the only six common chords | 
it can be made from them : 


From the two newly-derived notes (A and B) again 
measure in succession the so-called perfect 


ese are also the notes and chords that can be | intervalst : 
itten on any stave in any clef without use of 

dentals. = i 
lhe mere facts that they are found on the white | ie 
tes of any keyboard and are the natural notes | and 

{natural common chords on a stave do not of 
use make them the intensely interesting and | 
tant things they are. But it seems likely 
t the same inherent reasons which give them | 
t historic position and natural rights on key- 
ud and stave, also give them their natural and 
ver renewable claim on our attention. If , a 
aughan Williams or Holst write such passages : ' 


xe 


Again sound the resultant notes in scale order : 





- 
= =. 


Then once more from the two newly-derived notes 
(in this case D and F%) let the perfect intervals be 
measured : 


and once more let the resultant notes be set down 





the 2oth century, they are certainly | in scale order : 
‘following old custom or saving trouble on the : 
‘yoard, or saving ink on the stave; nor are they 
‘aying in effect: “ Here is the natural scale, let us 
se it as we find it’; nor are they necessarily 
ting in inverted commas, quoting a musical 
sory of the past. This family of notes reappears 
N each generation in its own right. It is sure to be 
‘ritten and re-written, heard and re-heard, for love. 
‘henever and wherever it is written or heard, its| 4 1 witt be noticed that the so-called three perfect intervals happen 
peal to the mind of man is vital, direct, and | to be the result of relating two n each other, whose vibration- 
seer . numbers stand to one another respectively in the three simple ratios 
: in the necessary line of thought | of: 2, 2:3. 3:4 


—2 





* The notes in this proposition should all be played and not merely 
read: for in a musical proposition we do not, as in Euclid, simply 
think about and describe relationships; we have to them. We 
have to bring them into being in the world of sound, and experience 
them The ear, hearing a perfect fifth, ally tastes a ratio 


faste 
act 
tes t 


NS to sta 
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Now bring all the notes so obtained into close 
position, starting from the original note: 





The common chords that are available within this 
family of seven notes are of course these six: 


In the same way if the note C be taken as starting- 
point the results will be the following scale: 


a Oe ee 
= a 





= so 
. -— = 
and the following chords: 
| 
—+ _ ~ = = rt A _ 
Zz men ee 2 —f 
é 3s so | 
e 3 _ 


| 


Let the natural seven notes and six chords 
quoted at the head of this essay be played again, 
softly and slowly, and dwelt upon; then let the) 
series of notes and chords just derived from E| 
and C again be played, and in like manner softly | 
and slowly dwelt upon in their closest position, | 
and the hearer will probably become aware that 
the mental experiences he derives from the historic | 
Dorian mode and from the six common chords to| 
be found within it are identical (except as regards 
actual pitch or mere vibration-rapidity) with those 
he derives from the scale he has himself traced by 
pursuing the perfect intervals from any given 
starting-note. 

This coincidence needs thought. Clearly it 
does not mean that the writers of old Dorian 
tunes—still less the wayward singers of tunes not 
even meant to be Dorian who unconsciously make 
them Dorian (as is done in Wales)—deliberately 
set themselves to build a scale on perfect intervals. 
It does not even mean that there was such a scale 
at all when the tunes that are in that scale were 
first sung and written. 
a delightful game in their playground before ever 
they are made to stand on parade in scale order. 
So may seven related notes.) But it may well 
mean that the unconscious love of, and reliance 
upon, the simple perfections (fourth, fifth, and 
octave) and the careful safeguarding of inspired 
melody against the ugliness of the interval which 
in actual pitch of the voice nestles between the 
perfect fourth and fifih—once called diabolus in 
musica—are two ever-recurrent and significant 
factors in the musical 
careful stock should be taken by all students. 


(Seven children may have | 


mind, of which most! 




















































DISTINCTION BETWEEN TWO APPEALS os 

And here it seems well for the moment » a 
digress in order to note the difference betwee, wil 
what may be understood as music of the mind apj men 
music of the body. There is no need to & hres 
dogmatic about or to labour this distinction, by in tl 
its recognition and acknowledgment from time tp hear 
time are, I believe, needed. Put briefly, it Whe 
may be generally seen and conceded thy thrill 
as sound when heard always communicates attai 
energy of some kind, however slight, so music js 
necessarily always energizing in its effect, whether 
in the rough or not. The mere sound of } cos 
involves, when heard, physical stimulus of some 1 
degree, whether slight or overwhelming. So : 
comes about that there is a whole department of - 
musical enjoyment (or the reverse) which is rightly ~— 
to be described as sensational. And even when dp 
the experience of listening becomes far more than In bs 
sensational, it does not mean that it ceases to be Poet 
sensational, at least to those of us who are stil ah 
in the flesh; it simply becomes sensational plu me 
something else more thrilling. And, further, it 
is obviously possible for music to become this - . 
something more, and to make an appeal that is om 
welcome to our minds while it is at the same peo 
moment positively unwelcome (raucous, out of tem 
tune, or in some other way unp!easing) to the ni 
senses. oe 

It may therefore perhaps be stated, as a matter h 
deserving common recognition among musicians, ery 
that while music may stimulate the body without eae 
appealing to the mind, it cannot, when heard, reach oe 
the mind without stimulating the body; and rank 
secondly, that while it can please the ear and yet Fe 
leave the mind indolent, or (conversely) refresh ¥ 
the mind and yet afflict the ear, it can under ideal thinke! 
conditions both refresh the ear and illumine th “4 tt 
mind at one and the same time. ‘This distinction . . de 
is set down here because it seems necessary ! <3 
realise vividly that the mere sense-impression of the pear A 
perfect fourth or fifth in given conditions mayt combir 
the unthinking listener sound almost identical wil! unique, 
that of the augmented fourth if sung in the sal: 
tones, whereas, the mental appeal is permanent) ) 
and profoundly different. It is even mor 
necessary to remember that should the augmented 
fourth be sung softly and sweetly and the perfec A m 
fourth loudly and roughly, the sense-impressia sully ¢ 
might actually controvert the mental appeal for the sine 
moment ; for the listening ear could find comparatit dither 
rest in the soft sweetness of the discord, while the heard 
listening mind would always find its accustome anit 
rest in the concord, however blatantly sounde¢ poor 
To the thinking listener—as to Bach himself—t ance 
diabolus in musica means its own meant retin 
however seductively sounded—and so does | emerges 
perfect interva!, however roughly or unpleasant) relations 
sounded. Therefore it is desirable to S04 ihe old 
intervals and chords rather in the old can develo 
way; sounding them all, concords and discors shinai 
lalike, in equable quietude, we are most likely the mein 
to apprehend their meanings. I may peri es) to h 
venture to add here the personal be under fa. 
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— 
delights most when it offers a flawless pre- 
gntment to the ear of the finest thoughts of 
an illumined mind. F lawlessness induces wonder- 
ment akin to worship. The matter may be put in 
three words, for a complete musical transaction 
in this world seems to be one that quickens in the 
hearer at once energy, wonderment, and thought. 
When these three are responsively one, there is a 
thrill of mastery which we know well when it is 
attained, and which we cannot experience too often. 


COMBINED SYNTHETIC AND ANALYTIC*INTERESTS 
= 
The joys of hearing melody and of hearing 
chords are distinguishable. When successive notes 
actually heard separately by the ear are made one 
by the mind, we have a synthetic joy called melody. 
In every department of life there are melodists. 
Poets, essayists, and orators are melodists. The 
man who takes several characters and relates them 
ina good short story is essentially a melodist, and 
gives his readers the joy of a good synthesis. On 
the other hand, when three combined notes sounded 
as one, heard as one, are received by the mind as 
one and yet instantly discerned as three, we have 
an analytic joy known to the discerner of chords. 
Every rich note is really a chord, in that it is the 
sounding of many tones in one. But it is 
heard synthetically as a note, not analytically as 
three notes. The joys of the chord-lover are 
distinctive. He hears many notes zzs‘anter, and 
tastes them as many though one. He can tell you 
what they are and where their component notes 
should lead the mind. He observes without 
disturbance their implied goals. He is a two-fold 
thinker, revelling in analysis and synthesis at one 
and the same time. So is the contrapuntist. 
No doubt combinations of these two kinds of 
oyous exercise of the mind are to be found in 
other mental pursuits. But in music they are 
combined to an exhilarating, possibly a quite 
unique, degree. 


FROM MELODIC INTERVAL TO SCALE 


sa 


A melodic interval é o— His not neces- 
2 


sarily discerned by those who hear it; but the 
moment the mind detects beauty in the relationship 
of the two notes, the interval is more than merely 
heard. It is received by the mind as one, as a 
sensible phrase, and melody has begun. From 
one simple melodic interval enjoyed, it is a natural 
step to the enjoyment of many; and, as has been 
shown earlier, a scale of related tones at last 
‘merges, connoting many relationships and inter- 
relationships of intervals. It is noteworthy that 
ihe old pentatonic scale has in our recent stages of 
development become a very useful and, as will 
ultimately prove, a very popular chord. ‘That is, 
the melodic relationships are so clearly known, so 
*asy to hear and grasp, that they can be enjoyed 
under favourable conditions instantly—as a chord. 


FROM HARMONIC INTERVAL TO CHORD 
A harmonic interval © = I is in like manner 


not necessarily discerned by the ear that hears it: 
but the moment it is mentally detected as a 
two-in-one experience it is more than heard: it 
is received and enjoyed by the mind as a two-note 
chord, and harmonic appreciation has been made 
possible. Here in like manner from one simple 
chord enjoyed it is a natural thing to go on to 
seek many. The evolution of chords and their 
ultimate use in lovely sequence by musicians, just 
as poets use words for purposes of high thought, 
cannot even be touched upon here. Chords must 
be the subject of later essays; but meanwhile the 
triad has proved its claim upon the mind so clearly, 
and is so universally admired and used, that it 
may perhaps be conceded its place in this essay 
for the moment without any further justification. 


DIATONIC POSSIBILITIES 


To return now to our seven notes and six 
chords, it is desirable to indicate their amazing 
possibilities. One recalls Sir Charles Stanford’s 
playful Irish quip (fired off twenty years ago and 
now coming remarkably true) that “Mozart is a 
composer with a great future behind him.’ The 
white notes and their three minor and three major 
triads have certainly the mightiest of futures 
behind them and a terrific past before them. 
They are timeless and their beauties inexhaustible. 
There is clearly nothing in a simple ratio that can 
perish ; and the ear that tastes the perfect fourth 
or fifth makes a simple, joyous, but fleeting register 


|to the mind of a very simple, joyous thing that is 


not fleeting. 

Should the reader need reasoned proof of the 
inexhaustible store before him, let him consider. 
Every note of every given group of seven has 
obviously its own individual relationship with the 
remaining six. Hence there are forty-two 
possible simple relationships of note to note within 
the diatonic scale; or even if we imagine the 


relationship of é =— f] as the same as that 
© =~ 


of é = - f (that is: if we exclude inversions), 
e 


there are still twenty-one. Now any two 
notes of these seven, viewed as_ inseparable 
companions, have obviously five friendly relation- 
ships to the five remaining notes of the group. 
This will give us 105 interesting relationships 
between any three notes of the seven (z.e., ‘wo 
with ove). Similarly there may be found 420 
relationships of any four notes of the seven, three 
with one; 1,260 of any five notes together, four 
with one ; 2,520 of any six, five with one ; and 2,520 
more of all seven notes, any six with the remaining 
one. This leaves out of count the numberless 
varieties of ¢hrees related to “wo and /wo, or ones 
with ¢hree and three, &c., &c. It might surely 
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possibilities ; but he can never waste his time by 
exploring and using any one of the myriad beauties 
he thus finds at his disposal. 

And what is true of the vast possibilities of 
melodic loveliness among seven notes that ‘live 
together in unity’ is equally true of the harmonic 
lovelinesses yet to be explored among the six 
companion chords found in the seven notes of the 
mode. The actual corresponding figures of first 
possibilities are rather less (viz.: 15 + 60+ 180+ 
360 + 360), but when we move forward to chords 
of the sixth and all inversions, the riches are 
bewildering. Many melodic and _ harmonic 
relationships of these familiar notes and chords 
still await discovery. 


SUMMARY 


The aims of this*preparatory essay have been 
chiefly to commend a completer mastery of the 
white notes; to encourage the diatonic music- 
lover to believe he is truly on the line of 
infinite possibilities of advance; to press the 
claims for clear thought in music ; to distinguish 
between the sensational appeal of music which 
may be an obstacle to the mind, and the mental 
appeal, which never can be an obstacle to the ear; 


to indicate the vast possibilities of white-note music ; | 


and, in general, to suggest that the mind bent upon 
mastering new harmonic territory will do well to 
study diatonic origins—for it is clear that the man 
who hears most in the courageous complexities of 
to-morrow’s music is he who has the very highest 
values for the equally courageous simplicitics of 
yesterday. Such a man brings a touch of “glad, 
confident morning’ into all to-day’s musical 
enthusiasms. 


rIVITY IN CONTEMPORARY 
CRITICISM 


By EpwIN 


OBJEC’ 


EVANS 


Is objective criticism possible? Is it possible 
to envisage a work of art in complete detachment 
from all considerations arising from its, and from 
the critic’s, period, environment, and _ personal 
idiosyncrasies ?. Mr. Ernest Newman has attempted | 
to prove not only that it is, but that critics of the 
past with whom he has much in common have} 
done so, leaving us to imply that his affinity with | 
them extends even to this. I maintain that were | 
the feat possible, it would be inhuman, and there- 
fore of no value. It might be godlike, but the| 
only godlike attribute I have hitherto discovered in 
my brilliant confrére is that of being on the side 
of the big battalions. Much more likely is it 
that such a judgment would be soulless, and 
therefore ignore completely the things which are 
of the soul. I do Mr. Newman the justice of 
admitting that he is far more likely to err in the 
opposite direction, and to allow them to deflect 
his attention from the objective consideration of 
sonorous effects. I insist again, the feat is impos- 
sible. Even the most enduring masterpiece of 


a, 
human achievement is but one term of an equation, 
of which the other term is variable. Every 
masterpiece is differently apprehended by each 
successive generation, by each _heterogeneoys 
community, by each cultural stratum, and to , 
certain extent by each individual temperament 
The man who could weigh in his mind, « onsciously 
or subconsciously, all that is vital in a work 
generating this infinity of reactions would cease tp 
be a man. He must be either god or devil 
After reading Mr. Newman’s book I incline to the 
latter hypothesis. It has a charming, disarming, 
even dazzling speciousness which is clearly meant 
for man’s undoing; but whom does it benefit? 
Only the dead branches of the musical tree, ll 
the musty dry-as-dusts will fird here chapter and 
verse which they can quote, with the authority of 
the most brilliant critic in the country, in support 
of things which, if he has any conscience at all. 
should make him squirm in agony. I wonder if 
he realises that the only effect of his book—apar 
from the pleasure one takes in watching an agile 
performance—will be to comfort the diehards 
behind him. Those whom he confronts can give 
themselves that pleasure with equanimity. Like 
another famous conservative leader, he has 
marched his arguments up the hill and marched 
|them down again. ‘That the hill has happened to 
be a Swiss mountain is immaterial, since each 
argument carried its refutation in its knapsack. 
The major thesis is that the contemporary 
judgment of new music has been generally right, 


and that the stories of great music having been 


misjudged are mere legends. It is of course 
unfortunate that his first witness, poor old Lobe, 
in whom hesays ‘I seem to recognise a kindred 
spirit,’ should gradually become less and les 
sound as he approaches his own immediate 
contemporaries, but Newman’s forensic ability 
makes light of such trifles. He even tilts at Shaw 
for perpetuating the legend concerning Wagner 
But here we reach the sphere of living memory 
Shaw was speaking of what he knew, probably from 
personal experience. He is quite able to take care 
lof himself, and will, if he thinks it worth while, 
produce his evidence. Then, still exercising bis 
forensic ability, Newman will impugn the status and 
|character of opposing counsel’s witnesses, and We 
| shall be just where we were, except for one little 

|detail which happens to dominate the whole 
| argument. It will then become a question of 
|credentials, and an intelligent judge, assuming the 
innocence which is traditional on the bench, ¥! 

ask, What is contemporary criticism ? 

It is quite easy, when some kind friend has 
carelessly left a library on a mountain top, to find 
a number of distinguished writers who took a fairly 
correct measure of Beethoven, or of Wagner, 0 af 
some other great revolutionary. But it is necess#!] 
to take into consideration, first of all, their gener! 
attitude towards music, but more especially the 
time and circumstances when they placed their 
appreciation on record. Contemporary criticism 0 
a new work which for the time being is regarded 
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gs revolutionary, is criticism written at the time 
shenit isso regarded. In quoting a criticof known 
conservative tendencies in favour of a work which 
atfirst offended conservative susceptibilities, the two 
important facts are the date of first performance 
or of publ ation, and the date of the criticism. 
Was it penned when the great conservative 
aajority, disturbed from its habitual sluggishness, 
gas consigning the new heretic to the stake, or 
was it penned a few years later, when there had | 
been some uncomfortable self-questioning in the 
ranks? Was the critic one of those who either 
ignored the first appearance of the new work or 
treated it with contumely, then, a few years 
later discovered that, like the curate’s egg, it was 
good in parts, and again a few years later, admitted 
its importance? If so his evidence, though that 
of a kindred spirit, does not give Newman’s argu- 
ment so much support as he appears to believe. 
In his book there is a passage admitting the im- | 
portance of Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du Printemps,’ ' 
and, what is more strange, “L’Histoire du Soldat,’ | 
aportion of which was performed at that historical 
concert which Ansermet gave some years ago 
at Wigmore Hall. Generations hence, will the 
future kindred spirit quote this passage in support 
of his contention that these works were duly and 
corectly appreciated, or will he quote that| 
elegant simile which pictured Stravinsky as a| 
chicken with its throat cut, but able to run a few | 
yards before expiring? Both quotations would be 
authentic. Their value would rest entirely upon 
their respective dates. In another portion of the 
book he writes, ‘ We will not allow the critic to go 
one way to-day and another to-morrow,’ and refers 
to the critic for whom a certain work is a master- 
piece on the 3rd of January, and common- 
place by the middle of April,’ but apparently 
his comment does not apply to the critic 
who reverses this order. It is all a ques- 
tion of point of view. To recapitulate the 
faults of “Le Sacre’ is quite irrelevant. The 
highest claim ever made on behalf of that work 
was that it stood to its own period as the B minor 
Mass, or the Ninth Symphony, stood to theirs. It 
was not made by me, and it is not my present 
purpose to defend it, but if there are faults in 
Le Sacre,’ are there none in the Ninth? ‘Their 
bearing on either instance is of minor consequence. 
Newman now places the former in a position cor- 
tesponding to that of Monteverde’s ‘ Orfeo,’ which is 
sufhcient for the day. His judgment has passed 
through corresponding stages concerning many 
works of the recent past. He has sometimes gone 
thelength of reversing his original verdict, for which, 
[hasten to add, he has my highest respect. I do 
hot quarrel with him for obeying at least half the 
injunction of St. Remi to the heathen Clovis, and 
vorshipping where he has previously burnt, but I 








to state that Mr. Newman was not in London 

was first performed there in 1913, though, had he 

7 . isic was available in print. The AM/usical News 

contempor of Jur . II, 1921, contains a reprint of our leading critics’ 

f he shares M, judgment of that work, to which the reader may refer 

Kas ir mg \ewman's view that the stories of opposition to new 
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would really like to know which of the two 
attitudes represents the infallible objective judg- 
ment which is the central theme of his book. | 
know which is ‘contemporary.’ It is not necessary, 
for us to agree, that he should obey the other half 
of that injunction, and burn where he has 


| previously worshipped, since we share most of our 


gods, and the only real difference is that my 
Olympus is a little more thickly populated, and 
the average age of its inhabitants a little less. In 
short, it is a little more contemporary. 

I think it was Van Gogh who once declared 
that in art there are plagiarists and there are 
revolutionaries, and there are no others. It is a 
somewhat objectionable way of stating in its 
extreme form a truth which probably every one 
would swallow with ease if it were presented in a 
sugar coating. But not every one would be 
prepared to draw the line so far to the left. Nor is 
it necessary to do so. Van Gogh was not a critic. 


| Had he been one, he would have commenced 


by ignoring completely the plagiarists, that vast 
army of creative artists who do not create—and 
then divided the small residue. Thus he would 
have found himself with great artists on either 
side of his dividing line, but possibly that is the 
very result that his overstatement was calculated 
to avoid. There are in fact two divergent types 
of creative artists in general and of composers in 
particular. As Newman, at the end of his 
* Holiday,’ has some characteristic things to say 
upon the one of these two types to which he is 
less sympathetic, perhaps I may be permitted to 
. ‘ . 

quote from an article on Composers and 
Inventors’ which I contributed to Zhe Academ 
of August 14, 1909, that is to say, on the very 
threshold of the divergence in musical opinion 
which has furnished Mr. Newman with the incentive 
to his ‘Alpine Symphony’ : 

Composition consists in putting together musical 
material with a due regard to balance, proportion, 
appositeness, and form, and uttering the whole in a 
manner free from the sins of illiteracy. Musical 
invention, on the other hand, is the art of making new 
material, and of finding new idioms and new devices 
for its expression. Not all composers are inventors, 
and not all musical inventors are in the strictest sense 
composers. Generally the two elements are combined, 
but German Kapellmeisters and English organists have 
furnished innumerable examples of the composer who 
does not invent, and the talented young man in a hurry 
often invites us to listen to invention which is far from 
being composition. Assuming a certain measure of 
musical impulse, the more this energy is absorbed by 
invention the less will be available for composition, 
and vice versd. The process of invention itself is much 
more exhaustive of brain energy than that of com- 
position, and when a musician has invented a new 
idiom, he is tempted to perfect it at the cost of further 
demands on his reserve of nervous force. The composer 
who succeeds him inherits the idiom, and, being saved 
that much expenditure of energy, is often able to use it 
to far greater advantage than its actual inventor. That 
is why the names of the innovators who extend the 
limits of musical expression often sink into oblivion 
more rapidly than those of men who devote all their 
energy to the composition of the material at hand by 
means of existing devices. . . . The question which of 
the two types of creative musicians has the greater 
importance in musical history is one which only posterity 
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can decide, and then it will rest not with the musical 
public, or the professional! musician, but with the patient 
investigator of the past. 


Now the occasion of all this pother is that just 
as composers with all their diversity conform to 
two basic types, so do critics. One type clings 
tenaciously to what is, and therefore dedicates 
himself to the past, or, at most, to such composers 
of more recent date in whom the inventive element 
is not paramount. The other is curious as to what 
may be, and on the alert for all that offers a hope, 
however faint, of growth and development. One 
regards new manifestations as a nuisance, the other 
will travel many miles to hear them, even though 
his professional duties may not involve the obliga- 
tion. Mr. Newman, who wrote a self-revealing 
article to explain why he would not go to Salzburg, 
and who devotes so much of his valuable time to 
the supererogatory task of giving enthusiastic 
support to the Pyramids, appears to dislike the 
current division into conservatives and progressives. 
Above all, he detests the word ‘reactionary.’ But 
instead of offering us alternative slogans, such as 
‘safety first’ and ‘go ahead,’ he gives us nothing 
better than ‘objective criticism,’ which, as his book 
shows, is merely another way of saying ° orthodoxy 
is my ’doxy.’ Like his kindred spirit, Lobe, he has 


admirable theories to substantiate it, but, as with 
Lobe, they compare ill with his practice. 
Every composer with strong claims to originality 


was at first appreciated by a minority, which has 
very rarely included any of these ‘ objective’ critics 
According to the latter, these minorities are 
‘cliques’ or ‘coteries’ until the central figure wins 
their recognition, when, if they are remembered at 
all, they are dignified as circles. For instance, 
there was a Hugo Wolf circle, but when a few 
critics made the discovery that there was other 
music in the world besides that derived from 
the German tradition, they were the Russo- 
Franco-Italo, &c., coterie, which had gained a 
few English adherents. A coterie may thus 
embrace a very big slice of the musical world, but 
it does not become a circle until it is included 
in the objective ‘doxy. There is nothing 
new in this. Lobe, who disapproved of 
Schumann, attributes his growing repute to the 
activities of the coterie surrounding him. Sub- 
stitute Stravinsky, and there you are. Blessed 
kindred spirit ! 

These minorities tend to grow and sometimes to 
coalesce in accordance with circumstances which 
extend beyond the province of criticism. Even if 
they dwindle and finally disappear it is not 
ultimately significant, because they, or their 
central figure, may yet have contributed to the 
commonwealth of music. Music is more obsessed 
than any of the other arts with the shibboleth of 
immortality. The painter makes pictures for the 
houses of his patrons, the dramatist plays for 
the people of his day, the author novels for 
contemporary readers. ‘Their critics do not apply 
the test of immortality. They do not take 
upon themselves to. prescribe for their 





— ra., 
descendants. They are perfectly free to refer 
to, let us say, Noel Coward’s latest comedy 
as brilliant, and nobody bothers to consider 
whether it will still be correctly described e 
brilliant when the environment which produced 
it has passed away. Thereis much music which is 
in every sense vital at the time of its appearance 
as an expression of its times, or as a_ phase of 
musical development, or as a stepping-stone to 
new prospects, and which may quite legitimately 
become obsolete within a greater or smaller period, 
Personally, I doubt very much whether any enduring 
work of art means the same to one generation as 
it has meant to another, and admitting this pos- 
sibility it is only one step further to admit that it 
may lose its meaning altogether. ‘The essential 
point is, what did it mean at the time of its 
inception, and that is the province of contem. 
porary criticism. I have myself frequently 
expressed the opinion that much of the work of 
Debussy would pass into oblivion, and that even 
those compositions which survived for a time had 
small chance of becoming immortal in the loose 
sense in which critics habituaily employ that word 
But I cannot see that this in any way lessens 
Debussy’s greatness or importance from the point 
of view of the critical historian of music. The 
art could never again be as if Debussy had not 
existed. Is that not sufficient title to fame? 

But, just as a work of art may convey a different 
meaning to different generations, can it not also 
affect differently communities of different ante. 
cedents ? Here we have a contemporary illus 
tration. Brahms, who means so much to the 
Germanic world and its periphery, fails to excite 
much response either in that great world whose 
culture is rooted in Latin soil, or in the new world 
of the Slavs. ‘ Objective criticism’ is so self 
satisfied that it is prepared to dismiss the opinion 
of half the world as incompetent. Paris rejects 
Elgar, and is put under the ban as a city of musical 
barbarians. I need scarcely add that I am not 
upholding the Parisian point of view. My argument 
is simply that when among people of high intel 
ligence there can be such divergences as these, it 
is useless to urge that the soundest contemporary 
opinion has always been, in the main, right. Its 
only another way of saying that those who agree 
with you are right and those who do not ar 
wrong. ; 

Mr. Newman has occasionally shown signs 0 
irritation at a fancied suggestion that, just as the 
Parisians apparently do not ‘understand’ Elga, 
there may be certain contemporary composé 
whom he in turn does not ‘ understand.’ Onsucd 
occasions he sometimes prefaces his subsequett 
criticism with an elaborate statement of his 
critical impartiality, which of course convicts 
only those who share his own views. This reall 
arises from a misuse of the word ~ understan¢ 
Nobody who knows Newman’s work would 
for a moment deny him the fullest possible 
measure of everything implied in that word. As 
he says, he understands perfectly, but does 00 
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approve. AS I should put it, he understands| This remarkable passage (one of many not 


serfectly, but reacts promptly to one set of| preserved in the posthumous volume * Monsieur 
ualities and only reluctantly to a different set of | Croche, anti-dilettante’) was written several years 
vualities to which, even when he has fully| after the completion of ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande,’ and 
apprehended them, he attaches less importance | over a year after its. stormy first performance at 
oecisely because they are not the qualities to which | the Paris Opéra-Comique. It is characteristic of 
ye reacts with ease, and for no better reason. It} Debussy’s attitude towards Wagner’s methods at 
nay be fortuitous that these qualities happen| its very worst. 

1) be those in which the Latin world excels. I Debussy, in those days, had some reason for 
believe that he honestly does regard himself as| being in a pessimistic and perhaps irritable frame 
impartial, but whereas he counts it against Ravel| of mind. The attitude of certain people (including 
that he lacks the qualities of Brahms, which Ravel | a number of nominally ‘influential’ critics) towards 
yould not borrow if he could, he nowhere counts |‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ had been not only hostile, 
it against Brahms that he lacks the qualities of| but incredibly rude. Disturbing events were 
Ravel. His Teutonic bias rather than his score-| occurring in his private life—events that are little 
reading proclivity is the reason why he is so often| known because the few people who are aware of 
aclined to defer judgment on a work which he/ them have so far refrained from turning them into 
has heard until he is able to see it on paper, for it}copy. He also disliked, I believe, having to 
shows a tendency to seek those qualities which | 





| write articles. In a letter which I received from 
appeal to the eye rather than the ear, and those|him at the beginning of 1903, he wrote: Il 
are in the main Teutonic qualities. He thus sees| faut pourtant bien qu’il me reste un peu de temps 
in ‘Pelltas’ monotonous strings of incoherent, | pour composer!’ And some of the articles he 
and, to him, insignificant chords, but their/wrote for Gz/ S/as (especially, perhaps, one 
frequent superb appositeness, even when he has/on Grieg, which is reproduced in * Monsieur 
apprehended it, is to him a matter of comparatively | Croche ’) bear distinct evidence of ill-humour. 
itleimportance. Ithappens to be a Latin quality.| But at all times he was wont to express his 
In that he is neither impartial nor objective. | objections to Wagner’s leitmotives. I wonder 
The kernel of the entire fallacy which he is at | whether this is the reason for which it is often 
such pains to expound lies in the touchstone of| assumed that he does not use leitmotives in 
uriosity. He, the most brilliant leader the} * Pelléas et Mélisande.’ 
onservative party has ever had in this country,} The first to put forth this assertion was, I think, 
conforms to the conservative type in the absence | the French critic, Pierre Lalo. He was promptly 
of curiosity. If a thing is not full of meaning for |and emphatically contradicted by Frederic Spigl 
him, he has not the curiosity either to inquire of|(in the Paris Revwe Blanche, December, 1902). 
himself whether there may not be unresponsive| But there may be some justification in taking up 
patches in his temperamental predisposition, or to} the matter again, for the assertion continues to 
apply himself diligently to the conundrum why|crop up now and then. For instance, Sir Henry 
this thing which conveys no meaning to him| Hadow, in his little book, ‘Music,’ says of ‘ Pelléas 
should apparently convey significance to others as/ et Mélisande’ : 
intelligent as himself. He takes the easier course The exquisite music dispensed with leitmotives—and 
of denying either their intelligence or their| what had France to do with leitmotives ?—bringing 
sincerity. and calling his own judgment ‘objective.’ back the orchestra to its function of support and com- 
He does it very amusingly, even brilliantly, and} ™&™%"y- 
those who already agree with him will derive On the other hand, Mr. G. E. Abraham, in an 
much comfort from his volume, but looking round |‘ Essay on the Leitmotive since Wagner’ (Music 
the musical world of to-day, I find those who| gnyd Letters, April, 1925), contents himself with 
disagree with him, on the whole, better company.| remarking that ‘Debussy . . . reduced the 
use of the device to an absolute minimum.’ 
DEBUSSY AND THE LEITMOTIVE Mr. Abraham’s Essay, instructive in many 
: ; respects, is very perfunctory as regards the 
By M.-D. CaLvocorEss! French school. It contains no reference to the 
Qa June 1, 1903, Debussy’s musical feuilleton| use of leitmotives in the. dramatic works of 


in the Paris Gi/ Blas contained the following | d’Indy, Dukas, and Magnard, although Bizet and 


anes : Charpentier are mentioned. As regards Debussy, 
. ‘ ° e 2 
It is hard to imagine the condition in which the | the use of the words an absolute minimum’ is 
oe brain may be thrown by a hearing of the not easily accounted for. ‘Turning to the score 
~ ole Ring’ : it becomes haunted by a quadrille of of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ we see, not only that 
“itmotives in which ‘ Siegfried’s horn-call’ dances with h 1 4 ‘mini > ke os eee os 6 ee 
the theme of * Wotan’s spear,’ while the theme of the the a ege minimum JS as 800 : a € > 
Curse’ indulges in a weird ‘cavalier seul.? Oh! | but that it exceeds—not inconsiderably—what we 
How intolerable those helmeted, skin-clad characters | observe in works by other great composers: for 
pany os a — sibey a lei appear | instance, in Moussorgsky’s © Boris Godounov.’ 
Scorte »y their confounde eitmotive, : wri af * Pelléas.’ > ? 
Sometimes they even sing it—it suggests a mild lunatic Having been written after I elleas, Debussy s 
Who, while handing you his visiting-card, would sing protest against the Wagnerian leitmotives may 
‘0 you the text thereof ! represent a change in his outlook. What he 
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would have done in the various dramatic works | motive in the Ring’ will be found to fy 
which he planned or is alleged to have planned | associated with a character, should be clear to qj 
after 1903 (the list includes “The Devil in the| students of the score. 
Belfry,’ “The Fall of the House of Usher,’ The Golaud motive reappears in the first scene 
*Crimen Amoris,’ and a ‘Tristan’ founded on/(pp. 5 & 17. I quote from the original yocgj 
Bédier’s version of the old French poem) cannot} score, not from the later edition with additional 
even be conjectured. But the fact remains that in| interludes which came, not as Debussy’s owp 
‘Pelléas et Meélisande’ he did use leitmotives.| afterthought, but to provide extra time fo, 
He used them abundantly and systematically. It} shifting the stage settings). It occurs again: 
is true that his characters do not ‘sing them,’|p. 43—Mélisande: ‘C’est le navire qui ma 
but the orchestra very often introduces them just|menée ici’; p. 45—Geneviéve: ‘Il est temps 
when (or before) the characters appear; so that,|de rentrer’; p. 57—Pelléas: “C’est au bord 
lacking the needful information, nobody would/d’une fontaine aussi qu'il vous a trouvée’: 
guess that the outburst I quoted emanated from|p. 65, before the curtain discloses Golaud lying 
the very composer who wrote  Pelléas.’ |wounded. A dozen other characteristic instances 
It is true that these motives are simple and| might be quoted. A_ particularly _ significant 
unobtrusive. Rather than organized wholes, they| reappearance is on p. 223, under Meélisande’s 
are brief units, cells, so to speak, which go to the| words: “Je ne mens qu’a ton frére.’ 
making of the musical tissue. Only one or two of} The function of Mélisande’s motive is so obvious 
them are so far organized as to consist not of a|/that I hardly need dwell upon it. It will be 
single cell, but of two (see below, Ex. 1). | observed on pp. 25, 34, 46, 47, 89, 138, 161, 167, 
This appears to be a very different procedure ‘and so on, until the last reappearance, p. 279. 
from Wagner’s, as exemplified in most of his| We also find it combined with the Golaud 
motives: but even in Wagner, typical and much| motive on pp. 43 and 188; with the Pelléas motive 
used motives appear, which are but single cells.|on p. 125; with the Wisdom or Arkel motive 
For instance, the ‘Servitude’ motive in the ‘ Ring’: | (referred to further) on p. 177 ; and with a motive 
; |which may be called the ~Threat-motive’ on 
rade — i — ail 
Gg Ps 264. i wali 
- B 3 § | The part played by this Threat-motive’ is 
—_ ‘ ° , 
| remarkable, and definitely recalls Wagner’s use of 
| certain motives in the ‘ Ring’ and in * Tristan.’ 
- ee | It first appears, very significantly, on p. 22 in 
= = =~ _ the interlude between the first two scenes—viz., at 
m the point where the dramatic conflict is about t 
| begin. And let it be remembered that I am 
referring to the original form of the interlude (this 
may serve to explain why I preferred not to quote 
from the lengthened, more easily accessible, 
edition) : 


or ' Walther’s Wooing’ in the “ Mastersingers’ : 


I shall not attempt to count and label the 
motives in ° Pelléas et Mélisande.’ But to make 
my point obvious, 1 must indicate at least a few 
of the principal motives with their characteristic | 
reappearances. Five, I think, ought to suffice. 

What we label them does not, of course, matter 
in the least. For the sake of brevity, I shall | 
label the first three, the Golaud, the Meélisande, | 
and the Pelléas motives, although quite aware that | 
they may (and probably better had) be taken as| 
standing not for the characters as individuals, but | 
for what the characters stand for in the play—even 
when they do reappear very nearly like visiting 
cards.’ | It reappears, p. 32—Arkel : ‘Nous ne savons pas 

With the fifth bar of the brief Introduction one| ce que le retour de ton frére nous prépare,’ ané 
|p. 80, ‘Il est vrai que ce chateau est trés vieux ét 
tres sombre.’ Naturally, it is very much 
evidence during the scene in the underground cave 
(pp. 126, ef seg.). It also plays a vita! part during 
ithe scene between Golaud and Yniold (pp. 145 


motive appears : 


1144, 149). It is heard when Golaud is about 
| maltreat Mélisande (p. 191), and when Pelleas 
says to himself, “Je ferais mieux de m’en aller sais 
la revoir’ (p. 210). 

Although the ‘Wisdom-motive’: 


That the first is as closely associated with|is closely connected with Arkel (pp. 22, 26, 34 
Golaud and the second with Mélisande as any| 177), it would be most inaccurate to consider It * 





—_—_ 
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a 
an individual motive, after noting the subtle 
sociation which leads to its reappearance (p. 58) 
ynder Pe!léas’s words, Ne jouez pas ainsi au dessus 
june eau si profonde.’ Equally significant of the 
motives true function are the reappearances, 
p. 181—Ark 21: ‘A mon Age,’ and p. 277,‘ Vous ne 
savez pas ce que c’est que l’ame.’ 

Often the part played by the fifth and last 
motive 1 wish to adduce is that of an individual 
motive, standing for Pelléas. It appears just 
before we see Pelléas for the first time (p. 30): 


o 

iP 

Bx.s. Gy? — 
e 


and, as a rule, escorts him faithfully (pp. 36, &c.). 
Itis used, also, for purposes of allusion: p. 74— 
Golaud: ‘Tu dois me cacher quelque chose’ ; 
9.159, Restons un peu dans Vombre ; on ne sait 
pas’; p. 190, Je suis moins loin des grands secrets 
de l'autre monde’; and p. 262—Melisande: ‘JeT’ai 
aime. On the other hand, it is used to underline 
the expressive import of Pelléas’s utterances on 
p. 209— Je vais fuir’ ; p. 217— II y aurait plutét 
de quoi pleurer’; and p. 228—‘Viens dans la 
lumicre’-—which fact militates against its being 
lescribed as a purely individual motive (if indeed 
such a thing can exist in music that is mvszc). 

[hese five instances, I am sure, are enough for 
my case. I am not out to allege that the score of 
Pelleas et Mclisande’ is improved or deteriorated 
by Debussy’s use of leitmotives, nor even that 
Debussy’s practice and his theory were two 
different things. If they do happen to be different 
although it is quite easy to realise that what 
Debussy objected to was the way in which 
Wagner applied the principle rather than the 
principle itself), then, of course, Iam more grateful 
for the practice which gave us ‘ Pelléas’ just as it 
is than for any theory which might encourage us 
to devote to being annoyed with Wagner’s 
mannerisms, energies which are better employed 
inenjoying Wagner’s genius. 

In i902, M. Spigl, rightly contradicting 
M. Pierre Lalo, wisely considered that it would be 
‘pity to dissect and pin down, like dead things, 
the live elements in Debussy’s music. Less wisely, 
pethaps, I have now thought fit not to profit by his 
example. My excuse is that my sole purpose was 
‘0 arrest the progress of a definite fallacy which, as 
ithappens, seems hard to kill. Iam quite prepared 
to plead guilty to the indictment of having made a 
mountain out of a mole-hill. For what useful 
purpose can be served by adducing either that a 
composer used leitmotives, or that he didn’t ? 


'HE BANKRUPTCY OF OPERA 
The committee responsible for the recent season 
» Opera at Covent Garden took an unprecedented 
“€P in issuing before the closing of the season a 
manifesto In answer to the criticism levelled against 
certain features of their productions. ‘This state- 


of 





ment is of the utmost gravity. It has been inter- 
preted by the daily press as a frank declaration 
that as the result of their experience the members 
of the committee have come to the conclusion 
that opera cannot be made to pay its way. If 
that is so, then opera is bankrupt as far as London 
is concerned, and sooner or later its production 
must be a thing of the past, for the number of 
wealthy music-lovers ready to risk a large sum 
with the certainty of losing a part of it must be 
limited. Yet, on the whole, we should welcome 
the declaration. If opera is in a parlous condition 
we owe it in part to the hush-hush policy which 
has prevailed at Covent Garden. If there is a 
remedy to the present situation it is in open 
discussion and complete frankness. Criticism, 
even adverse and bitter, can do no real harm if it 
is badly aimed. If it is well aimed, then its 
usefulness is evident in that it gives those who are 
responsible the opportunity to press for some 
needed reform or, maybe, to amend a flaw which 
had passed unnoticed. For instance, the scenery 
and lighting at Covent Garden have been the butt 
of much adverse criticism, and the declaration of 
the committee frankly admits its justice. Criticism 
has done good service in this instance by revealing 
at least one of the contributory causes of the present 
deplorable state of affairs. The obvious thing to 
do would now be to drive home the charge, but 
unfortunately here we have a classical instance of 
the dangers of the prevailing system. Who is 
responsible for the Covent Garden scenery? In 
who-e interest would it be to bring it up-to-date 
and thus add to the attraction of all Covent 
Garden productions? To these questions, 
apparently, there is no satisfactory answer. It 
is not the concern of the recent management, 
for having paid the last chorister and the last 
charwoman, it has nothing more to do with 
Covent Garden. It is not the business of the 
Royal Opera Syndicate, which, so far as we know, 
holds only a lease of the house for a brief number 
of years. The ground landlord obviously cares 
nothing whether the scenery is good or bad so 
long as he is paid his rental. Where, then, should 
we turn? Is it nobody’s business to see that 
the great traditions of the famous opera house 
are maintained? Surely it should be to some- 
body’s advantage if those who can _ throw 
light on this dark subject would do so at the 
earliest moment. Until something is done any 
impresario—the Syndicate, the British National 
Company, or a private concern—must pay the 
penalty. 

We are told that the case of opera is all but 
hopeless. If that is true, it is high time that 
something radical should be done, and done at 
once. If, as we believe, it is not, then the fact 
that some people believe it true ought to urge us 
to a thorough revision of our present system, and 
to strengthen its weak points, if they can be 
strengthened. Many of us believe that the right 
policy was that sketched out by Sir Thomas 
Beecham at the close of his last Covent Garden 
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season, in the speech he made before the curtain. 
It was a policy of progress, a policy worthy of the 
capital of the world. Since Sir Thomas’s retire- 
ment, however, instead of keeping that goal in view 
we seem to have gone back to the old and repro- 
duced conditions in which, so far from having a 
definite policy—or any policy—we are content to} 
drift along as far as possible, and the moment has | 
come, according to the common interpretation of | 
the Covent Garden manifesto, when drifting will | 
lead us into the shallows for good and all. Is it 
unreasonable in the circumstances to ask for a 
little more light on questions of considerable 
public interest, questions which are also of| 
considerable material importance to a large body of 
professional musicians? A National Trust has 
been founded to support opera. Any declaration 
from that body, which defined a little more clearly 
its aims and intentions, would be exceedingly 
welcome. It would be all the more welcome if it} 
gave some consideration to the peculiar problems | 
of London, and expressed a clear opinion as to | 
what London can expect not only as regards | 
material assistance, but rather in the way of advice | 
and guidance. A responsible committee would do} 
as much good in this way as in any other, | 

especially if some kind of understanding were} 
arrived at with the authorities at Covent Garden 
In open discussion and combined effort may lie| 
the salvation of opera. Such a committee could | 








assume the responsibilities which apparently rest} 
at present on nobody’s shoulders. | 


Before concluding, however, it must be said that 
if the facts stated in the manifesto are distinctly | 
interesting, the conclusions are not always con- i 
vincing. In the first place, although the season | 
resulted in financial loss, we are not told how heavy | 
that loss was. In the second place, any loss 
incurred could be easily ascribed to errors of| 
judgment committed with the best intention, or to| 
the fatal lack of understanding between our opera| 
concerns, whereby we must have either two theatres | 
open to opera within a few yards of each other, | 
or none. As for errors of judgment, these were 
not a few, if mainly due to inexperience or to} 
failure to appreciate the conditions in which opera | 
seasons can be run at Covent Garden. Some 
members of the orchestra, for ihstance, were | 
beyond doubt the best players that could be 
engaged. Others, however, were not equal to the 
responsibilities of their position; it was a plucky 
(and expensive) thing to engage so many veritable 
‘stars,’ but stars have a way of * bossing the show’ 
which does not make for good ensemble, especially 
when the time allotted to preparation is limited. 
In engaging foreign conductors the management 
was only following a tradition, but a foreign con- 
ductor who knows neither the orchestra nor the 
language of the country, is hardly likely to get the 
best results with a few rehearsals. This is not to 
disparage what has been done. But if we are to 
set our house in order, the errors of the past, 
remembered, will be the best means of avoiding 
errors in the future. B. V. 





Hd DLibitum 


By ‘Feste’ 


Q.—Would you go so far as to say that grand operais 
the keystone for the building of a musical nation? 
What about chamber music, symphonic music, instry. 
mental music of all kinds ? 

A.—I feel strongly that we cannot become a really 
musical nation until we give first consideration to grand 
opera. I believe it is the most representative of al} 
musical art forms because it takes on all of them for its 
successful expression. 

Welliam S. Brady, 
tn an interview in * The Musician? 

A few months ago I ‘released’ som: disparaging 
remarks on opera as a form; a reader, not without 
heat, challenges me to make them good. Far be 
it from me to knock at a door and run away, so] 
take up the challenge with alacrity. 

Although my objections to opera are main) 
concerned with the artistic side, and above all with 
the music, I am inclined to think that perhaps the 
most damaging charge to be brought against it (at 
all events in the present economic crisis) is that it 
|calls for an expenditure out of proportion to the 
|artistic result. I am well aware of the short 
sighted folly of demanding that art shall ‘pay 
in the direct, hard cash sense of the term. The 


|real profit that the community derives from any 


artistic or cultural enterprise is of the kind that 
cannot be appraised, so we must not look too closely 
|at the bill. At the same time the bill cannot be 
ignored, and when it is so heavy as it is in the case 
of opera, we shall be foolish if we don’t inspect it 

pretty closely, and ask ourselves if so costly a game 
is worth the candle. 

The recent season at Covent Garden. may 
well provoke such a question. During th 
eight weeks, full houses were the rule, despite 
summery weather and a heat wave that killed 
most indoor entertainments. Theatrical folk 
and concert-givers looked enviously on the open 
| queues, and thought of the handsome profit thes 
| would have made out of such patronage. Yet al 


|this support did not avail, and there was a loss 0 


every week. One would not complain of this i 
a complete and indisputably artistic success had 
|been achieved. But this can hardly be claimed 
in view of the quality of certain of the works pu! 


'on during the Italian weeks, and the frequent 


poor standard of production generally. (In regard 
to this latter point, critics who poke fun at the 
adsurdities of opera were provided with ampt 
powder and shot.) 

This unfortunate Covent Garden balance-shet 
comes at an awkward moment for those who # 
holding forth on the blessings of State-sidéé 
opera. Yet opera is the very last form 
enterprise with claims on the State. Not o 
does it yield a poor artistic return for a 
outlay ; there is the further objection 
whereas concerts, free libraries, public pa 
playing fields, &c., benefit the major part of . 
population, opera can be enjoyed only by the 
minimum. There is hardly a small town, ie 
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village, or drab suburb, unable to benefit from 
me at least of the amenities provided by the 
nites, whereas Opera can be given only in the large 
owns and cities where there is a theatre fit for the 
purpose, and a public large enough and sufficiently 
fluent to fill it. When this country once more 
inds itself with money to burn—say in our great- 
gandchildren’s time—and has done all that can 
be done in the way of subsidising orchestras, 
competitive festivals, touring chamber-music and 
other concert parties, &c., it will be justified in 
onsidering the subsidising of opera, and not 
before. 

Until that day the enthusiasts for opera—a 
niange that takes half-a-dozen fine arts and 
soils the lot—must be prepared to foot the bill 
themselves. 

The indignant reader who protests against that 
last sentence must calm himself and face the facts. 
Out of all the many hundreds of operas, are there 
more than a mere handful that can be regarded 
seriously from the combined points of view of music, 
literature, drama, and scenic effect? Very few will 
bear scrutiny on the score of music, and we can 
enjoy these as a rule only by closing our ears to the 
absurd libretto, shutting our eyes to the acting or 
senery (or both), and switching our intelligence 
ff from the plot. Apart from the pick of Wagner, 
I doubt if there are half-a-dozen operas that a 
musician can whole-heartedly admire so far as his 
at is concerned. (This is a test that cannot be 
shitked, seeing that opera is often claimed as the 
greatest of musical forms.) One of those few excep- 
tions is Verdi’s “ Falstaff,’ and it is a damning fact 
that this masterpiece is one of the least performed 
of the composer’s works. Would this be the case 
f operatic audiences were on the same level of 
musical intelligence as those who attend orchestral 
and chamber concerts? (I am not forgetting the 
practical difficulties that are alleged to prevent 
frequent performances of ‘Falstaff.’ But so long 
as the opera public is content with repetitions of a 
lew inferior favourites, managers are not likely to 
put themselves out over ‘ Falstaff.’ The work was 
given twice recently by R.A.M. students, and 
0 ought not to be beyond the scope of a company 
— at ruinous cost from the ends of the 
earth.) 


The fact is, opera is necessarily so hampered by 
conventions, makeshifts, and compromises, that 
‘irst-rate composer touches it at his peril. Wagner 
the only one of the giants who has come out of 
the ordeal with flying colours, and even he provides 
the best of evidence as to the weakness of opera 


‘s & musical form. If opera were so successful a 
blending of the arts as is claimed, how comes it 
that Practicaily all the music of his best operas can 
rae in the concert-room? In whole stretches 
- The Ring,’ ‘ The Mastersingers,’ “ Tristan,’ and 
ose we can dispense not only with the scenery 
rt ction; we can even replace the voice with an 

¢stral instrument, and listen to the result with 





more pleasure than is given by many a purely 
orchestral work. ‘The explanation is that Wagner 
was not so much an opera composer as a great 
symphonic writer who took the wrong turning. The 
time may yet come when we shall see that one of 
the greatest disasters in the history of music was 
Wagner’s stopping at his first Symphony. What a 
group of masterpieces he might have given us—a 
dozen that might have left Beethoven’s nine in the 
shade—had he not messed about at the hopeless 
task of opera reform ! 

Musicians who attend a Wagner opera go 
to hear rather than to see. I know many 
who can enjoy ‘The Ring’ only by closing 
their eyes—in other words, by ignoring all the 
constituents of opera save one. Give them the 
music, and anybody may have the remainder— 
the long-winded text, the dragons, swans, and all 
the rest of the clumsy paraphernalia. The Zoo, 
the circus, and the cinema can supply most of 
these things far better. Of all the standard operas 
there are few which combine music that will bear 
scrutiny gva music, a text that is at least a sound 
piece of work on literary grounds, and a story with 
human appeal and probability told with genuine 
imagination. When you have mentioned ‘ The 
Mastersingers,’ ‘Carmen,’ and ‘Falstaff,’ you will 
find yourself stuck. (And of these three, ‘ Falstaff,’ 
as we have seen, is rarely off the shelf.) 

On the other hand, the most successful operas 
are usually the work of third-rate composers who 
have what is called ‘a sense of the theatre’— 
which often means a knack of writing music just 
good enough to help out the dramatic situation, 
but not sufficiently good to distract attention from 
it. A similar lowering of standards prevails in 
other departments. Thus, it is a physical and 
psychical impossibility for the principals to give 
us simultaneously acting and singing of the very 
best. Also, the text must not be unduly witty or 
significant, because the exigences of vocalism will 
make it difficult or impossible to "put across.’ 
Even if it can be ‘delivered convincingly 
the hearer is so busy watching the acting 
and listening to the music that he can spare very 
little attention for the text. So it follows that 
opera demands of its constituent arts that they 
shall be always an appreciable degree below their 
best, in order that they may not kill one another. 
Only in the Overture or Intermezzo may the 
composer let himself go, whereupon enthusiasts for 
this ‘greatest of musical forms’ usually drown it 
with chatter. Is it surprising that with scarce an 
exception the most popular and successful operas 
have been written by composers who have done 
little or nothing worth hearing in the shape of pure 
music? ‘This is another way of saying that they 
couldn’t or wouldn’t write music good enough to 
stand on its own feet and hold our interest unaided. 
On the whole I think ‘couldn’t’ is the word. If 
you disagree, look down the list of opera composers 
in Kobbé’s ‘Complete Opera Book.’ They are all 
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there—the merest handful of somebodies and a|allow virtuoso conductors to confine themselye; 
host of nobodies. You will see a score of| mainly to hackneyed works, the answer is thy 
Bellinis, Donizettis, and Heérolds for one|usually the hackneyed works are fine music 
Beethoven with his solitary work (never heard| Moreover, what is hackneyed to the critic and tp 
nowadays, though described by an authority|the regular concert-goer is often novel to man 
as ‘standing almost alone in its perfect purity,|in the audience. The C minor Symphony perhaps 
in the moral grandeur of its subject, and in| holds no more thrills for you and me, but to th 
the resplendent ideality of its music.’ But/man in the next pew it may be a revelation 





| . ‘ a ie Ld ‘ ~ 
perhaps that’s why it is neglected. A public that} What has the Elixir of Love,’ or * Fedora,’ o 
wants little more than the blood and passion of the| Lucia’ to reveal to anybody ? 
‘Cav. and Pag.,’ and ‘Tosca,’ or the inanities of | 
the prima donna show-piece, is not likely to have | Space is running out, so I must merely sketch 
much use for Fidelio’). : | the rest of my indictment of opera. Briefly, then 
All this time, says a reader, you have shirked | owing to the social glamour that still hangs round 
the name of Mozart. Not a bit of it. His/jt, and to the absurd publicity given to the more 
operas bear out what I said above. Only the/ brilliant of its exponents (especially if they quarre 
music is worth listening to; who cares tuppence|to spitting point), opera attracts an amount of 
about the stories? And even so, for one| attention out of proportion to its real valu 
performance of a Mozart we have dozens of a| Think of the yards of space given recently | 
Puccini or a Leoncavallo. Jeritza’s hair, to her jewellery, to her appearing in 
= , a a church scene with uncovered head er 
[he literary and dramatic feebleness of the | ae ag SE ae » tO he 
7. . | singing Vissi d’ arte’ lying prone on the stage, &e 
average opera is admitted on all hands, and is} 7 how Seen of “hs h f 
tolerated for the sake of the music, or of a few| shaper nergy toe Aepeabolacodrase oh: made over 
wen po ; _deeg? |the things that don’t matter, and so little over the 
brilliant snippets. No other form of art is allowed | ,, - 
| things that do. 
to cumber the ground on such slender excuses as | 
appear to be sufficient for the repeated performance} Opera does harm to the cause of singing ina 
of certain operas. At the recent Italian season at! yariety of ways. One of the worst bits of singing 
. . ‘xr ’ ° ‘ . . 
Covent Garden several works—e.g., Fedora’ and|] have ever heard was in ‘ Pagliacci,’ when the 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’—were put on merely to| performance of the Prologue was marked } 
give a prima donna an opportunity for display. | practically every vocal fault—wobble, bad intom 
rhis is true to tradition. For example, I learn | tion, portamento ad nauseam and distorted rhythn 
from Kobbé that Donizetti's Elixir of Love’ was | But the singer (I forget his name) looked the par 
revived at the Metropolitan, New York, in 1904, | and certainly could act, so the doped and daze 
solely in order that ( -aruso might be heard in the | audience roared its approval of singing that would 
romance in Act 2, Una furtiva lagrima.’ Nobody have been tolerated nowhere else. ‘There mus 
pretends that this early example of Donizetti} have been a good many young students of singiy 
contains anything else worth hearing. Yet a huge| present: what sort of a lesson and example ws 
audience sat out a feeble work lasting a whole it for them? Again, consider the gramophone 
evening in order that a tenor might disport himself | records of operatic singing in which the tenos 
in one air! alternately yell and sob, the baritones bias 
A similar point is made by M. César Saerchinger and bellow, and the women mostly scream . 
. : pe sree anaes . ~ not exaggerate when I say that of every dozen 0 
in his AZusical Courier article on the Covent ° - 
C . . ‘ er such records barely one is free from bad taste ( 
;arden season. Speaking of - Lucia di Lammer- : ‘ 2 
» (fos . 4 . — bad vocalism, or both. What sort of a lessons 
moor’ (with inches of dust covering its once shot tor i a ait diemene eaaaeal 
brilliant score’), he says : oo a oa 
With all due respect to the genius of Donizetti, the 
creator of ‘])on Pasquale,’ I cannot squeeze a full half 
hour of genuine music out of all this noise. If a great leaves practically nothing to the 


But the crowning weakness of opera is that 
imagination 
coloratura must have that mad scene for her vehicle, To-day it is the fashion to sneer at oratorios an 
why not give it and be done with it, throwing the rs . . . = Te ae 

cantatas as Victorian and unimaginative. Wet 


sextet in for good measure? But to set a great apparatus ae : “ay 
in motion, and have all these people making believe at | told that it is absurd for an oratorio solos \ 


creating an illusion which is admittedly no longer personate (say) Elijah. * Elijah,’ says the scofle 

possible is economic waste. didn’t wear a boiled shirt, and didn’t denounceti 

Burning the pigsty in order to roast the pig| prophets of Baal to an orchestral accompanimet 
is an economical proceeding by the side of|(A similar objection of course might as reason) 
it. Imagine a parallel case in any other form of|be made to the singer of any kind of song 
music—an orchestral concert of poor music, | demanding characterisation, or to most elocution 
selected with a view to giving the conductor a | performances. ) But which representation © 
five minutes’ purple patch, or for the sake of a| ‘Elijah’ calls for more imagination on the part 
little bit of solo work by one of the players! It| performers and audience? An_ oratorio, © 
would never happen, simply because, with all their| which the text and music alone tell the stor 
faults, concert-goers know pretty well what’s what | or an opera, wherein the Prophet is gives © 
in orchestral music. If it be objected that they | flowing beard, sandals, and a kind of t# 
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if, instead of seeing in your mind’s eye the | 
grophets of Baal leaping on the altar and cutting | 
jemselves with knives, you demand that a group | 
‘supers’ or chorus singers shall more or less | 
simbly leap and pretend to carve themselves, your, 
magination must be in a bad way. Your place is| 
» the cinema, where that particular kind of 
vental deficiency is provided for. Thus, when 
he heroine scornfully pulls the ring from her | 
iggert and throws it on the ground, you will be given | 
:‘dose-up’ showing, first the ring on her finger (a 
singer the size of a well-nourished adult leg), then | 
the pulling-off and throwing, and finally another 
ose-up,’ wherein you will see the ring reach the 
yound and go bounding off like a child’s hoop. 

Thissamp!e of brainlessness was seen at a London | 
nema not long ago.) 

We can listen with pleasure to much of 
he music of the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ if we are 
allowed to imagine certain of the scenes. But 
shen we see (as I saw once at a performance of | 
this work) a score of stout mariners hauling 
boriously at a rope that proved to have nothing 
more substantial at the end of it than a mere 
inot; or (as happened at a recent revival) two ships 
side by side, one in calm water, the other in rough, 
ind with the wind blowing strongly two ways at 
once, we are not thrilled, but merely disrespectful. 

The absurdity of the objection to oratorio is| 
shown at once by the fact that “Gerontius’ fills the 
biggest hall in the country every year, and quite 
bviously moves those present as very few operas | 
can do. Who cares a rap what John Coates wears 
when singing the name-part? Is the ‘Angel’s 
arewell’ a bit less exquisite for being sung by a} 
Wingless woman in crépe de chine? Let a com-| 
poser come along with a ‘Gerontius,’ or a cantata 
equal to The Revenge,’ and he is sure of a public | 
as large as that for opera, and a long sight more 
maginative and intelligent. 


Opera will continue to be the scorn of a very 
lage proportion of musicians, and of such of the 
public as have not the cinema-mind, until it sheds | 
's crude and childish realism and properties, gives 
us first-rate music, stories that are not ridiculous, | 
and texts that are not stilted and sometimes even | 


All the signs point to the gradual 
; opera—the type in which 
adsurdities were thickest. Few, if any, more works 
vill be written in that style. ‘The Wagner music- | 
cramas will continue to be given ; we shall endure 
‘he /ongueurs and the comic properties for the sake 
ithe music. But new works will be short, slighter 
dtexture, and based on stories worth the telling. 


ingrammatical. 
decay of ‘grand’ 


_ The Beggar’s Opera’ has shown us that the 
ud ballad opera was not so foolish a form after 
all. Given good dialogue and first-rate songs, it 
may yet have a new lease of life. And I am 
clined to think that Holst, in his Falstaffian 
Interlude, has taken the first step towards some- 
‘hing like a new type—one in which rapid prose | 


| article will come as a cold douche. 


speech will for the first time be a constituent. Its 
setting presents problems that were not all solved 
in ‘ At the Boar’s Head.’ Even when the problems 
are solved there will be a further wait while the 


|singers acquire a diction as quick, clear, and 


significant as that of the patter-song artist at the 
music-hall. There will then be another halt 


'while audiences become sufficiently ‘quick in the 


uptake’ to keep abreast of a text that moves 
almost at speech-pace instead of being doled out 
fatiy at the rate of about twelve words per minute. 
This is not to say that all new operas will be of the 


| quick-fire order, but merely that the future lies 
| mainly with the racy rather than the long-drawn 


‘grand’ type. 


“Grand opera’ is not in our bones. As a 


| nation we are too conscious of its absurdities and 


incongruities. Our real bent is shown in Gilbert 
and Sullivan, and by our flocking to the revivals of 
“The Beggar’s Opera’ and ‘ Polly.’ There is hope 
and significance in the fact that our composers are 


|now working on lines that promise to be far more 
| characteristic and suitable to our needs than the 


imitations of foreign ‘ grand’ opera that were being 


| produced a couple of decades ago. 


(Since the above was written I have read 
Mr. Bonavia’s capital article in the July A/usic and 
Letters, on At the Boar’s Head’ and other operatic 
signs of the times. Apropos of the choice of 
subject he makes the excellent suggestion that 
English fiction presents a good field for our 
composers, and he mentions specially the 
picaresque novels of Smollett as offering likely 
material. I am glad to see that so good a judge 
as Mr. Bonavia thinks as I do concerning the 
significance of ‘At the Boar’s Head.’ His remarks 
on certain problems of opera composing should be 
read by all interested in the future of opera.) 


Finally, we are sometimes told that opera is a 
good means of approach to pure music. Get 


|the man in the street into the opera house, and he 


is half-way to Queen’s Hall.’ Only half-way, 
though, and likely to stay there. The man who 
makes his introduction to music through opera 
will inevitably associate the art with all sorts of 
extraneous things—stories, acting, appeal to the 
eye, &c., and will be so accustomed to regarding 
music as a mere constituent, that the genuine 
No; for one 
concert-goer made by opera, there are a hundred 
made by gramophone and wireless. The opera- 
house is not the place for the neophyte, but for 
the seasoned musician. The neophyte, imposed 
on by the glow and glitter, is easily persuaded into 
believing that he is assisting at an important 
artistic function, and so his taste is vitiated. The 
musician knows better. For him the average 
opera is merely a superior and very expensive kind 
of variety show, to be attended indulgently, and 
mainly for social reasons. But generally speaking, 
if he wants the best drama and the best music he 
takes them separately at the theatre and concert- 
hall. 
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A NEW PSALTER 

[In the June A/usical Times we announced 
that Dr. Charles Macpherson, Dr. E. C. Bairstow, 
and Dr. Percy C. Buck were preparing a new 
Psalter embodying freer methods of chanting than 
have hitherto been the rule. We have received 
sO many inquiries on the matter that we have 
asked the Editors for a brief statement of their 
aims and methods. In response, they kindly 
send us the following. For typographical reasons 
three of the excerpts are reproduced in facsimile. 
The next issue of the AZusical Times will contain 
a specimen page. | 


It will be agreed by all that it is possible to 
chant badly. And it is clear that the faults to be 
found in bad chanting may be grouped in two 
categories: those due to the singer, and those due 
to the psalter from which he sings. 

Failings of the former kind are, and must always 
be, the business of the choirmaster. The absence of 
rhythm, or its presence in a stilted and mechanical 
form; the lack of clearness in diction, or a 
clearness that is laboured and artificial ; such 
faults constitute the problems of choir-practice. 
But the errors due to the pitfalls of the 
Psalter are at least as numerous, and are of even 
greater importance, since they appear to have 
produced a widespread distortion of the English 
language that is universally lamented. This dis- 
tortion, moreover, is not only ugly in itself, but 
also, by its faulty verbal and syllabic stress, 
presents the words in so strange and unnatural a 
way that the mere comprehension of their meaning 
becomes a matter of difficulty. 

The Editors of the new Psalter have tried 
to remedy this reproach by introducing prin- 
ciples which have in recent years met with an 
ever-growing acceptance by lovers and singers of 
the Psalms. The first principle is that no 
consideration should deter them from giving 
singers the opportunity for making their words as 
fluent and natural as in speech. The structure of 
Hebrew poetry and the idiosyncrasies of 17th- 
century punctuation are matters of interest to 
scholars ; but it is unreasonable that reverence for 
them should persist to the point of murdering 
one’s mother-tongue. Consequently many verses 
have been bracketed in couples, to be sung to one 
single chant—a stratagem used, and possibly 
invented, by Bishop Westcott in his * Paragraph 
Psalter.’ It is manifestly impossible, for example, 
to sing to an Anglican chant, without gross 
distortion of the English language, such a 
verse as: 


Behold, they speak with their mouth, and swords are 


in their lips: for who doth hear? (Ps. lix., 7), 
but Bishop Westcott’s method immediately solves 
the problem. 

Another principle is that the first minim after 
each reciting note, and the final semibreve of each 





es, 

melodic section, should invariably carry an accente, 

syllable. Thus the old pointing of Ps. xli,, 9: 
Yea even mine own familiar friend | whom | 


trusted : who did also eat of my bread hath | laid great 
wait for | me, 


becomes 


Yea even mine own familiar | friend 


whom I | trusted ; 
who did also eat of my | bread hath 


laid great | wait for me ; 


and Ps. 1., 5: 


Gather my saints together | unto | me : those thy 
have made a covenant with | me with | sacri- | fice, 


becomes 


(iather my saints to- | gether | unto 
me, 
those that have made a | cove-nant with 


me with | sacri-fice. 


There can be no need to catalogue the complet 
list in justification of every new departure made by 
the present Editors—though it would be easy 
write at great length, as any experimenter in 
* pointing’ willagree, on such an apparently simpk 
issue as the treatment of ‘unto,’ ‘into,’ and othe 
enclitics. Buta word must be said on the on 
and only innovation made : the use of the figure; 
over certain syllables to signify a triplet. If suc 
sentences as are given below are read in a natun 
rhythm, few will dispute that the triplets are tre 


O let my mouth be | filled with th 


praise. 


(Ps. Ixxi., 7 


shalt thou make their image to 


vanish | dut of the | city. 
(Ps. Ixxiii., 19 


so 


The method by which the music is adapted © 
the triplet is simple, and has been found easy (20 
many experiments have been made) even by those 
quite inexperienced in chanting: the first of th 
two minims of the bar is sung twice. The 00 
difficulty in the process has proved to be tht 
experienced chanters are apt, from ingrained habi, 
to sing | ¢ « = | instead of a true triplet. bi 
with a little practice the rhythm becomes free a 
attractive to sing, and no one who has mastered 
will willingly return to the old rigidity. 

One form of this triplet, however, will requ 
practice, and this is the sole feature in the 
edition which the laziest singer could pretend ® 
find difficult. Occasionally the figure 3 will 
found over the final syllables of the recitation; " 
which case that word, and the two minim 
succeeding it, form a triplet. ‘The follows 
instance should make the process clear: 
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Goss. 





God. 


hands .un-to | 


Many people, however, will demand from the 
Editors no apology for the fact that just one 
jeparture from common usage will make it essential 
to practise the psalms—at all events for a time— 
before singing them in Divine Service. 


Music in the Foreign Press 


MUSIC IN RUSSIA 


In the ue Musicale (July), L. Kochnitzky 
writes 

It seems as though musical taste, while spreading 
through the Russian masses, has become shallower 
and poorer. The Soviet Government is accomplishing 
an unparalleled effort to promote musical culture. 
Never in modern times has a system of education 
ascribed so important a place to music. But the 
tendency is to propagate, glorify, and maintain certain 
tendencies that properly belong to the 19th century only 
—especially the heroic romanticism characterising the 
period from Wagner to Strauss, and the folk-lore (or 
rather, bogus folk-lore) current. Referring to over 
a hundred concert programmes, I was surprised to note 
the almost complete absence of the names of Bach, 
Handel, Gluck, and Mozart. Debussy and Ravel seem 
likewise proscribed. The Russian peasants and workmen 
are gluttons for plays and music. After a perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Onegin’ at a workman’s centre 
near Leningrad, the audience vociferously claimed, 
'y way of an encore, Beethoven’s ‘Choral’ Symphony, 
which had been performed there a week before. 
Composers received their education under the 
old régime will never be able to adapt themselves to 
present requirements. What the younger composers 
can achieve is yet uncertain. At least five or six years 
should elapse before we venture a judgment on present- 
day production. The performances given at the 
Leningrad and Moscow Operas are splendid. The 
famous Ballet School at Leningrad was carefully 
preserved, and is now in full sway. 


who 


The May issue of Afe/os contains, among various 
other articles on Russian music, the end of 
sabaneiev’s article on contemporary Russian com- 
posers (see Musical Times, June, p. 606). 

Samuel Feinberg’s music is worthy of attention ; 
tis characteristic of a high-strung individuality, 
whose outlook is almost hysterically visionary. 
Anatoli Alexandrov is quieter, and has undergone 
various influences — from Scriabin and Ravel to 
Rachmaninov. Gédicke is determinedly con- 
Stvative, and, broadly speaking, not unrelated to 
Brahms, Roslawetz is essentially a ‘neo-academic’ 
Composer, at the very antipodes of Scriabin. 
Sabaneiev describes his own compositions as showing 
affinities, so far as tendencies are concerned, with 
‘te German romanticism of Schumann, Wagner, and 
List. He names a dozen junior composers, briefly 
characterising each one of them. 





CRITICISM AND WAGNER 

By a remarkable coincidence, at the very moment 
when most of us (at least, 1 hope so) are anxiously 
weighing the evidence adduced by Mr. Newman in 
order to do away with the current notion that truly 
original composers are often abused and condemned 
by contemporary writers on music, Prof. Max Chop 
is writing in the Sigwa/e on ‘Richard Wagner in 
the Light of Contemporary Criticism.’ Only five 
instalments (June 1to-July 8) are available so far; 
but one cannot help wishing that the author had 
drawn more extensively on the ‘ better-class criticism 
of Wagner in his own day,’ to which Mr. Newman refers 
(‘A Music Critic’s Holiday,’ p. 281), and less on 
Tappert’s ‘ Schimpflexicon’—which Mr. Newman 
says, ‘does not tell a quarter of the story.’ It would 
be interesting to know how many of the men who 
wrote for the Press really proclaimed the greatness 
of Wagner’s music when this music first came to 
light. The number of those who abused it is truly 
formidable. ‘The list, as summarised by Prof. Chop, 
distinctly conveys the impression that readers who 
sought enlightenment in the daily Press, or in musical 
periodicals, must have found good grounds for 
thinking Wagner a poor musician indeed. .When 
will the better-class criticism of ‘ Tristan’ in 1865, of 
‘The Mastersingers’ in 1868, or of ‘The Ring’ in 
1876 be re-published, so that all of us may judge how 
many critics really displayed perspicacity on these 
momentous occasions ? 


A SNAPSHOT OF DEBUSSY 
In the ‘ Nouvelles Littéraires’ (quoted in the July 
Revue Musicale), Jacques Emile Blanche gives the 


following thumb-nail sketch of Debussy : 


He, who was so materialistic and so saturnine, except 
when the question arose where to obtain caviare or 
some other food for which he had an inordinate liking, 
so lethargic, so heavy, so intent on ‘ bagging’ publishers 
—he whom Pierre Louys used to help in all sorts of ways 
to drive the devil from the door . would undergo a 
complete transformation as soon as his fingers, other- 
wise most clumsy, touched the keyboard. Then we 
would forget Wagner, and even our beloved Fauré. ... 
At the end of those meetings, he would enter a pastry- 
cook’s shop, Rue Favart, and with much prodding— 
tothe shop-girl’s disgust—select some luscious crovustade. 
Then Pierre Louys and Tinan would take him to dine; 
and all night long the three wandered from bar to 
‘brasserie.’ Debussy hated the theatre. Circuses and 
acrobats were already in vogue. 

FRENCH SOCIETY AND MUSIC 

In the same issue, E. Vuillermoz describes the new 

French fashions in art, thus: 


For the past few years Diaghilev, under the influence 
of an evolution which started in society circles, has 
worked chiefly for the painters. Painting is the art now 
in vogue. Wagner compelled high society, at least for 
a time, to display an interest in music; but fashion 
has changed. It is far smarter, nowadays, to think of 
Picasso than of Ravel, to collect canvases or drawings 
than to read music. The movement has reached the 
provinces. At Lyons, for instance, where music used 
to reign unchallenged, it is only in brushwork and 
pigments that thrills are sought. 


A HUNGARIAN COMPOSER 
In the same issue, Arthur Hoerée writes on 
Tibor Harsanyi, a Hungarian pupil of Kodaly, and 
describes various works of his as attractive, and rich 
in promise of greater things to come. 
M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 
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CHURCH MUSIC 

A setting of ‘Ye Holy Angels Bright,’ composed 
for the two hundred and seventy-first Festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy, by Stanley Marchant (Novello), 
should make a welcome addition to the repertory of 
good choirs. It contains some skilful and highly- 
effective writing for the voices—without, however, 
providing any really serious problems for the average 
singer. The opening section (Andante maestoso) is 
for four-part chorus, with frequent subdivision of 
individual parts. ‘Ye blessed souls at rest’ opens 
with bass solo (/vanguillo), and is continued by 
semi-chorus There is considerable diversity 
of key and treatment before the original key ts 
reached on page 14. The final pages are broadly- 
written, and lead to an imposing close. Choirmasters 
should note that orchestral parts may be had on hire. 

The outstanding features of E. W. Naylor’s 
setting of ‘ We have heard with our ears’ (Novello 
are broad, smoothly-written voice-parts, quite easy 
to sing, and an interesting free organ accompaniment. 
The opening movement—in march time—develops 
through several pages a stately theme first given out 
by tenors and basses in unison. This may be used 
as a separate anthem. A short, vigorous section, 
‘Let us now praise famous men,’ leads into an 
expressive moveinent, ‘O pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem,’ set for bass solo and chorus (S.S.A.T.B.). 
[his also may be used separately. The work 
concludes with a recapitulation of the opening chorus. 

A volume of Twelve Introits or Short Anthems 
Novello) by various composers should prove useful 
in many churches. The pieces vary in length from 
two to four pages, and include, amongst others, 
Purcell’s ‘ Let my prayer come up,’ S. S. Wesley’s 


S.S.A.). 


‘Lead me, Lord,’ Richard Farrant’s ‘ Hide not Thou | ; er of 
copies on application. 


Thy face,’ John E. West’s ‘Hide me under the 
shadow of Thy wings,’ C. Lee Williams’s ‘ Blessed 
Lord,’ and ‘ O Lord, increase my faith,’ by Orlando 
Gibbons. Each Introit is also published separately. 
From the Oxford University Press comes the first 
of Six Short Anthems for the Seasons of the Church, 
by Henry G. Ley. This is a setting of the Easter 


hymn, ‘ The strife is o'er,’ to a melody of Melchior | 


Vulpius (1609). The tune, which is a strong one, 
has been admirably treated by the composer, and we 
have as a result a fine, stately little work which has 
the double advantage of being short and also per- 
fectly easy to sing. 

From the S.P.C.K. come ‘ Three Simple Motets’ 
under one cover) by Geoffrey Shaw, and ‘A 
People’s Harvest Music’ put together by Eleanor 
C. Gregory. The Motets are simple arrangements 
for four voices unaccompanied of (a) the melody 
from the Mechlin Gradual (‘ Therefore, we before 
Him bending’), (4) the Proper Melody, ‘ Adoro Te,’ 
from the Solesmes Version (‘Thee we adore’), and 

) the Proper Melody, Rouen Version, for ‘ Hail, 
true Body.’ Needless to say, these are all laid out 
by Mr. Shaw with admirable taste and skill. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Gregory’s ‘ Harvest 
Music’ will be widely used in those places where 
elaborate music is either not possible or not desired. 
It falls into five sections, under the headings: Our 
Daily Bread; Man does not live by bread alone ; 
The Bread of Life; Labourers into the Harvest; 
The End of the World. Each section comprises 
one or more hymns and a reading. The people 





ll, 
share in the singing of most of the hymns, in som, 
of which variety is obtained by the occasional use of 
descant. There are two ‘Choir Interludes’ whic, 
except for one simple verse, directed to be sung 
unaccompanied, are sung either in unison or by 
alternate men and boys. In the 67th Psalm, sung 
to Tone 5, alternate verses are sung by people and 
choir, the latter singing a faux-bourdon by Viadana 

‘The Easter Hymn with Faux-bourdon,’ by Martin 
Shaw (Curwen), is the well-known ‘Jesus Christ js 
risen to-day.’ Mr. Shaw uses the version altered 
from the melody in ‘ Lyra Davidica’ (1708), and his 
faux-bourdon is an excellent example of its kind, 

In his setting of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
in C (Stainer & Bell) written for the 1925 Festival 
of the Rochester Diocesan Church Choir Association, 
C. Hylton Stewart has evidently aimed at simplicity 
and freshness. The treatment generally is restrained 
and subdued, and strenuous singing is rarely called 
for. Settings of this type are none too common, and 
choirs of all sorts will doubtless be glad to add the 
work to their repertory. In the third bar of line 2, 
page 2, the treble B is a misprint for C. 

The issue by the Oxford University Press of 
fourteen Full Anthems, by Dr. John Blow (16,8. 
1708), should prove of exceptional interest to choir- 
masters. These are published for the first time 
from transcriptions of the original manuscripts by 
Dr. Heathcote D. Statham. They display a great 
variety of treatment, and while some are fairly easy, 
others require a skilled choir. Most of them may be 
sung unaccompanied, but a few have a definite 
organ part. No. 1, ‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul. 
has a verse part for double choir, and the greater 
part of No. 8, ‘Bow down Thine ear, O Lord, is 
written for S.A.T.B.B. Otherwise, four-part writing 
is the rule. It is impossible to discuss this fine 
series in detail, and choirmasters should take advan- 
tage of the offer of the publishers to supply specimen 
G. G. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


The issue in five books of the complete keyboard 
works of Orlando Gibbons is a practical way o 
observing his Tercentenary. The patient and enth 
siastic editor and transcriber is Margaret H. Gly, 
and the volumes are published by Stainer & Bel 
Books 4 and 5, consisting of pieces mainly intended 
for the organ, were discussed in last month’s J/usic 
Times.) The collection inevitably contains 4 
proportion of matter that is of little more tha 
antiquarian interest—sometimes not even that—bu 
there are delightful things. One feels that the nett 
now is for a single book containing the undoubted 
pick. The average player is not likely to spend fre 
half-crowns in order to find a few plums in ed 
book, but he will not grudge one for a well-selecte: 
album. The complete edition is for the libray 
There are two publics for old music—the compart 
tively small and special one which likes to have 
handy for reference, and therefore wants comp 
editions ; and the larger one that is genuinely anxs 
to play and teach such works as are practicable at 
interesting to-day. Unfortunately, those respons* 
for revivals have too often catered only for the form 
Hence the wealth of delightful music of all kin 
hidden, ¢.g., in the vast tomes of the Purcell Soc!’ 
and unknown to the general musical public. Thee 
volumes of Gibbons contain fifty-two pieces, consis" 
of Masks and Dances (Book 1), Variations (Book* 
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aspire 
pavans and Galliards Book 3), and Fancies (Books 
sand 5). The Masks and Dances are the simplest, 
jad perhaps the most immediately attractive. The 
ations contain some thin and tedious pages, as 
sell as some Of real charm. The more elaborate of 
.» Galliards call for a very good player. Miss 
vn contributes a long and interesting preface, and 
ach book contains a list of corrections made by 
yer, It is a pity these corrections could not have 
appeared as ilternative readings on the pages in 
hich they occur. The player comes across some 
srogression that gives him pause, and if he wishes to 
cnow whether it stands so in the original, he has to 
vn back to a lengthy list (that in Book 3 contains 


\arl 


nearly seventy entries) and painfully take up references | 
By | 


to page, line, stave, bar, beat, and MS. reading. 

me he has got back to his page and laboriously 
tacked down the exact beat, he has probably forgotten 
shat the list told him about the MS. version. 
‘ranted the need for such a list, it might easily have 
been made a good deal less formidable. 

sas an omitted tie, for example, might have been 
amended by the editor without further reference. 
Some of Miss Glyn’s emendations in the matter of 
xccidentals may be questioned; and, on the other 


|, some progressions are passed that certainly 
vem to call for correction. 
n the opening 


Thus, on p. 6 of Book 2, 
bars of the French Coranto, we have 


can there be much doubt that in the second bar the 

s should be sharpened? Here, surely, is an 
mission On the part of the copyist, and its non- 
orrection points to a lack of either care or courage 
m the editor’s part. Miss Glyn’s estimate of certain 
{the pieces will probably strike some players as 
over-enthusiasti: For example, she describes the 
set of variations on ‘The Hunt’s Up’ as ‘a master- 
piece of exquisite contrapuntal expression.’ I have 
ven a Gibbonsite for a good many years, but the 
fact does not hinder me from finding a large portion 
of the figuration in this piece puerile. If I didn’t 
now that Gibbons shows far more resource and 
‘auty elsewhere (v.g¢., in the really beautiful and 
txpressive *Ground’), such lavish praise 
merely set me against Gibbons as a keyboard writer. 
‘gain, speaking of the Fancies for organ, Miss 
ilyn says 


His Fancies, in reality free fugues, are the greatest of 
theit kind that have ever been written, and they open 


‘new door in the fugal line. After three hundred 
tars, he is still in the van of development. 


‘ut the pieces are, after all, mere early feelings of 
ire on the fugal form, and inevitably 
“ws sant that is experimental—even dull. Such 
;_, ay be ‘the greatest of their kind,’ and yet be 
we from intrinsi: greatness. Nor do I see how they 
open a new door in the fugal line,’ or how in this 
ited anenes in the van of development.’ Like 
? fanzoni, ricercari, and other primitive fugal 
1-century Italian composers, they 


av . 
© been superseded by the fugue, and neither they 


Such obvious | 


would |} 


| effort involved. 


| a prelude and fugal Allegro. 





nor their composers can be described as being s/i// 
in the van. They were pioneers then, but not 
now. I dwell on this point, not out of disrespect 
to the memory and achievements of a great man, 
nor in any desire to belittle the work of Miss Glyn, 
but because I am sure that the cause of old music 
is damaged by indiscriminate praise. With these 
reservations I join in the chorus of thanks to Miss 
| Glyn for giving us in these books much that is of 
| historic interest, and not a little that is beautiful 
| as well. 





| Bach’s Toccatas have just been issued in an album 
| by Augener, with fingering and expression marks 
| added by an unnamed editor. From the same house 
comes a book of fifteen of Schumann’s songs, arranged 
for pianoforte solo under the title ‘A New Album for 
the Young.’ The aim of the arranger, Alex Roloff, 
is to provide studies in melody playing. The pieces 
|serve well for this, and also for other technical 
purposes ; some, for example, are excellent for rather 
simple four-part playing. Inevitably a few of the 
songs suffer in transcription—a pause or repeated 
| phrase that is full of significance when allied with 
words, often becomes feeble when merely played. 
But the pieces, which range from easy to moderately 
difficult, will provide good material for the young 
| student. Mr. Roloff has added full fingering, and 
| his arranging is tasteful and musicianly. 
| Alexander Tcherepnin is very much to the fore 
| lately, his pianoforte works being edited and fingered 
| by Isidore Philipp (under whom he studied), and 
published by Durand. His ‘ Sonatine Romantique,’ 
like the rest of his work, shows not a little of the 
influence of Prokofiev, but there are signs that 
|he will go farther than that composer. He seems 
|to have a good deal more invention, and although 
|he is still over-fond of the brittle higher reaches 
of the keyboard, his writing for the pianoforte 
shows a fine knowledge of effect. For one thing, he 
is rarely guilty of the modern fault of overloading his 
score. Generally his texture is on the lean side. His 
Sonatine consists of four movements, linked up 
thematically. There is a bleakness about much of it 
| that the title does not lead us to expect, and, like a 
true Russian, the composer is prone to harp on a 
little scrap of tune, trusting to insistence for his 
effect. The work calls for an agile player, and one 
who will not flinch at asperities. Tcherepnin is 
still young—in the twenties—and his works point 
to his being a very considerable figure later on. 
Harry Hodge’s pianoforte music has been so 
favourably spoken of that I expected a good deal 
from his two works just published by Breitkopf & 
Hiirtel—‘ Eine Melodie mit Veriinderungen’ and 
|‘Eine Kaffee-Fantasie.’ The air in the first 1s 
|simple, and rather too obviously a//a Mozart. 
| Neither it, nor the variations to which it is subjected, 
seem to be worth the very considerable technica} 
The Kaffee piece is on a necessarily 
angular theme, C A F F E E, and is in the form of 
Such ingenuities as the 
combination of two different themes based on the 
letters are purely paper effects, and the music as a 
whole has an inappropriate dryness. 





Frederick Nicholls’s Toccata has spirit, though on 
the whole the keyboard writing is conventional, 
But some harmonic piquancies keep the interest from 
flagging. It makes a good show in return for a 
moderate degree of effort. 

Under such a title as ‘Trois Danses Exotiques’ 
a composer may let himself go, and certainly 
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Leo Kok is ‘all out’ in his ‘ Danse de l’esclave,’ ‘ Valse | 
in peu sentimentale,’ and ‘Danse 
Chester). In the third he gives us a_ kind of} 
chopstick effect, the right hand being in E minor, | 
and the left in F sharp major. Throughout the set, | 
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ahi a 
to each piece. In the latter he unfortunately adopts D 
Passionnée ’ | the bad old habit of suggesting titles ‘ Outbreak o as ¢ 
Anger,’ ‘Impending Tragedy,’ ‘Linked Sweetness’ sett 
‘Gloom,’ &c. ” Will 
In Edward Ballantine’s Variations on ‘ Mary had a read’ 
little lamb’ (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) we have a clever the h 


the player has to play up to the titles with ‘en extase,’ 

lésespéré, ‘le plus fort possible,’ ‘nerveux,’ ‘en 
délire,’ &c., and at one point is bidden to play ‘comme 
flute et tam-tam, tres doux.’ Ifhe does, will the hearer 
be aware of it In the Valse the right hand plays over 
and over again Aff the little clump of notes F sharp, 
Like the rest of the ‘ progressives,’ 
the composer seems to take an almost childish delight 
in harping on some little feature of this kind. A 
i good range of power and tone-colour 
ind easily acquire a reputation for 
is 


G, A sharp, and B 


player with 
could 
up-to-dateness 
everything and musi 
One doesn’t need to 

, ‘ 1» , 

alled ‘advanced’ type of new musi 


make a hit, 
these which effect 


next to nothing. 
} 


witl pieces, in 
much of the 
in order to 


omposers fall intotwo groups. There are 


ook over 
50 
see that its 
those who have something to say and who can Say it 
in a manner that is genuinely novel, and yet natural 
and sincere, And there are the others. 
Bliss belongs to the first group has always been 


evident to most of us His ‘ Masks,’ four pieces, 
just published under one cover by Curwens, strike 
me as being among the most significant of new 
pianoforte works hey abound in passages that 
look all wrong, but sound extraordinarily right, 
This, of course, is merely another way of saying 
that the composer knows his job; and it follows 
that the player must know his, too He must 
not only be a good man of his hands; he must 
be able to manage the nice adjustment of tonal 
values necessary for the due effect of the more 

Incidentally there are some 


dissonant passages. 
bits of polytonality that have their natural place in 
the scheme, instead of being worked in as a kind of 
Bliss 1s 


stunt.’ Welcome, too, are the hints that 
becoming less a mere clever, irresponsible leg-puller 
for example, No. 3 isan os/ina‘o with a curiously 


wistful touch. \s is implied above, these pieces 
are difficult They are not everybody’s meat, but the 


player who is not at once repelled, and who perseveres 








with them, will find himself more and more attracted. 

Frank Bridge’s three Lyrics, ‘Heart’s Ease,’ 
‘Dainty Rogue,’ and the ‘ Hedgerow,’ and two other 
pieces, ‘ Retrospect’ and ‘ Through the Eaves,’ all 
published separately (Augeners), vary a good deal in 
attractive power, and strike me as being more 
persistently dissonant than is usual with _ this 
composer. The first two make their way with one 
readily enough, but the others are slow in yielding 

p their charm. In fact, | am bound to confess 


\ r 
that they have withheld it from me so far, although 


ey contain much that is harmonically striking, and 
are, of course, very skilfully written for the keyboard. 
All are difficult except ‘ Heart’s Ease,’ which 
re es mainly singing-tone and delicacy of touch, 
ibin may have had the best of his day as an 
rchestra ymposer, but the charm of his lesser 
pianof e pieces will probably keep his memory 
ret for a lon while A ‘Scriabin Album 


ontaining thirty-three 


Belaiett Leips Hawkes), 
will meet the need 


Preludes, 


ot S pieces, mainly 

of the large number of players who have no 
ise for the Sonatas. rhe selection ranges from 

Op to Op. 5 ind so gives a good idea of his 
velopment mposer Dr. Eaglefield Hull 

development as a composer. r. Eaglefiel< ull 


biographical preface, and a brief note 


cont putes a 





That Arthur | 






bit of fooling. The ten variations are in the styles o; 
various composers. ‘The imitation is generally good 

sometimes with a touch of malice, as in the Mozar: 
‘Agneletto in C,’ and the Debussy ‘Evening of 
Lamb.’ The titles and directions are as good {y, 
as the music. Thus, the player of ‘Evening of a 
Lamb’ is exhorted to ‘exagérez toutes les nuances 
sans la moindre exagération,’ ‘épatez les bourgeois 






















&c. ; and the final direction, ‘dans une sonori: 

muette et nostalgique,’ appears thus in ‘Editor’ mK | 
translation’: ‘Press the keys without them q, 
make sound. Quit the last chord with a litte on 






noise of the keys and the pedal which rise sudden! 
Mr. Ballantine’s jew d’esprit calls for a nimble 
well as a humorous player. H. G 








NEW VIOLIN MUSIC 
The violin pieces published during the last mon 
will not detain us long, for they amount to three—ar 
arrangement of Goltermann’s Cantilena from the 
















’Cello Concerto (Paxton), and two short pieces, ‘From visat 
the Canebrake’ and ‘From the Rockies,’ by Samu » thei: 
Gardner (Hawkes). The Goltermann Cantilena has lerabl 
been arranged by Mr. C. Neil, and is as suitable for he mu 
the viola as for the violin. Indeed the violinist can If the 
play it all without ever touching the E string, the probab] 
arrangement consisting in directing him to pla prophec 
bar on the E which can be equally effective on the concern 





\ string. As for its artistic worth, Goltermann 
no longer sué judice, and his name has complete 
disappeared from concert programmes. ‘That there 
still exists a public which cherishes these innocent 
and ideals more than we are 
prepared to assert. At any rate, since the printings 
very neat we hope the publishers’ confidence will 
justified. 

Mr. Gardner’s composition suggests somehow t 








straightforward is 














the ‘Rockies’ and the ‘Canebrake’ are not fa avour 
removed : whatever merits or demerits one piece especially 
possesses, are shared with the other. Both mate , 
pretty play with double stops, and in both 
harmonization is either very simple or obscure 
is not that any of the chords used by the compos 

difficult or objectionable. No chord, howest \dam | 


are 
complex, is inadmissible 
method in the apparent madness in the best moder 
and it is in the logic of harmony that Mr. Garcnt 


B. 





there 


But 





to-day. 








seems somewhat unconvincing. 

















VOCAL SCORES 

English versions of the Bach Cantatas stea 

ncrease he Oxford University Press has 

issued ‘See, now’ (‘ Sehet, welch eine Liebe mes 

the secular Cantata, ‘ False Love’ (‘ Amor Traditore r orch 
edited by Dr. W. G. Whittaker, with English te we s 
Dr. Sanford Terry. ‘See, now’ calls for sopra! a 
contralto, and bass soloists. The choir work cons temdie 
of three Chorales (instead of the solitary exam?" intee aan 
usual in these works), and a splendid fugal chores — 5 
fourteen pages in length. The choral parts OE eB dow, “ 
work are in Staff and Tonic So!-fa notate® vithout } | 
combined. ‘Amor Traditore,’ as everybody kno): 0 be 
tte ‘9 CONsist 






one ol Bach's 3 


Marks, 





s for bass solo, and is fort 
|group of essays in the Italian solo-cantala ™ 
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Dr, Whittaker as editor takes us all with him, but 
e sometimes leaves us guessing. His 
ie Coelestial Spheares’ (a fine poem by 
Wiliam Habington) is extremely difficult, and a 
reading of the vocal score does not convince us that 
the hard nuts always yield a kernel worth the effort. 
Perhaps the snterprising Philharmonic Choir will 
rack them for us and let us see. We feel that so 
isician as Dr. Whittaker would not 
wn these craggy and complex pages 
sure of his ground. 
ore of ‘The Town of the Ford,’ the 
pageant recently produced at Guildford, has been 
blished by T. Andrews, of Guildford. The 
mposer, Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill, is well fitted for 
f th He has a capital vein of tune, 
and expressive by turn, and always 
s happy, too, in his treatment of 
[here is ample material in this 
for an attractive suite, and no doubt 
ll take some such step to save the 
sic from the oblivion that otherwise 
1 work primarily of local interest. 
1) Curwens comes Ethel Smyth’s latest opera, 
nte Cordiale,’ described as ‘a post-war comedy, 
t.’. The composer has provided he 
despite recent warnings as to the 
omposers, like shoe-makers, sticking 
udging from the songs—written in 
the humour is somewhat elementary. 
neful, and strikes one as over-facile. 
lialogue is good, ‘Entente Cordiale’ 
in attractive entertainment; 
ain where new operatic work 
1 we must await the event. 
re the Festival 
to hand—Sir Walford Davies’s ‘ Men 
suite for use in churches, for 
orchestra, and organ (Curwen). 


compose! 


as 


setting of 


kind 


ocal, and 
aditional 
gageant mu 


the composel 


>. 


lity OL 


will 
but 


is 


make 


of one of Gloucester 
mes 


} ] 
i cnoral 


xt consists of half-a-dozen poems by unnamed 
them Bunyan, whose now familiar 


s given a fine extended setting. (ne 
the other poems strike us as being perhaps 
ind personal for choral use. 
from the composer 

1utiful ending. 


The mystic 
present, 


is 


RES 


Suite in C, for string orchestra, is 
eye to amateur and school orchestras 
t double-basses), and seems admirably 
Chere are five movements, all 
vhtforward, and on the short 
ilso be played as a string quartet. 

Ss a version for piano-conductor, 

of the music could be played 

n solo (Augenet 

‘A Holiday Tune’ i 
one ilute, one 
and two horns. 


use. 


side 


for 


two 


Ss also 
oboe, 
Here, ag: 

Augener 
all problem is Edgar Varese’s 
ven). Iti flute (alter 
)), clarinet, oboe, bassoon, horn, 
and double-bass tuned 
looked long at ‘Octandre’ 
yain much idea of its effect 
lissonant, and bristles with dynamic 
/f being as thick as peas. One| 


soon, iin, 
ts no problems 
s scored for 
ymbone, 
lave 


e to 


must wait for a performance before deciding whether 
it is all worth while. On paper it looks incoherent 
which is, perhaps, what the composer means it to be 
in performance. If one knew who, what, when, or 
where Octandre is, it might be a help. 

From the same enterprising house comes a very 
handsomely bound and printed full score of Arthur 
Bliss’s ’ Symphony. Another performance of 
this work is surely overdue. I believe the composer 
s at present in this country; if so, it would be a 
graceful act to play the Symphony before he leaves 
again. It would probably be a draw for one of 
the symphony evenings of the ‘ P The sight 
of the raises hopes and desires that 
In default of the Symphony, perhaps we might be 
given Mr. Bliss’s ‘Mélée Fantasque,’ which has also 
just appeared in full score (Curwen 
has been undeservedly neglected of late. Personally 
I should welcome his high spirits as a relief from 
much of the dismal grubbiness that prevails among 
the very Art-iest circles just now. His work has far 
more vitality and sincerity than much of the sham- 
antique that at present is the fashion in our academic 
Let us hope the issue of these full scores 
will serve to remind conductors and public of a com 
poser who is a far more considerable figure than the 
Aurics, Honeggers, and Prokofievs, not only by 
virtue of his achievements, but even more by his 
promise. And he is notable as one of the few com 
posers who can be humorous—even witty—in terms 
of music 

\ couple of scores come from the Oxford University 
Press. Edgar Bainton’s set of three pieces, ‘ Pavane, 
Idyll, and Bacchanal,’ is for string orchestra with, in 
the Idyll, a part for flute which may be taken by 
violin; there an tambourin in the 
Bacchanal. The pieces are moderately difficult, free 
in style, and attractive. An arrangement of Bach’s 
Organ Prelude in C (that associated with the great 
five-voiced Fugue) has been made Bernard 
Jackson for an orchestra of strings, two flutes, and 
two oboes. This fine movement is capable of more 
than one interpretation. Organists play it loudly or 
softly with equally good effect provided they manage 
the rhythmic On the whole the flavour i 
pastoral, and Mr. Jackson has taken that view of it, 
even to the extent of calling it ‘Pastoral Prelude 
a step in the wrong direction. It would have been 
more to the purpose to give the source of the work. 
Not man ians outside the organ loft 
identify it as an organ work, for, attractive as it is, 
performances of it are comparatively rare. In its 
small orchestra it should be effective. 
Che music, with its clear texture and pastoral mood, 
lends itself remarkably well to strings and wood-wind, 
and within tl of good amateur 
players. 
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The Musician’s Bookshelf | 


‘Ear-Training, Including Musical Appreciation and | 
Rhythmic Movements.’ Part 1. For Children 
from Five to Nine Years of Age. By Mabel 
Chamberlain. 

[ Novello, 6s.] 

Chere is no more hopeful augury for the future of 
music in this country than the skill and enthusiasm 
spent on the subject in our schools. Much still 
remains to be done—for example, it ought not to be 
beyond the power of the education authorities to 
ensure that every school has the benefit of the 
services of a good musical instructor, either as a 
visitor or a member of the staff. At present the 
standard in singing varies to a degree that would not 
be tolerated in any other subject. We cannot 
imagine, for example, two neighbouring schools 
differing so much in the matter of arithmetic that 
their respective standards would be marked at 
100 per cent. and jo per cent. Yet it is no 
exaggeration to say that such inequality may be 
found where music is concerned. Any reader who 
has had much experience of children’s days at 
competition festivals will have heard performances 
as wide as the poles asunder in regard to vocal 
quality and sight-singing, despite the fact that the 
children belonged to the same district, and were of 
the same type. Would a test in any of the ‘ three 
R’s’ have yielded so discrepant a result? 

Clearly, then, there is much to be done; that it 


will be done, and in the near future, seems certain. | 
|way of teaching the young idea how to shoot in 


[he standard is steadily rising, and the official mind 
is becoming aware of the value of music as a factor 
in human life. Above all, the ideas and experiences 
of enthusiasts who are both musicians and trained 
teachers are gradually being made available for the 
rank and file, so that method is rapidly taking the 
place of muddle. 

The mere title-page of Miss Chamberlain’s book is 
an indication of the progress made during recent 
years so far as fundamental principles are concerned. 
As Dr. Borland says in his prefatory note, real ear- 
training formerly had no place in musical education, 
whether in school, college, or musical academy, 
and only recently have we come to see the 
importance of rhythmic training in the very earliest 
stages of musical education. No less significant 
is the fact that this large book is_ con- 
cerned only with the teaching of children of an age 
that was formerly provided for (if at all) by the 
casual picking up of a few songs ‘ written down’ to 
the supposed capabilities of small children, and 
rarely of any musical value. To-day we know that 
there is no more justification for giving youngsters 
bad tunes to sing than there is for thinking (as our 
grandmothers thought) that any old tin-kettle of a 


pianoforte was good enough for practising purposes. | 


Miss Chamberlain’s book thus has the great merit of 
being based on the unassailable principles that the 
children must be caught young, put on the right path 
from the start, and systematically directed. 

Those two last words may give pause to the folk 
who in a vague sort of way regard method as being 


necessarily inimical to music. An art so largely a 
|truly laid; it also provides lessons of an 


matter of taste and imagination, they feel, is apt to 


but is concerned mainly with its life (rhythm) ang 
its beauty (melody). 


The plan of the work is roughly as follows. 


a few pages of practical hints as to teaching 


| five Steps dealing with the five years concerned 
sections on rhythmic movements; Tonic Sol. 
hand-signs for pitch ; arm-beating ; the gramophone 


with a valuable detailed list of records of varioys 


kinds—nursery rhymes and stories, marches, records 


suitable for lessons on the various instruments of 
the orchestra, Xc.) ; illustrations of all the orchestra 
instruments ; and an Appendix of exercises in tune 
and rhythm. This ends the letterpress part of the 
work, ‘The musical section consists of about fifty 
songs of various kinds (nursery rhymes, national 
songs, studies, chants, rounds, descants, &¢ 
thirty-one rhythmic studies) various kinds of time 
stepping, running, tripping, and dancing; and 
twenty-six pianoforte pieces for use as illustrations 
recreation, Xc., leading off with a two-part Fugue by 
Bach, and passing, via Handel, Couperin, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, and other classical composers, 
to a few arrangements of national tunes. 

It is a capital idea thus to include under one cover 
all the music necessary for the carrying out of the 
scheme of the book, instead of merely referring the 
teacher to the source. As Dr. Borland says, former! 
the musical examples would have called for ‘a pile 
of volumes precariously poised on the pianoforte 
top.’ Nor is the music confined to this section 
The letterpress also contains many pages of music, 
and is sprinkled with music-type illustrations, 

Che reader may wonder what can be done in the 


the case of five-year-olds. The first step is in 
the direction of cultivating musical memory, and 
for this purpose Miss Chamberlain suggests the use 
of such sounds as the child-mind has alread 
recorded. Thus, he may be asked to give his 
recollections of bird-calls, cries of animals, motor 
horns, clock chimes, &c. Even the blast of a factory 
siren and the ‘S.O.S.’ of a_police-whistle are laid 
under contribution—horrid sounds that will give the 
town youngsters a chance. This is an excellent wa 
of beginning, for, as Miss Chamberlain says, ‘the 
act of recollecting is in itself a feat of memory 
The same plan is adopted in the matter of rhythm 
the first example suggested being the postmans 
knock, and (a happy touch) his double knock wie 
he wants an answer. ‘These and other rhythms mij 


| be tapped on a blackboard, or, more realistically, 


a cupboard door. 
The perception of differences in the quality, pitt 
Pp P 
and pace of sounds is developed on the same home 


land attractive lines, and so the way is prepared! 


simple exercises in time and tune. These five-year 
olds also make the first steps towards part-singité 
by observing when music consists of a singe 
part or of several; they are taught to shor 
the values of crotchets and quavers by walkid, 
or running steps ; the more obvious types of expre> 
sion, such as soft and /oud, slow and guich, w 


: . int of 
|shown by various pieces; the crowning pol 


Step I. being the interpretation, in rhythmic aci™ 
of a few simple pieces and songs. Such 4 scheme 


not only ensures that the foundation is well oe 
attract 


ss + the 
lose rather than gain by a systematic treatment/and healthy type. One can be quite sure tha 


where the very young are concerned. But all] best musicians in the class will also 


depends on the system. That laid down in this 
book has nothing to do with the dry bones of music, 
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iow that the same thing holds good in later child- | illustrating the horse’s gallop, a crotchet appears 
wood. As has often been shown in this journal instead of a quaver, with jazzy effect; and I am 
sewhere, one Of the main advantages of choir- | sorry that Miss Chamberlain should use the labels 
cchool-life is that the regular daily study and per- | ‘Harmonious Blacksmith’ and ‘ Moonlight’ Sonata 
formance of music develops character and alertness : | save as alternatives to the proper titles of the works 
the best singers and sight-readers almost invariably j|concerned. I must part company with her, too, in a 
make their way to the top in other subjects. detail of Step I. Speaking of the familiar lavender 
rhe remaining Steps in the book proceed on much | seller’s song, she says that ‘a little girl from the 
he same practical and enjoyable lines. Each places| class would render the song feelingly, especially if 
be cultivation of memory in the forefront—a feature | she were provided with some bunches of lavender.’ 
wp oom that one wonders whether it exists in any | The suggestion as to the lavender comes as a sur- 
+ branch of school work. If not, why not ?| prise, seeing that Miss Chamberlain shows throughout 
Surely the development of memory, and its kindred |a full realisation of the importance of developing the 
rvation, would be infinitely more | imagination. I mention this small point, because a 
some of the educational trimmings |good many teachers are inclined to materialistic 
ch a good deal of time is spent. (I have| methods of interpretation. I recall two instances 

» mind a boy who applied to a friend of mine|that occurred in action-song classes at competition 
for a post as oOffice-boy. He didn’t know what| festivals. In a song called (I think) ‘ Dolly’s Bed- 
»nty Oxford was in, but had a smattering of/|time,’a class of small girls came on to the platform 
nformation on winds, tides, and currents ! clad in nightdresses, bearing dollsand /igh/ed candles, 
may ask what is the result of this first | the latter being placed on the floor during the song ! 
ears work The hall was packed, the gangways were impassable, 
The child will have acquired a_ sense of/|andastrong draught blew across the platform between 
roximately) absolute pitch through memorising | two open doors. I have not spent many more uncom- 
thenote C octave above middle C on the pianoforte) ; | fortable spells than the ten minutes during which 
have memorised as a kind of standard the} Dolly was put to bed. And I need hardly say that 

60, with its subdivision, quaver= 120;/the adjudication contained a little bit of plain 

nber of stock sequential figures will also! speaking on the folly (and in this case the appalling 

got by heart (a particularly useful feature, | danger) of being too literal minded. The other 

riety of reasons) ; Tonic Sol-fa names} occasion was merely funny. The song was ‘ Caller 

2 will be familiar, and the child! Herrin’ and the young fishwives entered with 
inded in the relationships of the various notes ;| baskets on their arms. It was a hot summer’s after- 
ise of the modulator will have been started by | noon, and the song had barely started when I thought 

he class forming a ‘human modulator,’ aided by a/I detected an ancient, fish-like smell. Sure enough, 
ilk-marked floor; the time-names will have been | with the start of the refrain twenty lassies waved as 
time-beating as a past of regular work ;| many bloaters! (When | told this story to a Scots 

have become quite advanced; part-/| audience, apropos of the abuse of properties in 

be well on the way with two-part] action-songs, there arose a howl of laughter that 

the singing of three- and four-part} puzzled me until I was reminded that ‘caller’ means 

i few of the elements of form, such as |‘ fresh,’ and that the unimaginative Southrons with a 

»f simple melodies, &c., will have been | passion for realism had waved salted ones instead. 

pression and imagination will have been 
explanation of the most frequently 

ind by the study from an interpre- 

I view of a few of the pieces from 
mann’s ‘Children’s Album.’ Here is ground 


obs 


The reader 


rhe letterpress and music of the work may be 
1ad separately. Dr. Borland contributes an appre- 
ciative Preface, and the author’s note returns 
thanks for help received from a group of prominent 
prepared for future culture! Now, when you educational experts. The book is a well-planned 
r bit of work, thoroughly well carried out, with skill, 


I were aged five to nine , . 
heme of such amplitude depends a good deal | Patience, and enthusiasm manifest in every pag 
= ~~ at c i: i i ‘ c ~ ahi o 
; H.G 


S setting rth. Here Miss Chamberlain is to 
mplimented warmly. Nothing seems to have} 
werlooked. The page is large, and the varied | 
convenient ; cross-references are numerous ; 
eillustrations are apt and ample. A special word 
: panes is due in regard to the arrangement and Poria : Alcon. 9 fe. toc.) 
armoni n of the songs and other exercises. It 
; for use in schools [his short book is a model of its kind, and an 
example of French neatness and orderliness in book- 


‘Saint-Saéns.’ Par Georges Serviéres. (‘Les Maitres 
de la Musique.’ 


sa trequent complaint that music 
lificult, the song accompaniments, for example, 
highly-skilled players. Here the|making. Nor does it lack the flavour of a delicate 


needs and limitations of the average teacher have| irony, ¢.g., on p. 78, which describes the Saint-Saéns 
ith all its massy emblems symbolising 


deen considered The bulk of these accompani- | family vault, w 

ee and arrangements are signed ‘H. A. C.’| the composer's 
y - 

than ad : ms Py mtg SS oe - + + passion for astronomy, his musical vocation, and 

2% ei his love of fame. 

ake such things both simple and interesting. The 
ask calls for self t-dealel as well as musicianship, and The biography occupies rather more than a third 

aby a teacher will bless Mr. Chambers for his use| of the book. The composer came of Norman peasant 
oth. |stock. There is nothing in the oft-repeated 
The book appears to be remarkably free from | suggestion (based merely on the dimensions of his 

“ror, I note that ( shopin’s Prelude in C minor is | nose) that there was a Jewish strain. The child was 


led Etude ; on page 7, in the music-type figure | puny, and extraordinarily precocious musically : 
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At five he played sonatinas, practised transposition, | . 


and analysed the works he played. Before he was 
jotting down little compositions, waltzes 
with resorting to the pianoforte. 


seven he was 

and galops, 
At his first orchestral concert he was delighted by 
the strings, but horritied by the brass. 
us of the child Mozart’s horror of trumpets. 

Saint-Saéns was lionised as an infant prodigy, but 
although his development that could be 
expected, and he became a most brilliant technician, 
the Paris of the Second Empire does not seem to 
have been generous to the young man. That 
Paris was afr of ience "—Saint-Saéns 


7 
was all 


musical ‘ s« 
was too 

s, his fame as a contrapuntist, 

him har 

Mathilde 


an’s fortunes 


rt did 
Princess was 
‘laimed. ‘He plays the organ 
») in my drawing-room. 

nediocre operas 
out, by the State 
t is strange what obstacles 

ind Delilah’ found in its way. The sketch 
at Algiers in 1873, and Act 1 
years later. The 
the first performance was at 
It reached Hamburg 

The Paris production 


number of 


ed year in, year 


was 
concert two 


work was 


and 


n and Rouen 

came a few months | 
M. Servié ret 

Saéns’s un essful n 


wite were | reed. 


subject of Saint- 
age (1875 Husband and 
but made a private agree- 
e two children died in infancy. 
enraged by all of his 
insisted that he worked slowly and 
except when orchestrating 
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res 1S 


arrle 
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ches inists most 
for forgetting the 
and the ‘Africa.” The 
two pianofortes, Op. 57 (188 s classed 
éns’s most personal works, witty 


7) 
ins 


Rhapsody 
unt-o 


[rio in F remains one of the 
chamber compositions, but the 
of period, has more 
Se the ’Cello 
Sonata, in D 


spontaneous , 


the sam 


eres considers 
first Violin 
ind 


es s unfortunate tl 


the second colder less as 


lasterpie it Saint-Sacns was 
ing quartets In 
simple Clarinet Sonata, 


1s str 


This reminds | 


. the most moving Adagio, perhaps, which the 
master ever wrote—a sort of religious chant, in a grave. 
side mood. . . . Was the composer’s imagination 
haunted by the thought of death? It seen likely, for 
the large consonant chords, of a great nobility, of the 
Coda of the movement suggest a glimpse of the 
Beyond. 

Discussing the symphonic poems our autho; 
demands a high place for ‘Phaéton.’ There is. it 
seems, good music in the opera ‘ Proserpine,’ though 
it suffers from a bad libretto. The plan of ‘ Sams 
may be ‘really too rudimentary and of a simplicity 
which, pushed to that point, becomes indigence 

Dukas). That is due to its having been conceived 
as an oratorio, and that very fact has helped in its 
survival, for Saint-Saéns in writing was inde 
pendent—unhampered by the exigences and fashions 
of the contemporary opera-house. 
has the pieces 
expressly for the theatre. 

Melody was not the chief of Saint-Saéns’s 
and M. Serviéres reproaches him for some indiffer. 
ence towards his first material. 
always ‘just, correct, and classic.’ 
Saéns was a contrapuntist. Count: 
iral language. [iis first ideas may be nondescript 
there is virtuosity in his episodical inventions 
rhe flexibility of Saint-Saéns’s counterpoint is less t 
in the expected places (masses, motets 
than in the chamber music, orchestra 
works, and symphonic pages of the operatic pieces 

he most original element of Saint-Saéns is his 
rhythmical inventiveness. By his varied rhythms he 
differs principally from Mendelssohn, whom he 
oftentimes been compared. 

lacked that French fancifulness, c: 

mpulsive mobility. Two things have 
against the popularity of his music—the 
warm-heartedness in it, and its refusal to stoop and 
latter any vulgar taste. Saint-Saéns’s eclecticism 
put down by our author not as a concession, bu 
as a sign of a ‘timorous, average, self-suspicious 
character,’ and he hints that this ‘ playing for safe! 
came to Saint-Saéns as an inherited characteris 
from the petty civil servant, his father, who wi 
naturally have been bound by red tape and hedged # 
by circulars and administrative precedents. 

But Saint-Saéns was a true and passionate lover 
and servant of music. As an executant he was 
apostle of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beet! 
Schumann, and Liszt. In an unmusical period 
initiated the French public into the serious side 
the art 
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Thought in 


Voice-Production.’ 
Action.’ 


‘Pronunciation 
*Eurhythm 
Hulbert. 


Novello, 1s. 6d 


It iy be remembered that in response to man 
inquiries for Novello’s Primer, ° Breathing 
Voice- Production, Chapter 58 of ‘Eurhythn 
Thought in Action’ ‘ Breathing 
Voice-Production,’ re-written and brought up-t 
was recently issued as a separate treatise 
interested in singing and speaking will be & 
hear that Chapter 7, ‘The Sounds of the Engi 
Language,’ and Chapter 9, » Articulator 
Apparatus,’ from the same work, are now hb" 
as another separate treatise, entitled, * Pronunciatie® 
for Voice- Production. 
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The author has treated his subject in a very 
shaustive manner, and copious exercises follow the 
yalysis of each sound, Some comments on the 





sound are worthy the attention of choir-trainers, 
view of the reaction against the excessive use of 
5 vowel in choir-training : 







cessary carefully to differentiate between 
one of the pure oo sound, and the 
isic in its weak imitation by those who 
‘kooing’ method of voice-training. The 
its own special harmonics, and if all of these 
1, like the other vowel sounds, it is full of 
can easily be deprived of this music by a 
e and faulty production. So many musicians 
hearing the somewhat dove-like, feeble 
*kooing’ training, that they have waged 
against the pure vo sound. It is 
to train a voice upon one 













warfare 













st as absurd to attempt 
und 1s to expect to get good educational results 
roma part of a subject. All the sounds of a language 
must be learned if it is desired to speak or sing that 
guage correct] 
ncer nasal resonance the writer remarks 
in the speaking of English there is a marked 
sence of sal resonance, and consequently English 
people suffer much more from nasal catarrh than they 
ld do, from the neglect of the proper use of the 
48a amber in making the nasal vowels ‘ m,’ ‘n,’ 
ad ng 
value of the nasal cavity as a resonance 
amber is iasised, and the opinion is expressed 








the possessors of phenomenal voices probably 
ssess lar nasal accessory cavities with very thin 
sas well as a perfectly symmetrical vocal apparatus. 





is particularly 





discussion on diphthongs 











ng. Dr. Hulbert says 
neglect of the proper pronunciation of the 
English diphthongs is so remarkable that it 
i stat without fear of contradiction that no 






cated English person can pronounce them properly 
n carefully trained to do so by some one 









g gift of an ear sufficiently musical to 
r re value 
secon vart of the book contains a lucid 





the articulatory apparatus, illustrated 
Another diagram shows the various 















pes for the vowel sounds. Included also are 
ercises for the soft palate, the tongue, the lower 
‘ the lips G. G., 
Cyclop Dictionary of Music.’ By Ralph 
instan 

Curwen, 25 

$s isthe fourth edition of a work that has long 

nce proved its value. It now contains 632 pages 


2 nd a 4 ion “a . 
hundred more than formerly—and the additions 
Mprisé about four thousand new musical terms, a 
‘“*ri€s Of short articles on, and definitions of, plain 








ng terms and other musico-liturgical subjects, 
les on Jewish music, about three hundred new 
graph references, and about a_ thousand 
“eaitions and corrections to the existing entries, 
‘he work been done by an editorial board 
“presenting the various European countries, South 
a, Canada, the United States, and India, the 


‘ansiation and collation being in the hands of Dr. 
A casual glance has revealed some 
ypments. For example, in the new 
luable bibliography shows fifty-six 
rgan and its repertory against thirty- | 


A. Pfister, 
nterest ng deve 
dition the 
WOrks On the 





| fine quarterly 





Musical periodicals in this 
country have increased very little—from twenty-one 


two in the old edition. 


to twenty-four. But one cannot be certain on this 
point, for the new list seems to have been added to, 
but not revised. The addresses of several journals are 
out of date. The Musician no longer exists, having 
been absorbed by the J/usic Teaci the latter 
appears under its old name the J/usic S/udent,; that 
Music and Letters given as a 
t/ Standard has long since been 
a weekly; Zhe Organ, a well- 


ge 


1S 
Justi 


monthly ; the .] 
a fortnightly, not 


| established quarterly, does not appear, nor does the 


| monthly Wusical VWirror, the Scottish Musical Record, 
nor Music and Youth and its junior companion, 
| Pan-Pipes. On the other hand, one or two of 
the journals mentioned seem to be defunct ; at all 





events, we never see or hear of them. Happily the 
few other references we have examined appear to be 
correct. We have always kept ‘ Dunstan’ within 
arm’s reach, and found it a very present help. 
Despite that largely fictitious list of musical journals, 
we expect the new edition to be even more of a 
stand-by, so up it goes, next to ‘ Grove,’ 


‘Nuova Teoria dell’ Armonia.’ By A. Gentili, 


| Bocca, Turin. | 

A large volume of nearly six hundred pages testi- 
fies to the industry of Signor Gentili, who provides 
in his ‘ Nuova Teoria’ an exhaustive examination of 
harmonic problems, viewed in the light of strict logic 
and history. It is a work which will commend itself 
to the theorist rather than to the practitioner. Signor 
takes right through to modern times, 
and gives all that is due to the masters of previous 
epochs. And this is exactly matter which the 
historian and the theorist can most appraise. For 
the average student the theory of harmony is some- 
thing different, and perhaps the time is not far 


us 


Gentil 


distant when the whole curriculum will have to be 
reconsidered. As those whose duty it is to consider 
the work of young people well know, the most 


common error is not ignorance of harmonic laws, 
but ignorance of the canons of logic and good taste 
The admirable work of Signor Gentili provides an 
excellent and stimulating grammar of mus but it 
is meant for the grammarian rather than for those 
who turn to a grammar merely as a means to an 
end. Naturally enough, we should all of us be the 
better for having mastered thoroughly every possible 
branch of our art. But if art is long, life is short, 
and our student days shorter still. Hence the need 
to find the shortest way to the goal. This is worth 
saying, perhaps, because it is a little disheartening to 
reflect upon all this thought and labour failing to 
reach the wide public. ‘To our thinking the present need 
is not for a more complex system, but for shorter and 
more direct methods. There is no apparent reason 
why the teaching of composition should not follow 


in its main lines the teaching of language. lboth 


share a common aim, 2Z.¢., to give an artist com- 
mand of his' medium. But while in_ the 
teaching of language the practical application is 
placed constantly before the student, in the 


teaching of composition the theory is often years 
behind practice [To some extent this can be 
explained by the rapidity and thoroughness with 
which changes and modifications take place in music, 
while the tools of the writer change hardly at all in 
a whole century. But unless we attempt somehow to 
neutralise the ill-effects of the phenomenon, and fill 
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| 
in as best we can the lacunz, we run the risk of | hold water. Mr. Leroy does not attem 


Pt to prove 


leaving young students without guidance just when|his case. Still, we should like to see his happy 


guidance is most necessary. 
turn to the heroes of their own time; they cannot 
resist the glamour of a Strauss ora Debussy. What, 
in the circumstances, is the duty of the teacher? 
Obviously not only to explain how new harmonic 
combinations come into being, but their esthetic 


purpose and exact wsthetic worth. There is the 


pitfall which so many young people seem utterly | 
[hey seem wanting in the power | 


unable to avoid. 
to discriminate between the right and the wrong 
place for a certain chord. They use a Stravinsky 
pattern for twenty bars, and then plunge with perfect 


- , ry | 
sang-froid into Haydn’s manner. They use light and 


piquant harmonies in a heavy and clumsy manner. 
The immense majority seem utterly unaware that 
economy of means is a test of fine workmanship. 
The only remedy to all this is, in our opinion, the 
study of the best modern models. These alone can 
inform the natural tastes of the student and direct 
him in the way he should go—short, of course, of 
powerful individual genius. but the schools cannot 
take into account or provide for genius. Genius is 
well able to take care of itself. What the schools 
can and make the best of talent. 
Signor Gentili has cleared with great patience and 
learning the roots of harmony. This would be 
admirable if were not an urgent need to 
disentangle and thin out the topmost branches. 


B. V. 


must do is to 


there 


*Wagner’s Music-Drama of ‘“ The 
Archier Leroy 


Noel Douglas, 12». 60 


rhis handsomely-printed volume of a hundred and 


ninety-six pages covers familiar ground. Pages 2-13 
are simple biography; pages 61-188 tell the story 
of the tetralogy straightforwardly and readably, with 
cursory reference to the Leading Motives. It is in 
no sense a musical analysis. Three pages of rather 
fanciful music-type at the end quote the principal 

Motive 
Wagner's origin of the 
rhe author’s 
importance he 
as opposed to the musical 
Mr. H. S. Chamberlain 
recently published a book to Wagner as a 
dramatist, but it is a view commoner in Germany 
than here. Mr. bold as to associate 
Wagner with A=schylus, Shakespeare, and Moliére 
is one of ‘the four corner-stones of the great world 
Here is the most original suggestion in the 


reading of the 
juoted uncritically 
perhaps, is the 


own 


Nibelung myths 1 
lramati¢ 
extol 


| eroy S so 


theatre 
book 
nfortunately, thanks in large measure to the fact 
at tl nusic-mind had dominated pre-Wagnerian 
era, post-Wagnerian criticism and exegesis has been 
limited almost entirely to musical authorities. This 
peculiar inelasticity is demonstrated to-day very clearly 
t that our principal journals send their 
s to deal with Wagnerian opera, when, if 
hey cannot send both dramatic and musical critics, it 
is perfectly obvious that preference should be given to 
the former. 


y the act 
nusical criti 


yet it is not obvious at all. But it is a happy 
thought. Only we fear that on the day it is carried 
out Wagner will get a drubbing such as will make 
the most vicious attacks of the mid-Victorian musical 
ritics look like mere gnats’-bites. 


librettos considered as pure drama will simply not 


No; Wagner's | 


They will inevitably | thought adopted just once in a way, for the sake of 


the gaiety of nations. 

Mr, Leroy is, it will be gathered, little enoy 
interested in music. ‘The older operatic arias mn 
he thinks, ‘ mere lifeless exercises for the larynx of 
some popular soprano.’ An unsubstantiated anj 
absurd statement. 

The author sees in Wagner’s plot ‘a criticism 
the finance-materialism of his time,’ and an “under 
lying criticism of bourgeois mentality,’ but again he 
does not develop the thesis. (But Mr. Bernard Shas 
did so well, for what it is worth, many years ago. 

He desires far more spectacular and 
performances of ‘The Ring’ 


realist 
than we know, He 


|feels it seriously that ‘no theatrical engineer has 


yet provided a really workable steam-curtain, He 
appears to be in no wise alarmed at the aids: 
Wagnerism he foresees for posterity, such a 
‘perhaps the three-dimensional and _panchromat 
kinema of the future, combined with synchronise 
reproduction and amplification of voice and orchestra 
Chis seems to us a vague but terrible threat, and ¢ 
the day of its realisation Mr. Leroy’s bugbea 
‘the tyrany of the music-mind,’ w certainly 

routed with humiliation. , 

[he book is provided with an introduction 
Mr. H. R. Barbor, who is also in favour of somethit 
new and dashing in the way of Wagnerian stagecraft 
and with wood engravings by Mr. Paul Nash, of an 
extremely austere and grim cubism. 

For ourselves we do not believe for a moment in 
this passion for dressing a great artist of the pas 
‘up-to-date.’ The works of A2schylus, Shakespeare 
and Moliére are best seen in the conditions for wh 
they were written. Why not leave Wagner } 
Bayreuthian scenery of 1876? It may be quain 
but it belongs to the period—it is Wagnerian 
and that, Mr. Nash’s cubes and Mr. Leroy’ 
‘synchronised reproduction and amplification 
voice and orchestra’ never will be. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


fention in this list neither imp 
na fulure issue, 

‘Modern French Music.’ By Edward bur! 
Hill. Pp. 406. George Allen & Unwin, 15 

* Rubato, or the Secret of Expression 
Playing.’ By J. Alfred Johnstone. Ip. 56. 
Williams, cloth, 4s. 6¢.; paper, 3y. 

‘The Appreciation of Music by Means of ' 
“ Pianola” and “ Duo-Art.”’ By Percy A. Scholes 
Pp. 155. Oxford University Press, 55 

‘Musical Taste and How to Form It.’ 
Calvocoressi. Pp. 88. Oxford Univ 
25. 6d. 

‘The Common Sense of Music.’ By 
Spaeth. Pp. 374. Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. 

li-me-kun-dan, Prince of Buddhist Benevolence 
A Mystery Play. Pp. 128. rranslated from the 
Tibetan text by Millicent H. Morrison. 
Murray, 3°. 6d. 

‘The Moral Destiny of British Music. 
London : L. V. Hatt. 


The autumn tour of the British National Opera Compa? 
will open at Leeds on September 14, and will go on 
December 12, with visits to Glasgow, Edinburg?, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, Manchester, Sheffield, and Birmingha®- 
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tO prove SOME VARIETIES OF OPERATIC 
Lis happy EXPERIENCE 
© sake of By FRANK HOWES 
€ enoug Opera, we know, is a bastard art that has achieved 
rias were respectabil by the sheer tenacity of its existence. 
larynx At any rate the two chief families now move in the 
ated and very best circles. The one still maintains the mode 
of life of Italian forbears, and lives and has its 

iticism being to continuous musical accompaniment. The 
n ‘unde xher branch with German blood in its veins is less 
again he high-minded, and tolerates the flippancy of spoken 
ard Shaw jalogue. But beside these two aristocratic and| 
S ago snexception ible houses the past history and the| 
realist ~yrrent practice of the arts show a number of more} 
now, He pscure descendants from the union of music with} 
Ineer has thestage. The ballet, since its return from Russia, 
ain,’ s accepted as a well-connected art, and does not| 
> aids t cern us here, but some of the poorer relations 
such have had a remarkably good show during the season | 
hronm st ended 


From the ‘Agamemnon’ of Eschylus_ to 
leridge-Tay ‘Hiawatha’ is a fair step, a 
matter of twenty-three centuries or so in time, and 


chron 


lor s 


an immeasurable change in any respect one can think | 


both are attempts to present in artistic 
set in a musical commentary. The 
Bradfield College gave us the chance of 
making the acquaintance of this venerable ancestor, 
yal Choral Society its very pert posterity, 
Monday and Saturday of a single week in 


t save on 


ma stor 


*k drama the lyrical portions of the 

ual importance with the action, but 
cept sharply apart: so that there is 
their relations—less even than ina 
The difficulty which Mr. D. G. A. 
the music for the Bradfield play, 
is of a different kind. To be strictly 
logical was impossible, though Mr. Abdy 
ams once tried to get the nearest thing possible 
To use modern technique 
be hopelessly incongruous 


are 
iit n 


wrote 
aA + + L] 
1t0 tacKie W 


genuine Greek music. 

nstrun would 
er Greek stage conventions employed. 
mpromise preserved the spirit of the 
Greek method, but avoided outraging 


nts 


trage ly an 1 the 
Mdern ears by its strangeness. The choral recita 

ve was set to a free melody of a plainsong type, 
ent changes of time-signature, and was 

» most part in unison in accordance with 


[his strictness, however, was not | 


since here and there the chorus 

) and three parts, and the accompani- 

a measure of independence. The instru- 

used were six lyres and four aw/o/—the latter 
ting copied from an ancient bas-relief—simple 
pipes with a reed mouthpiece and emitting a very 
uiet noise in quality like the alto and tenor registers 
When the limitations are re- 
fox’s achievement is seen to have been 
rhe interesting thing to the opera- 
action and commentary are kept 
‘irictly separate, but that the musical part moves 
‘aster than the dramatic, and that the balance of 


e 


a harmonium. 

embered, M 
remarkable. 

& er 1s that 


uerest is almost equal, with a slight preponderance | 
|amount of incidental music, used melodrama fairly 
|liberally, but only in non-realistic scenes where, if 


'o the dramatic side. 
If ¢ } i 
_{t trom -Eschylus we turn to Strauss we find all 


‘tls reversed. Anything less like a Greek tragedy 


Compat th (m1.1 
on ut! tan “Elektra’ would be hard to find: for not only 
dinburg®, tas the fundamental restraint cwhporvrn) of the 


inohal Greek ain 3 
minghaa eek artistic temper gone, but the actual balance of 





| all 


interests has shifted, though the component elements 
are much the same except that a dozen elders or slaves 
who chant poetry have become a hundred orchestral 
players. In ‘ Elektra’ the dramatic interest is almost 
nil. Orestes and Elektra do recognise one another 
on the stage, but no one pays any attention to them 
because their volcanic emotions are boiling over out 
of the orchestral crater. The opera is really a 
symphonic poem with voices odé/igati, in which the 
pace of the music is far slower than that of the 
drama and its interest incomparably greater. 

We now leave Covent Garden and go to the Albert 
Hall. Here we find a good deal of violence being 
done to artistic forms, but it is a jolly entertainment 
and stills the protests of a too energetic conscience 
with a new appeal to the eye. ‘Hiawatha’ is a 
narrative, not a drama, and to put it on the stage at 
involves not a few dramatic absurdities. Thus 
lagoo is superfluously present in the flesh while his 
doings are being related by the chorus. But a semi- 


| dramatic interest is added to the work by giving it 
|in operatic form and at one point comes to the aid 


of the music. Every one feels the weakness of the 
third cantata, ‘Hiawatha’s Departure,’ compared 
with the first two parts ; the musical interest peters 
out so that one becomes bored with the hero and 
a little hazy about what he is doing. When, 
however, eight hundred Indians stretch out sixteen 
hundred arms towards him he embarks in his 
canoe one is made to feel what the music alone fails 
to convey—that this is the culmination of Hiawatha’s 
career, the climax of the story. And so the work 
gains a new unity. Moreover, we get a new union of 
the stage with music in which the place of drama is 
taken by spectacle—a kind of cinema-art, perhaps, 
but better, and full of possibilities. 


as 


he possibilities, in fact, could be seen at Guildford 
a week or two earlier, where a compound of many 
arts was presented in a pageant play, ‘The Town of 
the Ford.’ Here the main skeleton of the structure 
was again dramatic, though the real interest was 
spectacular. The text, admirable for its purpose, 
could not be called a great literary work, and was 
really subordinate to the arts of colour and move- 
ment. Music was in this case reduced to a mere 
embellishment, but it had been worked into the fabric 
of the pageant so skilfully as to appear an integral 
part of it. In an ordinary historical pageant this 
can hardly ever be done because of the discrepancy 
between historic and poetic truth that arises when 
the attempt is made to unfold the two together, and 
at the same pace. [But this ‘ pageant-play’ contained 
several fanciful episodes in which music appeared a 
natural medium in which to say and do things. In 
the episode of ‘The Fair Maid of Astolat,’ melo- 
drama (in the strict sense) was successfully employed, 
and formed an easy transition between speech and 
song. At one point the spoken words of the drama 
were accompanied by a harp and subdued female 
chorus, and the voices of the River calling for 
Elaine mingling with the litanies of her bower 
maidens, formed a kind of counter-subject to the 
fatal course of Elaine’s love for Launcelot, with the 
voice of the River prevailing inthe end. Mr. Thomas 
F. Dunhill, the composer of this quite considerable 


skilfully performed, it is effective. ‘The other big 
musical episode was a Masque of Gloriana. But if 
we are considering Masques, we had better go down 
the line a few stations to Haslemere. 
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In ‘Cupid and Death,’ a Masque by James Shirley, | 
with music by Christopher Gibbons and Matthew 
Lock, which Mr. Anthony Bernard gave at Haslemere, 
at Whitsuntide, we come full cycle to a play in which | 
action and music are separated. We have a chorus 
of the Greek type commenting on the action but 
taking no part in it, but we also have an orchestra 
ontributing interludes and dance music of its own. 
\s in a ballad opera we also have an early example 
of recitative beside the set songs. Like its modern 
descendant, the revue, the masque provides an oppor- 
the display of pretty frocks and other 
ti we have some most 
entertaining comic scenes, including a_ hilarious 
1 e by two ancient couples rejuvenated on the 


tor 
spectacular allurements, and 
dat 
edge of the grave by Cupid’s arrows shot at them 
n error. 

And so it would appear that the possibi 
1g music with the arts of the stage are endless. 
In the June Musical 7: ‘Feste’ complains that 
* At the Boar’s Head’ has been wrongly criticised as 
r an opera, it may be 


* musical in ch the action 


lities of 


blendir 


may not be 
interlude,’ 
} 


ndramat 
merely a wl 
leads to no dramati max 
literary and musical. That in itself does 
make it a failure. Drama is not the only art 

of the stage, and there are more ways than one of 
ympounding works of art out of music and stage- 
craft Perhaps, but good 


ens for al 


says, 


Bastards are they 
ll that 


Occasional Wotes 


With ation of this issue 


the 


n a few days of the publi 
Musical 7 the thirty-first season of the 
‘ Proms.’ have started. Few changes are in 
prospect, and those few will, we believe, be for the 
ill be heard than in the 


wi 


better More of 
past, a large number of his 
the Tuesdays—Symphonies,  Divertimenti, 
Serenades. Hitherto a symphony has always been a 
of Wednesday ; this year the programmes 
evening will be alternately symphonic and 

ach predominating in the latter. 
ll, as heretofore, contain a proportion of 
liar works, with a capital new feature 
Singers This is a very happy 
st be many a promenader who hears 
being done in the way of 
no doubt there are others 
ductors, & who will 
opportunity for an _ object-lesson. 
music at these concerts has too 
onfined to operatic extracts in the first 
programme and ballads in the second. 
unaccompanied items will be a relief of 
a delightful and instructive t On Fridays the 
‘Nine’ will of course be pl This year, however, 
the old plan of playing them in chronological order 
ored 


take 


and 


ature ye 


infam 
nyvlish 


new 


ind 


here mu 


what is now 
ind 


choirs, con 


al singing 
of 
this 
the vo 


idrig 
members 
welcome 
Moreover 
een ¢ 

f the 

roup ot 

pe 


ayed 


wili be rest 

We some 
nnovation. For some years past we have pleaded 
for the proper use of the organ as a solo instrument, 
s rich in fine players 
our other instrumental 
of the organ as a mere 
backgrounds to a few items 

was a shabby treat 
and organ 


may small credit for Saturday’s 


at this country 

rank beside 
Che former 
‘ religic 
Handel’s ‘I 
organists, 


pointing out tl 
worthy to 
soloists. use 
pro rf so’ 
such 


ment 


is argo’ 


ot organ, 


| its repertory 


its interest may be, as| 


| Hylton’s band. 


works being down for | 


composers, ' 


i, 
and we are glad to see that on every Saturday 
evening an organ solo will be played by 4 
representative English organist. We have op! 
one small complaint to make in regard to this 
new feature all the items are by Bach. Tha 
John Sebastian should have the biggest show jp 
organ solo work of course we admit, but other 
composers have written organ music hardly less 
worthy. We believe the Saturday promenaders 
would thoroughly enjoy (say) the Reubke Sonata. 
the splendid Liszt Fugue on ‘Ad nos, a Vierne 
movement, or even some of the organ music of 
British composers —Howells, Frank Bridge, Harwood, 
Stanford, Wolstenholme—these and others have 
written works worth playing in any company 
However, we must not be in a hurry. Now that the 
organ is to be given a fair show, there is hope that 
which is less meagre than most non 
rganist musicians imagine—wil! soon be similar; 
favoured. 


Mr. Jack Hylton’s advertisement for an orchestrato 
for his ‘jazz-band’ drew 678 applications. Repor 
says that the post has been given to Mr. Hubert Bath 
A good deal of speculation was raised by Mr. Hylton’s 
announcement in the Press that the 678 aspirants 
included one who is ‘ perhaps the most distinguis 
British composer alive to-day.’ Had there beenn 
‘perhaps’ we should naturally have feared that 
Elgar’s gifts in orchestration were to be lavished on Mr 
It now turns out that the composer 
Josef Holbrooke. Mr. Hylton 
interviewer that Mr. Holbrooke 
is about to write a work for his (Mr. Hylton’s) band 
that will, in his (Mr. Holbrooke’s) own words 
‘petrify the critics.” Mr. Hylton himself, however 
seemed not at all excited at the prospe Indeed 
he was quite patronising. ‘I don’t know that 
Holbrooke will be absolutely wonderful for my clas 
of stuff,’ he said, ‘but I should say we might 
something with him.’ Clearly, if ar 
‘petrified,’ it won’t be Mr. Hylton. 


referred to was Mr. 
told a Daily Graphi 


t e 


a} ly, 
yboay is 


Here is one way of describing a singer's return! 
hisnativetown. We takeit from the J/usica/ Cow 
which ‘conveyed’ it from a ‘ gatling-gun week 
called 7ime: 

With a brand new paper suit-case, in look-me-over 
suitings and silk cravat, small boys see themselves in 
dreams returning, rich, famous, to astound the goatee 
station agent, the paunchy liotel proprietor, the sherills, 
rumdums and soda clerks of their old home town. 


* * * 


Last week Lawrence Tibbett, twenty-eight year 
old U.S. baritone who came to fame one evening 
* Falstaff’ at the Metropolitan Opera House, retumed 
to the hamlet of Bakersfield, Cal. His travelling 
appointments and haberdashery were in perfect taste. 
In the local opera house, he lifted the voice that ha¢ 
made the gallery-ghouls of the Metropolitan beat the 
and had thrilled the tympana of the 

Horseshoe. Striving to please, Baritone 

continued his concert three-quarters of 
hour overtime. ‘I gave my best,’ he said. Bakershe 
bankers and merchants agreed that his tone W* 
pleasing, his diction creditable. 


palms red 
Diamond 
Tibbett 


a 


From Punch 
OUR ¢ 


At a wedding 


YNICAL ORGANIST 


. ° . . ‘Coe 
During the signing of the register the anthem, °* 
; (Ww y the 
that ye love another’ (Wesley), was rendered by 
choir.—Zocal Paper. 
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— Gramopbone Wotes 
ve onl By ‘Discus’ 

to this 
. That 
show in COLUMBIA 
ut other The first note concerns prices. The Company asks 
‘dly less eto refer to the fact that on August 1 the prices 
nenaders the Light Blue label series will be reduced, 
Sonata, he 12-in. by one shilling, the 10-in. by sixpence. 
i Vierne This means a substantial reduction in the cost 
nusic of symphonies and other long. works. For 
larwood, sample, ‘The Planets,’ in album, now costs 45s. 6d, 
rs have sead of 52s. 6¢. This change is gratifying to 
ompany sicians, because it has been made possible by the 


ge sales of such works, and so proves their 
ntention that the gramophone public for good 
e enough to be catered for generously. 
various companies some time to realise 
it there are some hundreds of thousands of folk 
yithno use for shop ballads and jazz, but it is to 
hestrato their credit that, having realised it, they rose to the 
sion handsomely 

hief item in the July list 

played by the 

inder Weingartner. 
he benefit of readers 
only, I point out that the opening 
on the first record, the Avdante on 
and the Sche carries us half-way 
second side of the third. This is a 
Che detail is clearer than usual; 
a way we hear the ominous drum-part 
ye-passage between the Scher and 
rhe playing is first-rate, except in one 
in the opening movement the three quavers 
king’ motive are not always unanimous 
that one case the figure is 


that the 
ope that 
ost non 


similar 


is Beethoven’s fifth 
London Symphony 
It fills eight sides, 


who wish for a 


set 
- 
oi brooke 


in 


than" Jace I presume this 

rity due to my instrument.) The 
irticularly good, the section 
Che interpretation is of the sound, 
Weingartner stands for. Some 
t, others prefer a more vivid reading. I 
that readers who don’t know 
shall have no cause to complain on 


nota 


° 

Jugalo 
at 

so 


Toscanini. 
haconne, transcribed for viola solo, is 
lertis 12-in In some 
k gains ; there is more richness and 
other hand the more brilliant 
ips suffer somewhat. String!players 
find this an engrossing record ; the rest of us, 
the outer darkness of Philistia, will still feel that 
‘great work is best with accompaniment. A solo 
n or viola has to work desperately hard to make 
ne of the chord playing convincing, 

he only other instrumental record, apart from 
usual | lot of dances, is one of the Grenadier 
ards ynducted by Lieut. George Miller, 
‘British Army Fantasia’ (two 12-in 
survival, this, with its naive pro- 
laybreak to the Night Tattoo, Alarm, 
The work was originally 
ritish Army Quadrilles, and it made 
hit on j production about seventy 

Chere is some extraordinarily good 

record, especially on the part of the 


one! two 
the 


ms perl 


riatic 


vel 
Ban 
Paying Jullien 
nteresting 
gramme, fror 
ittack, and \ 


hown as the 


ictory 


its 


wood-wind, 
Vv 1 . > 

_ '0cal records call for few words, and those not 
peasant ones. It is something of a shock to hear 


| 

| such a singer as Elsa Stralia stooping to a couple of 
the feeblest of songs by d’Hardelot—‘ Sometimes in 

| my dreams’ and ‘Because.’ It is a satisfaction to be 

jable to say that she sings them as badly as they 

| deserve, especially ‘ Because.’ 

Riccardo Stracciari is heard, with orchestra, in a 
couple of extracts from Leoncavallo’s ‘Zaza’; here 
again the music is not worthy of the singer. Othe 
operatic records are of Arnoldo Lindi in airs from 
‘Carmen,’ ‘ Tosca,’ ‘Aida,’ and ‘Forza del destino’ 
two 10-in. Benvenuto Franci, who draws on 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ ‘Gioconda,’ and ‘ Andrea 
Chénier’ (two 1o-in.) ; and Ernesto Badini, in extracts 
from ‘Gianni Schicchi’ and ‘The Magic Flute.’ 
[hese records on the whole (like most operatic vocal 

suffer from a lack of balance. We hear too 
much of the voice and too little of the orchestral 
part. The result that at times the 
progressions are difficult to follow. ‘This frequently 
means a loss of effect in the voice-part. Many a 
simple vocal phrase is nothing in itself ; it derives its 
significance largely from the harmonic background 
—some striking progression, an enharmonic change, 
&c. If we don’t get this background, away goes a 
lot of the interest. All the recording companies need 
to look to this point. 


records 


is harmonic 


H.M 

Debussy’s ‘Fétes’ (No. 2 of Three Nocturnes 
makes a brilliant record. I know of few, if any, 
better in regard to vivid tone, colouring, and clarity 
of texture. It is a happy thought to record ‘ Fctes, 
for gramophonists appear to have little of this side of 
side that records better (and wears 
his more elusive (I had almost 
invertebrate) essays. The performance of ‘Fétes’ 
is by the Albert Hall Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Landon Ronald (12-in.). 

Another excellent record is that of the Catterall 
Quartet’s playing of Beethoven's Op. 18, No. 2, in G 
three 12-in [his is an early work, transparent 
and wholly delightful 

The only remaining instrumental 
come up for review is also a first-rate a 
Erika Morini playing Wieniawski’s Capriccio Valse 
and Romance (from Concerto No. 2 This 
violinist made a_ very London 
recently, and hearing her playing of the first of these 
two pieces, with its extraordinary finish and delicacy, 
one can back up all the handsome things written of 
her. In the Romance, however, the 77/ra/o is rather 
too pronounced. 

On the vocal side, a deal of interest 
attaches to a 12-in. of a couple of duets from 
‘ Der Rosenkavalier,’ sung by Eva Plaschke von der 
Osten and Minnie Nast. The voices are delightful, 
total effect is not entirely satisfactory, 
especially in the duet from Act 2, where the texture is 
confused. There a batch of operatic records 
Toti dal Monte in ‘Una voce’ (yet one more to add 
to the stack of records of this battle-horse !) and 
‘Caro Nome’ (12-in.) ; Maria Jeritza in two excerpts 
from ‘ Fedora’—poor music, this, and not to be saved 
even by Jeritza (1o-in and Dinh Gilly in the 
Prologue to ‘ Pagliacci’ (12-in.). This last is a fine 
bit of singing, but Mr. Gilly’s English, though clear 
enough to shame most of our own singers, is too 
quaint to allow us to be serious all the time. Even 
so, no doubt, does English singing of strange tongues 


Debussy—a 


better) than said 


record that ha 
I2-in. of 


young 
t 
t 


successful débt 


good 


the 


ly 


but 


1s 
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| sound to foreign ears ! 
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A to-in, gives us the Trinity Choir singing a 
‘Prayer of Thanksgiving’ (an arrangement of a 
Netherlands folk-song) and the hymn, ‘ Hark, hark, 
my soul,’ to Dykes’s tune. 
Trinity Choir hails from; no indication is given. 
Its singing is raucous, and frequently out of tune. 
I marvel that H.M.V. should make and circulate this 
appalling record of feeble music badly sung. 
monthly list it appears on the page headed ‘ Vocal 
and Humorous.’ It is courtesy to call it ‘vocal,’ and 
it certainly made me laugh, so perhaps 


VOCALION 


There is always a welcome for Purcell, and here is 
one of his best works—the so-called ‘Golden’ Sonata, 
for two violins and pianoforte (arranged by Moffat), 
played by Adila Fachiri and Jelly d’Aranyi, with 
Ethel Hobday at the keyboard. A thoroughly enjoy- 
able bit of work all round (two 12-in.). 

\ capital military band record is that of H.M. Life 
Guards, conducted by Lieut. H. Eldridge, in a 
selection from ‘Carmen’ (12-in.). Vladimir Rosing 
rivals Chaliapin, in a 12-in. of Moussorgsky’s 
‘Death’s Serenade’ and ‘ Trepak,’ both from the 

omposer’s ‘ Death Cycle.’ If you can hear these, 
especially the first, without a thrill that is positively 
incomfortable, it takes more to harrow you than me. 

Horace Stevens 1g in Elgar’s 
‘Pipes of Pan’ and ‘ Hiawatha’s Vision,’ both with 
hestral accompaniment. Jut he istooconsistently 
hard in tone, and the few quiet passages lack 
resonance. Some of his loud singing leads to the 
lefective balance already mentioned : it temporarily 
W the estra—a thing it would never do 


vigorously 


out the orcl 


ert Pp attorm. 


pes 
on the <¢ 


MUSI¢ 


SCHOOLS 


DIRE O1 IN SECONDARY 


PrORS 


By the kind invitation of Sir Hugh Allen, the 
| summer Conference of the Union of Directors 
of Mus n Secondary Schools was held at Oxford 
on July 1 and 2. A representative gathering of 
about forty members assembled, by permission of 
the and Fellows, in Worcester College, 
which with its beautiful gardens provides an ideal 
setting for such proceedings. 

In opening the meeting, Sir Hugh Allen 
emphasised the change which had taken place during 
past twenty-five years in the standard of 
ianship shown by those who came up to Oxford 
What would have taken 
two years to do at the beginning of this period could 
now be done in a term, 

Che Rev. A. Ramsbotham (Preacher of the Old 
Charterhouse) read a paper on ‘ Public School Music 
from the Point of View of a arent and an Old Boy.’ 
In his own school-days, he said, there was no office 
of dire The position was filled by a 
gentleman who also house-master and form- 
master, but who was the only member of the school 
staff with any real knowledge or initiative with regard 
In those days there was little or no 
recognition of music as an educational factor. 

In dealing with present conditions the speaker 
referred, amongst other things, to the orchestra at 
Paul’s Girls’ School, where, under Mr. Holst, 
anyone, apparently, can be called upon to play any 
instrument without previous warning! The en- 
couragement of concerted music of all kinds, 
instrumental as well as vocal, was warmly advocated. 


l’rovost 


first 


the 
mus! 


from the public schools. 


musical tor. 


was 


to music, 


ot. 


I don’t know where this | 


In the | 


aa, 
Enthusiasm was far more important than technique 
for in the public schools there were few budding 
| professionals. The gramophone, again, was valuable 
| as setting ideals of performance, but the music should 
| always be explained and followed from the score, _ 
| Dr. T. Wood (late of Tonbridge) said that the 
| primary duty of a musical director was to foste; 
discrimination amongst the rank and file of boy: 
A love of good music would be easy to foster if op) 
|good music were heard; but jazz had the fat, 
defect of being fashionable in boys’ homes, Hoy 
was it to be dealt with? If they, as teachers, gig 
nothing, the music heard and played at school woy)g 
be unfavourably contrasted with the music heard anj 
playedathome. Anattitudeof superiority was useless 
The matter should be explained to the whole schoo 
boys could not be trusted to draw their own infer 
ences from merely hearing good mus 
bad. 

The animated discussion which followed the paper: 
covered a wide range of topics. Sir Hugh Aller 
protested against the identification made by som 
speakers of ‘popular music’ with ja Pop 
music, he said, was what we all enjoyed—Bach’ 
Orchestral Suites, for example. The Rev, A. H 
Peppin (late of Rugby) considered that a schoo 
orchestra was the ideal method of meeting the desire 
of educational psychologists for something which 
combined technical skill with team work. Dr. J 
Ivimey (Marlborough) deprecated the use of voca 
gramophone records. One of his singing pupils had 
modelled his style on Caruso records, but |} 
successful imitation of them included the scratch 
Mr. C. M. Spurling (Oundle) said that any boy cou 
be made to like the best music if only he took a par 
in it. 


as well as 


The question of jazz in schools was als 
discussed by several speakers. 

At the second meeting, Sir Michael Sadler was ir 
the chair, and Mr. H. C. Colles spoke on ‘The Place 
of Taste in Education.’ The training of taste, he 
said, originated in this generation. Aural training 
though technical, was an _ absolute  necessit 
‘Appreciation’—a term he did not like—needed 
careful watching. The use of the gramophone ha 
certain disadvantages. Its tone was not musica 
and it was apt to make the worse music appear the 
better. The young had probably no _ power 
making a mental translation into the tone-qualities 
of a real performance. ‘lhe simple things the 
distinction between pure and impure tone, betweet 
vigorous and feeble rhythm—should come fis 
Most people liked music, anda few needed it enoug? 
to pay for it. ‘Those who needed it were only thos 
who had the perception to distinguish its fundamenta 
points. 

After 


Mr. Cyril Bailey 


Fellow 0 
Balliol) spoke on ‘ The Needs of the Amateur.’ ! 
began with a delightful musical autob ography, a 
urged teachers not to treat amateurs as though the 
were professionals, but to tell them Just enoug? 
technically to show how music worked—the elemen's 


discussion, 


of harmony; the functions of inner parts; ™ 
structure of Sonatas, Fugues, and Variations; ™ 
differences between the styles of different compost 
and so forth. Music was now recognised in schoo 
the next step was to bring it into relation with other 
subjects of study. 

Other guests of the Conference were the Provo® 
of Worcester College (the Rev. F. J. Lys), Dt. Ernest 
Walker (Balliol), and Dr. C. B. Rootham St. Johns 
| Cambridge) ; while among the members attending 
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ae 
were the 
Berkhamstec 


Musical Directors of Ampleforth, 
Charterhouse, Cheltenham, Denstone, 
Eton, The Leys, Malvern, Marlborough, Mill Hill, 
Oundle, Rugby, and Wellington. The arrangements 
were in the inds of Mr. F. H. Shera (Malvern), this 
vars President, and Dr, R. S, Thatcher (Charter- 
house), the hon. secretary. 





Player-Piano Wotes* 


By WILLIAM DELASAIRE 
CLASSICAI 

in F, is issued 
T24,640/2), 


s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 2, 
sht-cut Mate At. 


eethoven 
dupes n straig 
is valuable more 
ibrary of the Sonatas than for any intrinsi¢ 
\lberti bass is well to the fore, of course, 
the compensating advantages of strong 
I am reminded of the 
remark of Mr. Deems Taylor recently quoted in these 

mns: ‘With what reluctance no one will ever 
know, | am being driven to admit, after several 
sasons of enforced listening to Beethoven, that he 
No doubt many of my readers would 


ny Op! _— 
nplete | 
merit rhe 
but without 
themes or striking design. 


as his points.’ 


ngly engage a modern Torquemada to deal with | 
heretical implications, but I suggest that this | 


work was not one which played a prominent part in 
Mr. Taylor’s conversion. And with some trepidation 

nuld couple with it the Minuet in G, played by 
Ethel Leginska (A.C. A799). It may be that I am 
nerely tired of it, having heard violinists deal with it 
30 frequently, but I can record only that I do not like| 
, the reason why I cannot exactly tell. 

Two ‘Animatic’ rolls of outstanding merit are 
César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, et Fugue, played by 
A.N. No player-pianist who takes 

nstrument at all seriously should be without 

s work, which will provide him with a never- 
ending source of interest thematic, harmonic, 

nstru¢ and emotional. ‘The climax, where 


: 837 
ortot 51, o). 


ctional, 
the three themes are combined, is surely one of the 
great moments of pianism. And with any sort of 
attention to your playing, and with Cortot’s help, 
you should be able to rise superior to many 
performances of ambitious débutantes, for whom its 
technical difficulty is a fatal bar to the interpretation 
tits mystic beauty. Incidentally, in these, as in all 
\nimatic’ rolls, many notes which the recording 
pianist had pe rforce to ‘clip’ are lengthene d to their 
full value, thus making it much easier to use the 
sustaining pedal properly. With many hand-played 
us it is difficult to catch short but essential bass 
notes with the pedal unless the automatic sustaining 
levice is used—and this is notoriously unsatisfactory. 
Chopin’s Scherzo in B minor is finely played by 
lyrtle Elvyn (A.N. 56,366), and gives us the composer 
0a vigorous and dramatic mood, contrasting well 
with the Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 2, in E flat, played 
7 Sapelinikov A.N. 50,104). This, of course, is 
uch more sophisticated than the too-popular one in 
the same key, and is remarkable for some beautiful 
ng phrases and numerous little harmonic touches 
to which the player gives emphasis. These are all 
accented on the roll, and make it a fine example of 
the hand- played variety. 
ee 


"AC. = & 
Sons, Ltd.; A.N 





lian ¢ Herbert Marshall & 


) td.; A.S. = Sir 
H sofelt Ltd 


but | 
as a contribution to a| 


POPULAR 

The majority of the ‘ Duo-Art’ rolls are in this 
category, the biggest being Liszt’s ‘ Hungarian 
Rhapsody’ No. 14 (A.C, 6,808). I think I need do 
no more than merely record this, and add that 
Friedman’s_ playing could not be surpassed. 
Paderewski’s ‘ Polonaise,’ Op. 9, No. 6 (A.C. 6,463) 
played by Harold Bauer, strikes me as _ rather 
commonplace. The harmony of the first subject is 
exceedingly irritating to me, and the subsequent 
treatment does nothing to remove this impression. 
Genevieve Pitot again provides three salon pieces, in 
which her playing is often worthy of better material. 
The best is quite a good arrangement of Wieniawski's 
‘Romance’ from his Violin Concerto in D minor, 
Op. 22 (A.C. 6,801). The others are ‘Eldorado,’ by 
H. N. Bartlett (A.C. 6,688), which hardly lives up to 
the title, and Terschak’s ‘ Murillo’ (A.C. 6,746), 
which is pattern music at its emptiest. I had hoped 
| that by this time the ‘Dying Poet’ was comfortably 
dead, but I find that his lingering end is once more 
prolonged by Josef Martin (A.C. From 
merely dying we pass upwards to be greeted by 
the ‘Angel’s Serenade’ (A.C. 6,723), in which the 
| agnostic’s gloomiest prognostications are confirmed. 
George Gershwin plays the latter portion 
| (Andantino and Finale) of his much-heralded 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’ (A.C, 6,878 I have endeavoured 
to listen to it with an open ear, but am bound to say 
that it appears to me to be not much more than a 
collection of harmonic clichés done into syncopation. 
Despite the label, the composer has played only some 
of the notes, the roll being amplified to an alarming 
| de gree in places, at which points it becomes merely 
| noisy, in my opinion. It is an interesting roll, but 
| beyond saying this I prefer to sit on the fence a 
little longer. 
| I like Rachmaninov’s Prelude in G minor, Op. 23, 
No. 5 (A.C. A.803), immensely. Hand-played by 
Hofmann with a fine, rhythmic impulse, it has a 
splendid opening theme, while the lyrical outburst of 
the second subject is an inspired example of the virtue 
of contrast. With equal intensity I dislike German’s 
‘Torch Dance’ from the ‘ Henry VIII.’ Dances (A.C, 
A.805), but would not wish my personal prejudices 
to deter anyone from playing it, so will add that 
Robert Armbruster’s playing is unexceptionable. 

The best of the ‘ Animatic’ rolls is Paderewski’s 
Chéme Varié, Op. 16, in A, magnificently played by 
Backhaus (A.N. 50,777). It is an excellent example 
of the variation form in which a simple theme is 
treated in a manner at once interesting and perfectly 
suited to the pianoforte. I most certainly recommend 
this roll. Margarete Isenberg plays Arensky’s 
lovely Etude, Op. 41, No. 2, in F sharp (A.N. 5,007 
It is much in the style of Chopin’s Prelude in the 
same key, and I make bold to say that it might well 
have been signed by him. Bearing no traces of his 
impressionist style, but none the less a charming little 
piece, is Debussy’s first Arabesque, in E, played 
by Michael V. Zadora (A.N. 51,802) ; it lends itself 
very well to the player-piano, and provides much 
opportunity for fine phrasing. I have had a 
pleasant surprise in Louis Brassin’s Nocturne, ‘Au 
Clair de la Lune’ (A.N. 50,064). The composer is 
almost unknown to me, but assisted greatly by the 
player, Sally Liebling, one hears a delightful little 
tune accompanied by an excellent left-hand part ; 
the second subject provides a fine solo in the tenor 
octave supported by right-hand arabesques—the 
whole making a splendid pianistic piece. Elgar’s 
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well-known ‘ Chanson de Matin’ makes a very pleasing 
pianoforte solo, and exhibits unfailingly the marks of 


T 


| was compiled in 1552, and published in 


the musician—immature, of course, but none the less | 


The ‘Animatic’ batch is completed 
indiscretion of Landon Ronald’s, ‘ Sur 
Chomé’s ‘ Andante Religioso’ 
religiosity—and a 


recognisable. 
with an ear 
Lac’ (A.N. 5 
more 
pianoforte arrangement of Blumenthal’s ‘ Evening 
A.N. 52,319), wh will please 


spur ous 


Song doubtless 
many. 
of ‘Come away, death’ 
is a song roll of exceptional 
the finest ever 
ywever, that is not likely to 
which makes the enterprise 
I recommend every one to 
inguished roll. ‘A Birthday,’ 
A. ( 26,482; A.S. 72,522), makes a 
fragment, in which the words of 
deserve much more than their usual 
and the ‘ Toreador’s Song’ from 
needs only a mention (A.C. 
‘| pitch my lonely Caravan at Night’ 
n the conventional ballad style, 


te a pleasing 


n my opinion one ot 
A suppose, 
too ready a sale, 
he more praiseworthy 
urchase this most dist 
_owen 
ming little 
na Ro 
iare of honour 
* Carmen 
E 

A.S 


but makes qu 


rist ssett 
26,480 
{ oates’s 

Ss more 


roll. 


ON LATE TUDOR 


IMPOSERS 


The musical « of Christopher Tye has been 
fully treated by Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright in the 
yn of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
that I at first hesitated about including 
at the suggestion of 


iree 


second edit 
Musicians,’ 
n the present series ; yet, 
correspondents, I have decided to summarise 
additional facts, so that 
the leading bio 
ludor composer. 


him 

many 
his biography, with a few 
reader may 
this famous late 


nterested have 
al data of 

, and was in the 
from 1510 to 
lerk in . He graduated 
, and on September 10, 1541, was 
st and Master of the Choristers of 
ceeding to Mus. D. of Cambridge 
ears later (in 1548) he incor 
porat l, and w after admitted a 


Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. 


rs o.ece, e, 


N & 


oming 


organ 


ippointe 
Ely Cathedral, pr 
11545. Three was 


at (xfor soon 
of his 
lessons to 
s certain 
1501, 
Robert 
compositions, including 
\lass ‘Western Wynde,’ 
ell as Latin Motets, 

irs 1535 to 1548 
Motet for five voices, 
oint effort of Tye and 
by Taverner, and the 
pro nobis,’ by Tye 


> recommendatiol 
ve must 
$7; butit 

y trom [541 to 


§ son law 


the ve 


Tye embraced 
d hence, on thi 
from 


ler Edward _ t earlier, 


retormed doctrines, a accession 


kueen Mary, he retired 
t ywwn work, * The 


\ctes of the Apostles,’| Mr. H. B. Collins writes. 
| 


ce 
(553, in the 
last months of Edward VI.’s reign, and yet se 
Mr. Arkwright says, ‘was not written for in 
use.’ As a fact there were only fourteen chapters 
published, being, according to Bishop Frere, ‘ay 
incredibly bald translation of the early hapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles.’ As is e from the 
wording of the title-page, this fragmentary work was 
written ‘to synge and also to play upon the Lute 
very necessarye for studentes after their studye. 1 
fyre theyr wyttes.’ It is dedicated to the young Ki: 
in a rhymed Preface, of which the following verse ; 
typical : 


le 
ident 


Chat such good thinges your grace 


Your lute when ye assaye ; 
Instede of songes of wanton | 
hese stories then to play. 

It is no small testimony to the enduring popularity 
of Tye’s music that three of his tunes in the ‘ Acts 
the Apostles’ have furnished the material for three 
hymn-melodies, namely, ‘Go to dark Gethsemane 
‘Winchester Old,’ and ‘Windsor’ or ‘Eton.’ Thes 
three adaptations of Tye, in Chapters 12, 8, and 
are to be found in ‘Hymns Ancient 


respectively, 
Nos. 126, 64, and Histor 


and Modern,’ as 
Edition, 1910). 


Tye can have been for only a short time a member 
of the Chapel Royal, as there is good evidence that 
he was organist of Ely Cathedral from 1541 to 15 
and his name is not to be found in the list ; 
Edward VI.’s Chapel, as printed by Burney an 
Hawkins. He was not a Gentleman of the Ch 
Royal under Queen Mary, on account of his wm 
orthodox views, but he continued at Ely during her 
reign, and until 1561. Ordained a deacon by Bish 
Cox, in July, 1560, and promoted to priest’s orders in 
the November following, he retained the benefice of 


Doddington-cum- Marche, in the Isle of Ely, till his 
death, obtaining two other benefices, Wilbraham an 
Newton, which he had to resign in 1567 and 
respectively. 

\lthough Doddington the 
rectories in England, Tye occasionally continue 
musical labours, for one of his Motets, ‘In ¢ 
corriget,’ set to Latin words, is dated 1568. ' 
has been interpreted as a likelihood that he hada 
leaning towards the old faith in his latter days, ' 
which may be added that he ‘did not contribute t 
the Prayer Books and Psalter published by Da 
1560-65,’ as Davey writes. Moreover, he was frien 
with John Lesley, Catholic Bishop of Ross (15! 
who had been a prisoner in the custody of Bist 
Cox, of Ely, in Holborn (London), from May 1! 
August 19, 1571, and who gave Tye some verses! 
translate into English. On the other hand, 1 
certainly subscribed some Articles of Doctrine & 
Rector of Doddington, with others of the clergy | 
Ely, on August 1571, though, in the end, 
probably ’verted to the ancient creed. The ext 
date of his death is not recorded, but it was proba 
during the Christmas of 1572, as his successor ¥# 


was one of 


ippointed on March 15, 15 
Tye has been called ‘the father of the Edwaraia 
Anthem,’ but his principal title to musical fame rests 
on his Masses, the ‘Western Wynde,’ ¢. 1535 
uge bone,’ ¢. 1545, the latter 


‘having 


his six-part ‘] 


the Chapel Royal.| probably been written for his Doctor's degree, ® 


Mr. Collins also adds 
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—— 
His most important composition to Latin words 
shows him to have been unquestionably the first 
English composer of his time, at least from the point 
vf view of technique. The counterpoint is fluent and 
melodious to a remarkable degree. 
Ernest Walker does not rate this Mass 
«9 eulogistically, he admits that it is ‘very grandiose 
and finely built throughout,’ and he praises very 
ghly two Latin Motets by Tye, viz., his five-part 
\iserere mei, Deus,’ and five-part ‘Omnes gentes 
slaudite manibus,’ with its jubilant trumpet-calls 
oth of which, in their very different ways, represent 
the highest level of Tye’s pre-Reformation music 
Mr. Arkwright gives an almost complete list of 
e's Masses, Motets, Latin Services, Anthems, and 
lish Services in the second edition of ‘Grove,’ to 
reader is referred. In the British Museum 
i. MSS. 29,246-7) is a setting of Tye’s Motet, 
us, with lute accompaniment, while Add. 
§S. 30,513 (Mulliner’s Book) contains an organ 
smangement of his, ‘I lift my heart.’ Some of his 
In Nomines’ and other pieces arranged for viols are 
n the Museum (Add. 


\Ithough D 


y 


h the 


31,590). 


Wireless Wotes 


By ‘CALIBAN’ 


deserves congratulations on its issue 

the Ra Supplement, This detailed list of the 
otinental programmes for the week does more 
han tell us what’s on—it appeals to the imagination 
nevitably one begins by comparing the 

re immes with ours. I have not yet had 
time to do this in more than a general way; I may 
scuss the point in detail later. So far, however, 
ave an that Britain comes well out of 
the test. One result of the Swfp/ement will no doubt 
¢an increase in the number of subscribers eager to 
) their sets for picking up 
tal transmissions. Next winter ought to be 
teresting time for wireless enthusiasts. The 

ut of these foreign programmes has been 

yn the whole. Improvements will no 

t suggest themselves from time to time. There 
area few misprints, but I mention only a couple of 
candidates for ‘Sharps and Flats’: the Berlin 
programme for July 17 contained ‘Symphony in 
Dsharp(Haydn),’ and ‘ Pianoforte Recital in C majo 


pression 


elves and 


nice things about the Adio 
must say the other sort about the 
| do not forget that the journal has 
interests of wireless users, and so 
ed to specialise on music or on any 
But we have a right to ask that when 
does deal with an art, it should not 
so in such a way as to suggest that the office-boy 
‘typing flapper has been left incharge. One of the 
"eekly items for some time past has given that 
| allude to the feature headed ‘Songs 
know.’ Now, the only songs qualified 
under such a caption are really good 
it are less familiar than they deserve to be. 
lines the feature would be of interest 
it what are the the Editor 
: thinks that you and I ought to 
1. Here are one or two chosen at random 
vat you calling,’ ‘A perfect day,’ ‘My dreams,’ 
and so forth. 


mpress on 
1 Ought 
tor ippearan 


s ¢} 
< songs 
t the 


Know : 


1 WO eyes of vrey.’ 


No doubt we shall in due season be exhorted to 
|learn ‘ A little grey home in the West,’ ‘ Love brought 
a little gift of roses,’ ‘Because,’ ‘Mother o’ mine,’ 
‘Pal o’ mine,’ ‘Baby o’ mine,’ ‘Sweetheart o’ mine,’ 
and all the other o’ mines. Why, bless the Editor’s 
innocent heart, most of these songs have been only 
too well known for years. He should change the cap 
tion to ‘ Songs we should be glad to forget,’ or ‘Songs 
we wish had never been written.’ Readers may object 
also to the touch of commercialism in the feature. 
The words are always printed ‘by permission of 
Messrs. So-and-So,’ who are no doubt highly delighted 
with a (presumably) free advertisement, which may 
revive the flickering sales of these faded futilities. 
Anyway, the whole thing is irritating to the many 
musical readers of the journal. A series of ‘ Books 
you ought to read’ would not include novels of the 
Ethel M. Dell type. Even in music nobody would 
dream of suggesting that among ‘Piano pieces we 
ought to play’ are ‘ The Maiden’s Prayer,’ ‘ Warblings 
at Eve,’ or ‘In a Monastery Garden.’ On a similar 
plane are the articles giving a full, true, and 
particular account of the composition of 
such ‘famous songs’ as ‘When you passed by, 
‘Come to the Fair,’ &c. The Radio Times should 
put its musical department in the hands of a sub 
editor with sufficient knowledge of the art to save the 
journal from making itself a laughing-stock among 
musicians. 

Among last month’s items were 
interest to pianists. There was a tip-top recital by 
Pouishnov, whose playing came through remarkably 
well. (But the B.B.C. should be above the ‘yellow 
press’ trick of calling him ‘the mystery pianist,’ 
merely because he played a few items incognito a 
before And Marcelle Meye1’s per 
transcription of a big slice of 
Much of the music 


‘ 


two of great 


week or two 
formance of the 
‘Petrouchka’ was astounding. 
has little significance when heard apart from the 
ballet, but one was genuinely interested in the skill 
of the transcriber, surprised at the resources of the 
keyboard, and amazed at the dexterity of the player. 
The wireless does good service to musicians in an 
item of this kind, inasmuch as it gives them an 
opportunity for making acquaintance with a work that 
they will hardly have a chance of hearing in the 
ordinary way. 


Churcb and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
PRESENTATION TO DR. ARDID 
ut of more than ordinary 
Friday afternoon, 
July 17, immediately preceding the Council meeting. 
Dr. Richards (the President) opened by saying 
delighted they all were to see the hon. secretary, Dr. 
Harding, restored to health after his recent severe illness. 
They had periodically to place on record, and to state in 
public, how greatly they appreciated the loyal and devoted 
services of their hon. secretary, and it was quite possible that 
think these wer 
It had, therefore, occurred 


event of a private character, | 


took place it the R.C.O. on 


interest, 


how 


Dr. Harding might sometimes merely 
formal and official compliments. 
to some that his birthday, which was due in a few days’ time, 
would give them an opportunity for showing that they really 
meant what they so often had to say, and they were taking 
that occasion of making him a small personal present 
accompanied by an illuminated address. He had received 
many letters from members of the Council, saying with what 
pleasure they sent the small amount to which the subscription 
had been limited, and their only complaint was that a 

| larger sum had not been asked for; but those who had started 
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the idea felt certain that Dr. Ilarding would prefer some- 
thing of a small and personal character as a gift, rather than 
anything more elaborate. This little present consisted of a 
case of two silver-mounted pipes, and an address 
illuminated on vellum, and signed by the President on 
behalf of the Council, for whom he now handed these 
to Dr. Harding as a birthday gift from his old friends on 
the Council. 

Dr. Harding in his reply said how genuinely surprised | 
and delighted he was both with the Address and | 
the gift. Ile had no idea that anything of this sort was 
even contemplated, and he greatly appreciated the very 
kindly feelings which had prompted it. He looked upon | 
all present as very old and dear friends—especially the 
President—and hoped to have health and strength to serve | 





them for some years to come 
The wording of the Address was as follows: 





mY RovaAL C EGE OF ORGANIST | 
| 
*To H. A. HarpinG, Esq., Mus. Dos. | 

* July 25, 192 


* Your friends, the President and Council, wish to olfer 
you their congratulations on your seventieth birthday. | 
At the of their | 
gratit for the whole-hearted way in since 
1998, you have devoted yourself to the services of the 
College, as its Hon. Secretary, and it is their earnest 
hope that the happy relations which you have always 
fostered may continue for many years to come. 

‘On behalf of the Council } 
: ?) H. W. HARDS, 


‘ President, | 


sam2 time they desire to assure you 
which, 





Ri 


O25. 


| practice. 


OMA DISTRIBUTION 

The President, Dr. H. W. Richards, presented the} 
diplomas to the recently-elected Fellows and Associates, | 
and to the candidates at the CHM. (choir- | 
master) examination, on Saturday, July 18. The] 
following announcements were made by the hon. secretary 
(Dr. Harding) Forty-one candidates were examined for | 
the Fellowship paper, and seventeen passed. Sixty-one | 
candidates were examined for the Fellowship organ-work, | 
and thirteen passed. For the Associateship paper work, 


successful 


a hundred and fourteen were examined, and thirty-six | 
passed. For the Associateship organ work, a hundred | 
and sixty-seven were examined, and _ sixty-one passed. | 


Twelve Fellowship diplomas were awarded, and fifty-one 
Associateship. For the CIM. (choirmaster) examina- 
tion there were two candidates, and both passed. The 
Fellowship Lafontaine Prize was awarded to H. Wardale, 
and the Fellowship Turpin Prize to C. L. Salmons. The 
Associateship Lafontaine Prize was awarded to G. H. 
Eldridge, and the Associateship Sawyer Prize to W. J. 
Emery. With regard to the Lafontaine Prizes, we do not 
forget that Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine very generously 
gives these prizes every half-year. We thoroughly | 
appreciate his abiding kindness to the College. 

he President then proceeded to address the meeting as | 
follows 


s 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
Dr. H,. W. Ricuarps: I have chosen the subject of | 
‘Organist as Teacher’ since in all probability many who} 


In the} 
his | 
by 
an 
be 


are present may adopt teaching as their profession. 
stages, and before the teacher has gained 
he will, not unnaturally, be impressed 
‘methods,’ or by those who claim the invention of 
up-to-date or infallible system. Youth apt to 
attracted by ‘royal roads’ and nostrums, and there are 
many unscrupulous and quick-witted people who possess | 
the knack of writing cunningly-worded advertisements | 
which succeed in entrapping the credulous. Occasionally | 
one finds a modicum of truth in their claims, but they have 
to be stripped of all the flowery verbiage before the small | 
kernel of truth is discovered. When the public is assured | 
that by some original system a great Art—the Art of Music, 
and the study of a life-time—can be mastered in a few 
lessons or by reading a certain book, then such arrant 


early 
experience, 


is 


| amusement or play ; even little children are the better for 


| accuracy—facing difficulties will help to form 


|} it be impressed upon them in no measured 
| although they have begun well, they are merely at the 
| threshold of a complex and growing Art. 


| as he is left to himself and can flap his wings. 





ie 
and obvious humbug must be committed to the Wastepaper 
basket. The primary duty of any honest teacher jg to 
shield his pupil from falling a prey to the charlatan 
and to state firmly and frankly that ay method withoy: 
the accompaniment of hard work is worthless, We 
need only turn to the life of any fine artist t 
learn that, although endowed with most of the musica) 
gifts, he never wearied, but worked with indomitable 
will and ceaseless effort. I ought perhaps to say that t 
ensure the best results with the greatest economy of energy, 









f 





) 
" 










one’s work should be scientifically thought out ang 
systematically arranged. I can never bring myself t 
believe that for the normal pupil education can by 






tackling things which are not easy, and which will trai, 
them without strain of any sort in thoroughness ani 
their character 
and accustom them to concentrate. Education of the young 
surely is the laying of a secure foundation and the cultivatio; 
and gradual development of the mind—for it must be 
evident to all who think, that to sow seed on a soil no 
properly prepared is sheer waste. Those teachers who have 
passed our examinations may be satisfied that they have beer 
well grounded, and such students ought now to be ablet 
cope with more intricate work and to broaden their 
outlook. They can never remain where they are, so le 
terms that, 





























In reviewing 
one’s own work as a teacher, one can safely say that 
instead of filling the pupil’s mind with obsolete rules, it 

far better to urge him to study and play the works of the 
great masters so that he can see and hear for himself what 
they have actually done—for theory must be founded upon 
Gravitate from the text-book rather than 
towards it; dogmas and formulas which make no attempt 
to awaken the intelligence are practically valueless. Never 
try to reduce everything to rule ; over-insis*ence on laws of 
the type of the Medes and Persians often, certainly with « 
clever pupil, leads to flights in an opposite direction as soon 
Personally 
I think it most wholesome to allow him the enjoyment 

many ‘flaps’ during his studentship, for reasonable latitude 
inevitably brings about self-expression. X11 the recent 
changes in our paper work have been directed to this 
desirable end, and the examiners look and hope, not for 
mechanical exercises, but for ideas which emanate fr 

the candidate himself. Be assured that there is a dange: 
of the pupil thinking entirely in harmony and counterpom 
exercises, in fact, getting them on the brain. Upto 
point, such exercises may be uzeful as discipline, 
dozs not follow that they make for musicianship. With 
this in view, it is of much greater consequence to stimulat 
the pupil’s imagination and esthetic sense, for with su 
training there is more likelihood of his producing somethin 
from his own head and his own heart. Whatever 
course the teacher adopts, he is, after all, only a guid 
to action, and as, in the end, the pupil must ed 
himself, the sooner he begins the better. All the mor 
reason, then, for the teacher to bring his authority a0 
influence to bear to awaken enthusiasm and keep it alive 
He will be wise never to repress any sign of vitality or! 
damp ideas, however crudely these may be expressed; 
the other hand, he can be as adamant against smattering 
and mere veneer. Unfortunately there is a race of pupls 
—they seem to be on the increase—for whom the ter 
‘hard work’ has a terrifying sound, because they ws 
everything to be done for them. No /riend will evtt 
humour them in this respect, for such indulgence will crest? 
laziness, retard progress, and bluntinitiative. The succes 
teacher is he who has the power to inspire his pupils to ® 
their utmost, so that they will, out of respect for him, for 
themselves, and for their Art, b2 ashamed to bring = 
which is either unpractised or inadequately prepare 
Problems which are solved, and obstacles which = 
overcome by one’s own efforts, bring their own reward anc 
make for self-reliance—and self-reliance will, in its (i 
produce happiness, for enjoyment in work and real progre 
usually go hand in hand. The old conventional meth 
(Continued on page 726.) 
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Continued from page 720.) 
of treating pupils as if they could all be pressed into 


the mould is 


same 


happily 


dying out. Nowadays 


the teacher is expected to be observant, discerning, able 
to penetrate into the mind and diagnose character, so that 
he can judge between those who will and can’t, and those 


who can and won’t! 


Whether he possess these desirable 


gifts or not, there is no doubt that his influence often goes 
deeper than many imagine, and sympathy, encouragement, 
and co-operation with his pupil will have more enduring and 


telling effect than omniscience or rigidity. 


A heavy respon- 


sibility rests upon the teacher, and a good example is 
essential, because the weaker brethren are always prone to 


imitate. 


It is amusing, and sometimes sad, to notice how 


such imitation will extend to mannerisms, not only in playing, 


but even in walking, speaking, and worse! 
To sum up: Self-discipline, well- 


are needed, not replicas ! 


Individualities 


directed effort, and individual thought, form the bases of sure 
advancement, and I would urge teachers to preach this 


doctrine to their pupils from the earliest moment. 


There 


are many things which are realised too late in life, therefore 


never delay in emphasising these truths. 


In all teaching be 


rational and reasonable—never pompous, prosy, or indistinct 


and confused in statement. 


Remember that pupils usually 


possess common-sense, and often a strong vein of humour— 


the most valuable assets in life. 


supply of apposite examples are vital, but the art of teaching 


zw out 


is to @ 


takes in, but what he puts forth, that matters. 


rather than to dictate—it isn’t what a man 
Appeal to | 


' 





Apt analogies and a plentiful | 


the pupil’s ear, judgment, and taste; teach and convince | 
him through these media; but, when all is said and done, 
the student is the architect of his future, and he will be | 


obliged molems volen 


to work out his own salvation. To 


quote a wise saying of Robert Louis Stevenson : 


*To travel hopefully is better than to arrive, and the 


true success is to labour.’ 


To all, teachers and pupils alike, I wish my final words to 
take the form of a motto—which is— 


WORK HARD 


AND BI 


SINCERE! 


The distribution of diplomas then took place. 


PASSED 


Allison, Miss I. B., Brighton 
Andrew, N., Ashton-under 
Lyne 
Ansell, G. E., London 
Bancroft, H. H., 
Cleethorpes 
Billington, F. G., Wakefield 
Black, Miss E. G., 
Brading, I.W. 
Bunney, A. W., London 
Cannon, H., Oxford 
Carter, F., Huddersfield 
Chadwick, F., Huddersfield 
Crute, F. G., London 
Curtis, F. V., London 
Davies, D. T., Dowlais 
Eldridge, G. H., St. Leon- 
ards-on-Sea_ (Lafontaine 
Prize) 
Emery, W. J., Malmesbury 
(Sawyer Prize) 
Eyres, P. S., London 
Forster, Miss C. F. B., 
Harrow 
L., Ashford, 
Kent 


Gaunt, H. 


Gedge, C. S., Hove 
Glock, W. F., Horsham 
Grant, W., Bolton 
Haine, Miss M. T., Yeovil 
Harries, M., Swansea 
Hart, C. T., 

Bury St. Edmund’s 


ASSOCIATESHIP, 


JULY, 1925 


| Fitch, Miss F. J., London 


——......., 
PASSED FELLOWSHIP, JULY, [425 


Allott, J. E., Liversedge — Neville, G. C. L., Ramsgate 
Balkham, A. E.,St. Leonards- Salmons, C. L., Rugby 
on-Sea (Turpin Prize) 
Davies, I. R., London Smith, G. K., Narberth, Pem, 
Taylor, R. W. K., London 
Wardale, H., London 
(Lafontaine Prize) 
Wardale, J. G., London 


Forrester, L., Stoke-on- 
Trent 
Joyce, H. V., Kingston-on- 
Thames 
ALAN W. 


SHINDLER (Registrar), 


After the presentation of the diplomas, Mr. E. T. Cook, 
organist of Southwark Cathedral, played the following organ 
pieces selected from the January examination, 1926: 


FELLOWSHI!I 


Aria in F , : ‘ii ]. S. Back 
(Novello, Book 12, p. 112) 
Prelude, Fugue, and Variation (Op. 18, No. 3) 
César Franck 
\SSOCIATESHIP 
Elegy in A flat major ... C 
(Novello) 

Meditation in F sharp minor ... 

(Book 6, Op. 20) 

Prelude in G minor = si 

No. 2 of First Set of Preludes, Op. 101 
(Stainer & Bell) 

Dr. HAROLD E, DARKE: I am sure you will gladly take 
the opportunity of giving Mr. Cook a very hearty vote of 
thanks for his delightful recital. In conjunction with two 
colleagues I have been listening to this organ for six hours 


H. H. Parry 
7uilmant 


Stanford 


|a day for the last week, and during that time we have heard 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


| 


Howarth, J. W., Stockport | 


Hughes, G. J., Swansea 
Latham, H. F., Bristol 
Lewis, G. F., Bristol 
Lockhart, R. P., London 
Macrae, J. D., Glasgow 
May, H. C., London 


McCallum, W. S., Glasgow | a musical nation. 


Milnes, W. H., London 
Monteath, c Bes London 
Parker, Miss H. J., 
Payne, W. L., York 
Peasgood, O. H., London 
Ramsey, C. E., Colchester 
Reynolds, A. V., Hove 
Roberts, T., Colwyn Bay 
Sear, Miss C. H., Taunton, 
Somerset 
Shields, A. M. C., 
Spennymoor, co. Durham 
Smith, E. A., Harpenden 
Smith, Miss M. G., 
Taunton 
Spooner, Miss E. M., 
London 
Strange, C. E., London 
Thomas, W. F., Bangor, 
N. Wales 
True, A., Preston 
Uppington, F. W. A., 
London 
Wagstaff, J. S., Nottingham 
Williams, W., London 


|grateful to him for his 


| like this. 


| seconding a vote of thanks to Mr. Cook. 


all sorts and conditions of playing. We have so often said 
to one another, ‘ What a splendid thing it would be if some 
of these candidates could have a standard set before thea, 
and be shown what can be done on a rather limited organ 
You have had that this afternoon, and I feel sure 
you will be very grateful indeed to Mr. Cook. 

Mr. G. D. CUNNINGHAM: There is a real pleasure in 
He has laid us 
under a great obligation, and we are indebted to him for his 
beautiful playing. 

The resolution was carried with applause. 

The PRESIDENT: Before we bring this meeting to a close, 
I should like to say how pleased we are to have amongst us 
to-day Sir Ernest Palmer. He is patron of a grand 
institution, and is doing a good work in helping our young 
executants and English composers. We cannot be too 
munificence and help to the 
younger generation, thus enabling us to stand prominent 4s 
Then we are delighted and honoured by 


|the presence of Sir Walford Davies, whose influence in the 
| musical world is so well known and universally appreciated. 


London | 





The meeting then terminated. 


The reports of the Examining Board are appended : 
FELLOWSHIP PAPER-WORK 
The harmonization of the given bass as a Pastorale forthe 
organ was worked in a style suited to the instrument, and in 
the large majority of instances was well done. The same, 
however, could not be said either of the string quartet or the 
setting of words for vocal solo with pianoforte accom- 
paniment. Many candidates seem to have inadequate ideas 
both of the character of string quartet writing, and of the 
nature of pianoforte accompaniments. In the setting of the 
words, while the accentuation of these was generally good, 
the accompaniment was frequently crude and clumsy. — 
workings of the fugal stretto were often weak, and qui # 
number of candidates regarded the employment of the three 
parts over a lengthy pedal note as constituting four ™™ 
parts. Candidates would be well advised if they made # 
special study of the endings of Bach’s Pianoforte Fugue. 
In the orchestration, the allotting of the parts to string 
wind instruments respectively frequently revealed @ ¥¢! 
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a eaaeanins 
\imited knowledge of the special character and tone-qualities 
4 the various instruments. The answers to the questions 
showed that these are not yet regarded in a sufficiently 
vrious manner, or adequate preparation made to give full 
and intelligent answers. While the work as a whole revealed 
the possession of a fair amount of musicianship, the 
technical side was often weak. 

FREDERICK G. SHINN (Chairman). 

H. W. RICHARDs, 

A, EAGLEFIELD-HULL, 


ELLOWSHIP ORGAN-WORK 


The playing has been on a higher standard than usual, 
quite a number of candidates having shown really musical 





and artistic qualities as well as efficient technique. 


ASSOCIATESHIP ORGAN-WORK 

It is gratifying to be able to report a considerable advance 
in the technical ability of the candidates. Many faults, 
which hitherto have been only too prevalent, were to a 
large extent absent. But we wish to emphasise that the 
organ can, and should, be an expressive instrument. 

Generally the performances were far too mechanical, and 
showed little imagination or understanding of musical 


| interpretation. This was especially noticeable in Guilmant’s 


* Meditation’ and Parry’s ‘ Elegy ’—both of which offered 
peculiar opportunities for artistic treatment. For instance, 
in the ‘ Meditation’ a judicious use of the Swell Pedal in the 
L.-H. solo (quasi cello) and a slight vzba/o in the R.-H. 
semiquaver passage would have helped to make the 
performances more alive and appealing. There was also a 
lack of flow and continuity in the phrasing, and sometimes a 


The unsuccessful candidates may be roughly divided into | lack of precision in the attack and release of chords, These 


hree groups 

1) The conscientious plodders who were quite accurate | 
enough, had no imagination or insight. They | 
waded heavily through the Bach C major Fugue, played 
the Stanford Minuet without lilt or continuity, and never | 
got near to the atmosphere of Vaughan Williams’s 
Largo from the ‘Sea’ Symphony. 

2) Those who had fluency and speed, but without | 
control. The rhythm was never gripped, consequently 
an unsafe and uncomfortable impression prevailed | 
throughout 

Those who were so palpably unprepared that it was | 
lifizult to understand why they ever presented 
themselves for examination. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that lack of rhythm 
was the cause of the downfall of the majority. Utterly 
needless ra/lentandos, which only held up the music and 
lestroyed its vitality, were far too frequent. A very small 
minority maintained the same pace in Stanford’s ‘ Tempo 
li Menuetto’ when passing from the bars in triplets to 
those in ordinary quavers. On the other hand, when time 
variation was really wanted in the Arrangement, it was 
nearly always absent. 

The sight-reading and other tests were well played on | 
the whole. The most gratifying feature of the examination is | 
the continued improvement of the extemporising, in form, | 
harmony, and part progression. | 

A. HERBERT BREWER (Chairman). 
W. G. ALCOCK. 
Epwarp C. Bairstow. 





ASSOCIATESHIP PAPER-WORK 

trict Counterpoint.—The standard of work was only 
fai. Weak chord-progressions and unvocal parts were 
common, and the technique was in a large number of cases 
naccurate. 

Free Counterfoint.—There was a general tendency to 
make the parts instrumental rather than vocal. The join 
between the half-close in D major and the next entry of the 
ngure in F sharp minor was badly managed, and there were 
many elementary blunders in technique. 

Pianoforte Accompaniment.—With a few notable excep- 
tions, this work was poorly done. Few grasped the harmonic 
basis of the given part, and many showed a great lack of 
‘oresight by beginning in C major, and not realising till near 
the end that the key was A minor. Many accompaniments 
were too thick in texture, while others lacked organic unity, 
and the writing was generally unpianistic. 

Melody and Bass.—On the whole, the work was satis- 
a revealing better musicianship than in the other 

sts, 

Harmonization of Melody.—A large proportion of the 
workings were poor, The parts lacked independence, 
melodic interest, and fluency. If there was any attempt to 
make the parts flow, it was generally of a somewhat clumsy 
“scription, and there was very little appreciation of what is 
Meant by Style, 

Ya the whole, the paper work was not of so high a 
Standard as we had hoped for. 

C. H. Kitson (Chairman). 
Ivor ATKINS. 
P. C. Buck, 





| faults were especially noticeable in the ‘ Elegy.’ 


Oa the whole the management of the organ was good, 
though sometimes there wasa serious lack of judgment in the 
balance of the various parts. For example, in Bach’s 
Variations on ‘ Himmel hoch,’ the Canto fermo on 8-ft. pedal 
rarely stood out sufficiently. It might have been advisable 
to couple the pedals to an 8-ft. manual stop. A definite bass 
is most important, and it is noteworthy that there were still 
some instances of candidates playing with 16-ft. tone alone, 
the result, in a very low passage, being a vague murmur. 


| Some 8-ft. tone should usually be combined with the 16-ft., 


just as the double-basses in the orchestra rarely play without 
the ’cellos. 

We would again urge the importance of the tests. 
Several candidates played their pieces well, but failed 
because the tests were imperfectly done. The score-reading 
was generally good, but the transposition and accompani- 
ment were weak : first, because candidates were too readily 
taken unawares by an unusual modulation; secondly, 
because they failed to read the key-signature before they 
started playing. It is important that the tests be played 
rhythmically and at the speed directed; a slow, halting 
pace of course reduces the difficulty. Moreover, the player 
must remember that in the transposition and accompani- 
ment tests he is accompanying an imaginary performance. 
A reasonable ¢emfo and a steady flow must therefore be 
attained, even at the cost of an occasional slip. Mere 
correctness at a pace too slow for singing, or with frequent 
halts, is useless. 

HARVEY GRACE (Chairman). 
Henry C. Ley. 
Haro_tp E. DARKE. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The sixty-first Annual General Meeting was held at the 
College, Kensington Gore, on Saturday, July 18, 1925, the 


President (Dr. H. W. Richards) being inthechair. Amongst 
the members present were: Sir Ernest Palmer, Sir 
Walford Davies, Mr. W. H. Cart de Lafontaine, 
Dr. W. G. Alcock, M.V.O., Mr. E. T. Cook, Mr. C. W. 
Cunningham, Dr. Harold E. Darke, Dr. Alan Gray, 
Dr. Eaglefield-Hull, Prof. C. HH. Kitson, Dr. 
Charles Macpherson, Dr. A. H. Mann, Dr. F. G. 
Shinn, Dr. H. Davan Wettan, Mr. S. B. Allison, Dr. F. N. 
Abernethy, Mr. Allan Brown, Mr. F. W. Belchamber, 
Mr. G. Ceiley, Mr. C. H. Merrill, Mr. L. Regan, Mr. C. E. 
Ramsey, Mr. W. Ratliffe, Mr. E. R. Sutton, Mr. B. Vine 
Westbrook, Mr. W. G. Webber, Xc. 

The Presipenr: I would like first of all to say how 
rejoiced we are to see that Dr. Harding, our hon. secretary 
has been able to come to-day. He has been very ill, but I 
am glad to see him looking quite his old self again. I want 
to spare him as much as possible, so I will read the Minutes 
of the last meeting. 

The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed, ; 

Tne President read the hon. secretary’s Annual Report, 
as follows: 

Your Council has the gratification to report that during 
the past year the work of the College has been carried on 
steadily and satisfactorily. 





TIMES—AvcusT 1 
| 
The examination reformations recently instituted continue | Dr. EAGLEFIELD-HULL: 
to justify themselves, and the concessions made to the/| seconding this resolution. 
modern spirit of freer treatment of the old rules of counter- The resolution was carried. 
point and harmony have not proved dangerous to the} THE AUDITORS 


fundamental principles of our art, but have encouraged | . 

: or ace nag . Mr. y Mr. : 2 s th 
musical ability and originality in the work of the candidates. ir Frye proposed and Temple econded the 
. - ents ene election of the hon. auditors, Mr. G. R. Ceiley and y 
In the matter of the choir-training examination schemes | ,,-~ , - | Mr 
, eo ti | W. Glanvill Hopkins, and the professional auditos 
(both diploma and certificate), for which there appeared to “ a : icitors, 
: . -. | Messrs. Pannell & Co., with hearty thanks for their pa: 
be so strong a demand, your Council regret that optimism ite wen eel pa 
is not possible, as the entries were ludicrously small and the ’ . 

expense heavy. Your Council has resolved, however, to THE 
continue its efforts in this direction for the present, in the | The Presipenr: The scrutineers (Messrs. Bailey anj 
hope that a wider knowledge of the advantages offered by | Yarrow) have delivered their report. The voting for t 
the College may induce Church musicians to consider their | London members of the Council was as follows: Sir Walfori 
attitude towards this very important branch of their | Davies, 573; Dr. Davan Wetton, 459; Mr. J. A. Mek 
profession. | 151. I declare that Sir Walford Davies and Dr. Daw 
Your Council has every reason to congratulate the | Wetton are elected members of the Council With regar: 
College on the great success of the informal conversazione | to the two vacant country seats, Dr. H. G. Ley and D; 
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I have great Pleasure j, 


services. 
COUNCII 


instituted at the diploma distribution in January last. It is 
hoped that this opportunity for the meeting of old friends 
and the interchange of ideas may become a regular feature 
of our diploma distributions. 

Your Council has to report that during the past year 
free lectures were given at the College on ‘The General 
Principles of Choir-training,’ by Dr. H. W. Richards; 
‘The Choir in Church,’ by Mr. G. Thalben-Ball; ‘ Country 
Choirs and Congregations,’ by Mr. H. S. Middleton; 
and ‘ Mixed Choirs,’ by Dr. Keighley. 

The candidates for examination during the past year 
numbered 446, of whom 89 passed; and I43 new members 
were elected during the past year. 

The Examiners appointed for 1924-25 were: Dr. W. G. 
Alcock, M.V.O., Sir Ivor Atkins, Dr. E. C. 
Dr. A. H. Brewer, Dr. P. C. Buck, Dr. 
Mr. Harvey Grace, Dr. Eaglefield-Hull, Dr. Keighley, 
Prof. Kitson, Mus. D., Dr. H. G. Ley, Dr. Charles 
Macpherson, Dr. H. W. Richards, and Dr. F. G. Shinn. 

The hearty thanks of the Council are given to the hon. 
treasurer, Dr. C. W. Pearce, for his able management of 
the finances of the College. 

The Council also wishes to place on record its apprecia- 
tion of the indefatigable services of Dr. Harding, the hon. 
secretary, whose devotion to the work of the College cannot 
adequately be recognised. It also desires to express its 
great gratification that he has been restored to health aftera 
severe illness. 

Cordial thanks are offered to the hon. auditors, Mr. C. E. 
Ceiley and Mr. W. Glanvill Hopkins, and the professional 
auditors, Messrs. Pannell & Co., for their services. 

The thanks of the Council are due to the excellent and 
much esteemed registrar, Mr. Alan Shindler, for the manner 
in which he has carried out his duties and responsibilities ; 
and the staff continues to merit approbation for admirably 
discharged services. 


Mr. Belchamber proposed the adoption of the Annual 
Report ; this was seconded by Mr. Yarrow, and carried. 

The Annual Financiil Statement was adopted on the 
proposal of Mr. Ernest Kiver, seconded by Mr. Herbert 
Hodge. 

THE HON, TREASURER 

The Presipent: Weall know that Dr. Pearce has suffered 
for some years from a bad state of health, but in spite of 
that he still has a very keen interest in the College, and he 
looks upon his position here with much affection. It will be 
a great honour for us to retain his services if possible. 

Dr. SHINN: I propose with pleasure that Dr. C. W. 
Pearce be elected hon. treasurer, and that a vote of thanks 
be passed to him for his work during the past year. 

Dr. MACPHERSON : I have great pleasure in seconding 
this proposal that Dr. Pearce be re-elected. 

rhe resolution was carried. 

THE HON, SECRETARY 

Dr. ALAN GRAY: The proposal I have to make really 
needs no words whatever in support of it; it is that 
Dr. Harding be re-elected hon. secretary. We all recognise 
how enormous is the work that Dr. Harding has done for a 
great number of years now, and we trust that he will be able 
to continue his exertions for many years longer. 


Bairstow, | 
Harold Darke, | 


| Sweeting were the only Fellows nominated, and they ax 
| of course duly elected. 

| With a vote of thanks to the President, proposed | 
| Dr. Harding and seconded by Dr. Davan Wetton, th: 


annual general meeting terminated. 


THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL AT SALISBURY 

| Last year the Festival was in abeyance, owing to th: 
fact that the Cathedral choirs concerned—Wincheste 
| Chichester, and Salisbury—took part in the unique servic: 
| at Westminster Abbey, whereat many of the Cathedral ar 
| Collegiate choirs throughout the country were present. 
July 1 the gathering once more became local, Salisbur 
being the venue. Rightly the Festival became in part: 
| Gibbons celebration, the composer being represented byth 
anthems, ‘O Lord, increase my faith’ (sung as a 
prayer before the entry of the choirs), “Almighty « 
| Everlasting God,’ ‘Hosanna to the Son of David,’ « 
1a concluding Amen. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimiti 
were sung to Stanford in F, and the remaining anthem w 
| Parry’s ‘IT was glad.’ The inclusion of such a large pr 
| portion of a capella music (the Stanford service s « 
unaccompanied treatment of plainsong tones) was a move 
entirely justified by the fine and effective singing 
Dr. W. G. Alcock conducted, his deputy, Mr. Cathber 
Osmond, being at the organ. The organists and deputis 
| of Winchester and Chichester Cathedrals played voluntanes 
as follows: Dr. Prendergast, Fantazia of Foure Pars 
Gibbons ; Miss Hilda Bird, ‘ Ye boundless realms of j 

| Parry; Dr. M. P. Conway, Trio, ‘ To God on high,’ Bac 
land Mr. A. E. Monk, Adagio in E, Frank Bridge. 


THE GREGORIAN 
| The fifty-sixth anniversary was kept on June 25 

| missa cantata began the day at St. George’s, Hanov 
| Square, a choir of men singing the Common and Pro; 
from the ‘English Gradual.’ Evensong was sung # 
Westminster Abbey by a choir of five hundred voit 
The faux-bourdons to the Magnificat were by Vittoria; the 
to the Nunc dimittis by Viadana. The anthem was Hlaster 
| Motet, ‘Sing unto the Lord.’ The transference 0 

| Festival from St. Paul’s Cathedral to the Abbey, me 
necessary by the repairs at the former, proved 

| advantageous in several important respects. The vast spit 
lof St. Paul’s, with its echo, was against a light, 

| method of singing, and the massive dignity that rest 
|from a slower pace did not always compensate. * 
singing on this occasion was of a very high order in! 
respects, Capt. Francis Burgess conducted, and Mr. 

Herrick Edwards was at the organ. 


ASSOCIATION 


| The organ at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Chat 
Eastbourne, was re-opened, after overhauling and enls 
ment, on July & Dr. M. P. Conway gave a rl 
playing three Bach works, Franck’s Pastorale, Be 
| Fantasia in F, the Minuet from Stanford’s Sonata 0 FA 
Mr. W. J. Read played a Bach Aria, Beethoven’s Rom 
|in G, and other violin solos. The reconstruction 0 ™ 
organ has been carried out by Messrs. Hunter \ 50% 
Clapham, the instrument now being a three-man 
| forty-four stops, fifteen of which are new. 
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The East tlerts Musical Society gave a concert at RECITALS 
4l| Saints’ Church, Hertford, on July 7. The programme Mr. Stentey Laces. Seath C . . 

Alls Mr. s roydon Congregational Church 
mnsisted of h ~ sang by egg ye my and Brahms, —Oflestelee in E flat, poy Choral, 7 as ; Variations 
with Holst's | “wo wer og <x hestra played the on ‘Our Father, which art in heaven,’ A/endelssohn ; 
Overture to © The Messiah, Handel’s Organ Concerto in] Miserere (In Nomine), Byrd; Gvemene to ‘ane,’ 
G minor (organ, Mr. A. se = Walford Davies’s Mia > Casestinn on ‘King’s Toon? Bareer G aa 
e as i i $ P . , . 7 ’ V€) ace ; 

—" ete - Pa an n pera Ragen nl ~ Voluntary in G, Worgan ; Chorale Preludes, Bach. 
RC neer pore. a ‘ °F | Dr. Cyril B. Rootham, St. John’s College, Cambridge— 
thy al e . > 4 ” 4 4 
the Britis A Bach programme : Prelude in E flat, Fantasia in G, 

hoa so cn Fugue in G, second movement of Pastorale in F, Fugu 

The Standon and District Church Choirs Association in 3 flat. and Chorale Preludes slate i 
annual Festiv al took place at Standon Parish Church on! py, Alan Gray, Trinity College Chapel—Prelude and Fugue 
June 24. A out three hundred singers took part. The| jn A minor, Bach ; Marche Religieuse, Boel/mann 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were sung to Lloyd in E flat, Overtures to ‘Saul’ and ‘Samson,’ Handel; Pastorale 

the , i j ’ , + ° . i P : = : 
and the anthem was Hollins’s O worship the Lord. | Franck ; Fantasia in A, Alan Gray ; Intermezzo and 
‘0 Faith of England, sung to the grand | melody by | Fugue (Sonata No. 11), Aheinberger ; Minuet (Sonata 
weiter, made a fine processional. Mr. E. E. Dennis, of} No, 1), Stanford ; and a Bach programme. 
Buntingford, sonducted, and Mr. Harvey Grace accom- | Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Bridge Street Wesleyan Church, 
panied and gave a short recital. Mansfield—Toccata in F, Bach ; Meditation, Harvey 
Se eee . : | Grace ; Allegro Maestoso (Sonatain G), Z/gar ; Allegretto 

We read in the Church Times that ‘the American Rose| jn E flat, /WVolstenholme. 

Society publishes the Order of Worship for ‘“‘an un- | Mr, William Robson, St. George’s Presbyterian Church of 
denominational rose service” which includes among its} England, Stockton-on-Tees—Trumpet Tune and Air, 
features the singing of ‘* The Last Rose of Summer,” and| /xrcel/ ; Scherzo and Meditation, Barstow ; Gothic 
the distribution of roses to ‘‘each seated and reverent| Suite, Bo://mann. 

member of the congregation.” ’ We should find it easier to| Rev, A. M. Samson, St. Michael and All Angels, Scott 

2 seated than to be reverent, so there would be no Street, Leicester—Prelude and Fugue in C, Aach 
rose for us. | Canon in B minor, Schumann ; Chorale Preludes on 

ee paneer | ‘Old 104th’ and ‘ Melcombe.’ Parry. 

Dr. Gordon Slater gave a recital to eleven hundred | Mr, George F. Brockless, St. Mary-le-Bow—Melody, 
children (many of whom brought parents), at Boston Parish} azrstow ; Pastel No. 3, Karg-Elert ; Prelude, Cantiléne, 
Church, on June 25. He played a Bach Fugue, Chorale and Scherzetto, Prernd. 

Preludes by Ble arry, Mé rell’s § 620.’ — , —_ 

a eh one é a. semana > 2 I ao” Mr. F. Gostelow, Wesleyan Church, Bath Road, Swindon— 

eS a ee as ia oe Overture in C, Hollins ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor 

and the Prelude to Act 3 of ‘Lohengrin.’ And then the Bok - Mach in E Qu, Wee : Senate gg 

children asked for, and got, an extra piece. Good! Ven lca 7 . al aii lI 
4 ¢ 4320 . 

— ; eT - Mr. Philip Miles : n’ *—Toccata-P 

We remind readers of the annual congress of the National . a — oe , gy er - -— —— os 

“s ee ee . on ‘Pange Lingua,’ Aazrstow; Sonata No. 20, 
Union of Organists’ Associations, which takes place at Rheinbercer > Final in B fiat. Franck: Meditation in 
Exeter on August 31 and September I-3. The programme Ancient Tonality Harvey ' Cuan: tein 
holds out a prospect of very attractive events. Those who “ : i, Ee : , hwy ies» 
era seas ale he I ee \ ' Passacaglia, and Fugue in E flat minor, //ea/ey I! 7llan ; 
Hodekinson, Raby ys Ther dng a oe oe Jo a Chaconne and Fugue Trilogy with Choral, Aarg-Z/ert ; 
rod, son, Kaby F. 5 ~ J (ft . i 

y» ee a Sen OO Symphony No. 3 (first movement), Vierne ; anda Bach 





ne ae = programme. 
he fine four-manual organ built in 1892 by Henry Mr. W. J. Lamenaies, Bolton Parish Church— verture to 
illis & Sons for the Brisbane Exhibition is to be enlarged | Otho, Handel ; Chant de Mai, Jongen ; Sketches, 
and reconstructed throughout. The instrument will then Schumann ; Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn, _ 
¢ placed in the City Elall, now being erected. The work De. Harold E. Darke, Park Chapel, Crouch End—Toccata 
being carried out by Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons and in F, Bach ; Scherzo, Grgout ; Caprice, Harvey Grace 
Lewis & Co. . Pricre, Jongen ; Introduction and Fugue, Aemwbse 
| Dr. Gordon A. Slater, Boston Parish Church—Grande 
At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, on the occasion of the Pi¢tce Symphonique, franck ; Ronde Frangaise, 
twenty-sixth annual Choral Festival, Mendelssohn’s ‘ O come, Boéllmann ; 100th Psalm-Tune, John Blow. 
et us sing,’ was performed by an augmented choir of a| Mr. Cyril S. Christopher, Bank Street Wesleyan Church, 
hundred voices, conducted by Mr. Ernest A. Dicks. Mr. Brierley Hill—Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach; Concert 
Leslie Betteridge accompanied, and also gave a short Fantasia on a Welsh March, est; Finale (Sonata 
recital. | No. 1), Guilmant, 
| Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—Prelude 
and Fugue in F minor, Back ; Allegro in F, Gad: 
Marche de Procession in B flat, Zom*elle ; Scherzo 
(Sonata No. 5), Gui/mant ; Sonata No. 12, Rheinberger. 
Miss Lila M. Thornton, Circus Street Congregational 
Church, Nottingham—Sonata No. 3, A/endelssohn ; Bridal 
Chorus, Gui/mant. 
AGibbons musical service took place at Jackson’s Lane Mr. G. W. Hessis Sellick, All ee As Oxford Road, 
Wesleyan Church, Highgate, on June 14. The choir sang Manchester — Psalm-I ostlude on “ Martyrs, Harny 
th 7 . , : - race ; ‘ é a No. 1), Bach 
tee anthems and three hymn-tunes by Gibbons, and y wows Allegro Moderato (Sonata —— 2 , 
"rt. Eric Brough played six of his keyboard pieces. Angelus, Norman Cocker ; Marche Funebre and Chant 
F : | Séraphique, Gui/mant; Minuet and Trio, Herdert 
T ae ; Brewer ; Sonata No. 2, Mendelssohn ; Fugue in B minor, 
. ne twentieth annual Festival of church choirs in Bach ; Imperial March, Z/gar. 
— w Deanery took place at Harlow Parish Church on/| Mr. Alfred E. Dawes, St. George’s Presbyterian Church, 
ar I, the combined choirs numbering over two hundred Blackburn—Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Sach, 
es, The Kev, C. Copland conducted. | *Elfes,? Bonnet; Passacaglia, John £. West; Sonata 
sa _aeamenactel No. 4, Alendelssohn. 
a $ Great’ Service has lately been sung twice at York |M. Marcel Dupré, School Hall, Eton College—Prelude 
“mstet—an ideal building for such music. The performance, and Fugue in D, Bach; ‘Noél en Musette,’ @Aguin ; 
under Dr, Bairstow, was notable both for its rhythmic life Final in B flat, Franck; Cortége and Litany, A/arce/ 
ind its expressive—even dramatic—quality. Dupré. 


on 


Dr. Caradoc Roberts gave the opening recital on a new 
tgan at Dodworth Wesleyan Church on June 27, playing 
works by Morandi, Karg-Elert, Wagner, Saint-Saéns, and 
Sibelius, The organ (by Messrs. Nelson, of Durham) is a 
‘wo-manual of seventeen stops. 
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Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury, 
E.C.—Coronation March, 4. C. Mackenzie; Melody 
and Evensong, C. IW. /earce; Moto Perpetuo and 
Intermezzo, C. £. Ford; Festival Entry, Ferrari; 
Toccatina, Hugh Blair. 

Mr. Ernest F. Mather, St. Mary-le-Bow—Sonata in G 
(first movement), Z/gar; Psalm-Prelude No. 1, Howel/s ; 
Chorale Preludes, ‘St. Peter,’ Harold Darke ; *‘ Dundee,’ 
Parvy; and a Bach programme, 

Mr. Arthur E, Davies, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Andante 
(Sonata No. 4), Bach; Chorale Preludes, Parry ; Two 
Sketches, Schumann; Postlude in D, Stanford. 

Dr. Frank A, Chapple, Pontefract Parish Church—Study 
in G, Aarg-Elert; Psalm-Prelude No. 3, Howells. 
(Miss Fernandes sang recit., ‘My Master and my Lord,’ 
and aria, ‘Grief for sin,’ Bach.) 

Mr. Leonard Castle, St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe— 
Fantasia in G, Aack; Cantabile, Franck; Three 
Chorale Preludes, Back; Largo from the ‘New World’ 
Symphony. 

Rev. N. C. Woods, Andover Parish Church—Fugue in 
G minor, Sack ; Larghetto in G minor, Dvordéé ; Finale in 


G minor, Piutti. 


Mr. W. Hunt, St. James-the-Greater, Leicester— 
Sonata No. 20, Rheinberger; Prelude and Fugue in 
B minor, Back; Variations on a Ground Bass, Farrar; 
Choral and Prayer, /ongen; Epilogue, Réverie on 


* University,’ and Scherzo, Harvey Grace. 

Mr. Wilfrid Greenhouse Allt, Parish Church, Linlithgow— 
Voluntary in G, John Stanley ; Chorale Prelude, ‘ Wachet 
Auf’ and Fugue in E flat, Back; Pax Vobiscum, 
Aarg-Elert; Preludes on ‘Rhosymedre,’? Vaughan 
Williams ; and ‘ University,’ Harvey Grace ; Imperial 
March, £/gar. 





APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Stanley H. Burton, choirmaster and organist, St. Mary’s 
(Church of England), Preston. 

Mr. CC. Hastings Kirby, choirmaster 
St. James’s, Clapham Park, S.W. 

Mr. H. F. Latham, assistant-organist, All Saints’, Clifton. 

Mr. John A. Rowlands, choirmaster, St. Jude’s, Bradford. 


and organist, 


Uctters to the Editor 


CHANT SETTINGS OF THE TE DEUM, 

S1k,—The old question of chants and pointing has once 
more been brought into the limelight in your columns. 
May I suggest that, in addition to the point raised by your 
correspondent in the June issue, there are three other 
points, simple enough in themselves, which are apparently 
not sufficiently realired? There is of course no royal road 
to good chanting except in patient study of our language, 
but attention to the details set out below (especially the 
first) would get rid of most of the worst abuses. 

(t.) In the English language many of the smaller 
words, such as ‘hat, of, to, from, but, and, have, can, 

hall, have two entirely different pronunciations, 
according as they are emphatic or not. Z£.g., avd, 
rhymes with and only when it is emphatic. Otherwise its 
vowel is the indeterminate a of about, along, &c. Let me 
quote a line from Tobias Hume’s beautiful song, ‘ Fancying 
that that harmed me.’ This line is capable of two inter- 
pretations. The first ‘Aa¢ may be a demonstrative pronoun 
rhyming with ca/, and the second a relative; or it may be 
the second ‘hat that rhymes with ca/, in which case it is the 
second which is the demonstrative pronoun, the first being 
a conjunction and pronounced quite differently. In the 
same way the word /o rhymes with shoe only when it is 
emphatic, as in the phrase ‘to and fro.’ Otherwise it has 
quite a different vowel sound, more like the w in fuw/. 
Now in chanting, if these small words are pronounced with 
their correct vowel sounds, it becomes practically impossible 
to place a false accent on an unemphatic word, whatever the 
length of the note to which it is sung. We should at once 





Etc. 


Rai Xe. 


be saved from such horrors as ‘ Glory be to the Father and 
too the Son.’ 





rr, 

(2.) The so-called ‘ Reciting-Note,’ though conventional] 
written as a semibreve, may be of any length, and it = 
even be resolved with advantage into a pair of quavers, ag. 





{ oS oe co a o < 
{and teach me | 1 hy. | paths | 
{ « o o o o | o a | 
{to | yield them fruits of i rease. | 
j o «| ee ee | ©eecectle 2 
\ for His mer - cy en - dur- eth for | e 


In these three exampies I have retained the conventiona) 
barring, and wish only to draw attention to the reciting. 
note. 

(3.) Getting rid of bar-lines, the first half of each 


chant consists of four notes, the second of six, and these 
can be grouped in a variety of ways. To confine ourselves 
to second halves, we can have I + 4 + I,or3} +241, 


or2 +3 + 1. The majority of verses lend themselves to 
the first of these combinations, but many are far better 
suited to one of the others, ¢.¢. - 





| oe So o a co = | 
{ Where is now tny 

> — 
a o o o o = | 
\ Him w 1 des | 














\ And His ch sen with £ 
feo o o o Sc = | 
\ Praise lhee 


(There is surely no need to take exception, as many do, 
to the mere fact of a word like ‘ Praise’ being spread over 
several notes, provided these notes are made to flow 
smoothly. It is exactly the kind of word that would be 
chosen for a run or ornamentation in any other type of 
composition. ) ; 

A remaining essential is that organists shall be content to 
accompany the Psalms, rather than to drag the choir and 
congregation through them by trying to make them 
instrumentally rhythmic.—Yours, Xc., 


Oakhurst, Harrow-on-the-IIill. Hucu GARDNER. 


S1r,—The singing of this great hymn to chants can 
never be more than making the best of a bad job. Do 
what you will with versification—a very daring — 
and with pointing, you will still find that the éwe rus 
the roost,’ and not the words. So far as I know, no one 
has, as yet, got beyond the rulings of the late Walter Marshall 
in ‘The Barless Psalter’ (Novello). In verses ©, 7, 9s 
10, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 19, he omits one or two of oo 
as is done in plainsong ; this helps to put 7 ords first an 
foremost, but it offends the congregation and strokes ert 
choristers the wrong way. So there you are, agai. 
all very difficult. Why not read the Te Deum for a fe 
years, then start afresh with plainsong ? — 

One more point, Why do so many composers — 
words ‘The Comforter’ (verse 13) to be sung solll) 
Comforter means strengthener.—Yours, Xc., 


Christchurch. Joun NEwTOX. 





S1R,—I have long felt that in its present form, - -— 
pointing, of the Te Deum, there are serious delect “ 
involve an undesirable method of ‘chanting whic 
relation to sense, rhythm, and acc 
what is similarly required in good, inte 


ent is quite contrary to 
lligent read'ng: 
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——— 
For example, the 
P ing of 
_, to 0; and elsewhere: ‘The Father—Only Son 
_the Comforter—O Christ—of the Father—Govern them,’ 
which are all most undignified. ~~ 

Inv. 10-13, both inclusive, the real significance of the 
statement that ‘the Holy Church throughout all the world’ 
»; acknowledge the Three Persons in the ever-Blessed 
Trinity is overshadowed—if not frittered away—by a needless 
svision of verses, Which is unedifying. 
“The last verse—‘in Thee have I trusted,’ &c.— is so 
daringly inconsistent with all the other parts of the 
Cunticle, in which the first person plural is invariably used, 
that (in spite of its being contrary to the original) a change 
om the singular to the plural is desirable. 

)ojection may be made to the length of some of the 
scitation parts of my arrangement, but in many of the 
‘alms there are even longer passages, and it only needs 
ooper care to give clear and emphatic enunciation (without 
jawl or irreverent scramble) to all the words which go to 
ake up the free recitations in order to secure a reverent 
dintelligent rendering. 
I may add that the reduction of the triple ‘ praise 
Thee’ to a single phrase is strictly in accord with the 
riginal, although the Latin word itself is in the singular 
number and relates to ‘ the noble army of martyrs.’ 

Without claiming that my arrangement is free from 
lemish, I trust it may be regarded as an improvement on 
of pointing, and as adding some dignity to 
—Yours, &c., 


spasmodic and long drawn-out 


such passages as the triple ‘ praise Thee’ 


an 


the old form 


this noble hymn 


The Rectory, Kelso, Scotland. W. J. CLARKE. 


The Rev. W. J. Clarke’s arrangement of the Te Deum 

s subjoined : 

1, We praise Thee, O God : we acKNOWLedge Thee 
to| bethe | Lord. : 

All the earth doth worship Thee, the | Fa-ther 
ever- | lasting. 

To Thee all Angels cry aloud, the Heavens and all 
the Powers therein, to Thee Cherubin, and Seraphin 
continually do cry Ho-ly | Holy | Holy. 

Lord God of Sabaoth ; Heaven and earth are FULI 
of the | Majesty | of Thy | Glory. 

2. The glorious company of the Apostles; the goodly 
fellowship of the Prophets, the noble Army of 
martyrs | praise Thee : 

The Holy Church throughout all the world doth 
acknowledge Thee, the FATH-er of an | Infinite 
Majes- | ty 

Thine Honourable, True and | only | Son : 

Also the | Holy | Ghost the | Comforter. 

Thou art the KinG of | Glo-ry : O | Christ. 

Thou art the Ever | lasting | Son of the | Father. 
When Thou tookest upON Thee to de | liver | man, 
Thou p1 not ab- | hor the | Virgin’s | womb. 

+ Woen Thou hadst overcome the | sharpness of | Death, 

Thou didst open the KtNGdom of | Heaven to | all 
be- | lievers. 
hou sittest ar the | Right Hand of | God, 

IN the | Glory | of the | Father. 

> We believe that Thou shalt comME to | be our | Judge ; 
we therefore pray Thee help Thy servants, whom 
Thou hast re-pEEMED | with Thy | Prec-ious | Blood : 
Make them to be NuMB-ered | with Thy | saints, 

IN | glory | ever- | lasting. 

) Lord, save Thy people, and | bless Thine | heritage : 

_ GOvern them, and | lift them | up for | ever. 

Day by Day we | magnify | Thee, 

and we worship Thy Name ; Ever | world with- | 
out | end, 

* Vouchsate, O Lord to keep us this day without sin, 
9 Lorv have | mercy up- | on us : 

, Have mercy upon us, O Lord, let Thy mercy 
ighten upon us, As our | trust is | in | Thee. 

0 nat in THEE | have we | trusted, 

MAY we | never | be con- | founded. ] 





S1r,—Reverting to your note about psalm-singing in 
‘Occasional Notes’ and the correspondence about chants, 
may I be permitted to suggest that the secret of poor 
chanting lies not with the ‘ Cathedral Psalter,’ but with the 
fact that so many organists and choirmasters consistently 
neglect the rehearsal of psalms and canticles, and do not 
study the choice of suitable chants sufficiently. Constant 
rehearsal is essential, but unless the director is a master of 
the art and has had experience of the correct method of doing 
this difficult and perhaps most important musical portion of 
the Church Service, it is obvious that the ‘ block system’ 
of chanting will still b2 heard in the majority of the smaller 
churches. 

What is needed is that he should constantly seek to listen 
to choirs and organists who are acknowledged as 
competent to do this work efficiently. 

Even though Anglican chants ave barred, and even 
though there ave accents (an unfortunate term for use in 
this connection), these things are after all only intended 
as aids to smoothness if treated properly. Obviously the 
only dominating factor of perfect chanting is the ability to 
sing the Psalms as freely as they would be read by a good 
elocutionist. This may seem Utopian, but it is done in 
more or less degree in our Cathedrals and in many of the 
larger parish Churches. It should bethe aim of every rector 
to help this work along, and the duty of every choirmaster and 
organist to use his intelligence and work hard with that 
desirable object in view. 

So far as chants themselves are concerned it is ne@essary, 
if one is to make the best ofthe Psalms, and to make use 
of those chants written since the ‘ Cathedral Chant Book’ was 
published, to make a careful and studied selection of all 
available good chants, giving first consideration to the suit- 
ability of the chant for any particular Psalm, then to study 
the interpretation and structure, the changes involved, and, 
last, but not least, the suitability of the chant for congre- 
gational use, 

After thoroughly testing and pruning these selections they 
should be adhered to faithfully, only altering reluctantly ; 
this enables the congregation and choir to give more 
thought to the words. 

Should criticism be levelled at these suggestions, let it 
not be forgotten that in most churches the Psalms are 
only swueg on Sundays, and that it would take a very con- 
siderable time for every one to become tired of the chants 
set permanently, provided that, of course, we are not 
satisfied to make one chant do duty for several totally 
different psalms. There are enough good chants if sought 
for to fit every Psalm many times over, and to leave a 
large number for use for Canticles.—Yours, \c., 

FREDERICK WILD 
(Choirmaster and Organist, St. Paul's Church, 
KNersal, Manchester 

115, William Street, Heywood, Lancs, 

THE LURE OF THE VIBRATO 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. H. J. King in your June 
issue invites attention to a state of affairs in the singing 
world, which is of extreme importance at the present day. 
He writes : 

‘I beg to express my opinion of modern singing. I 
refer to the incessant ‘remolo upon every note and 
word. To my idea it is monotonous and unmusical.’ 
The writer might have gone further, and added that the 

vice alluded to was a positive danger, physically and 
spiritually, to the human voice. 

It may prove an interesting coincidence to quote the 
words of the musical critic of the Sunday Pictorial of 
May 24: 

* The size of the house [Covent Garden] necessitates 
a type of singing I rarely enjoy. I like the natural 
singing voice of man as I like the natural singing voice 
of birds. Imagine a bird’s voice trained to reach the 
gallery. As its beauty in such circumstances would 
almost inevitably vanish, so vanishes the beauty of the 
human voice when subjected to the indignity of super- 
production.’ 

These are strong words, but, like those of your corre- 
spondent, just. 
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Personally, I do not see how the style of production 
alluded to in the Swaday Pictorial can fail to end in the 
vice of the w4rafo censured by Mr. King. It is a purely 
forced production, radically wrong, and gradually weakens 
certain parts ofthe mechanism. The reason for the existence 
of this voice is not far to find. At the present day the 
tendency is to sacrifice everything to the achievement of 
quick results. Special openness and hardness of tone and 
an exaggeratedly clear pronunciation from the very 
beginning are striven for, to the utter neglect of any other 
consideration. 

The gramophone and wireless bring this fact home to 
thousands daily. This practice, in the case of even 
the most gifted organisms, develops a kind of stridently 
‘open’ quality, quite unsuitable for purely beautiful effect. 
I leave out of consideration that dark, dull kind of quality 
so imperatively necessary for the proper expression of deep 
sadness and hopeless grief. That voice is quite relegated ; 
the emission must be ‘open’ or nothing. 

But it does not seem to be generally recognised that there 
are two descriptions of open voice, the declamatory and the 
cantabile. The former is used rightly for warlike, noisy, 
angry, violent, &c., modes of expression; the latter for 
passionate love, brightness, joyfulness, Xc. 

Sut to develop this cantabile open voice needs special 
knowledge, patience, and care. When attained, however, 
its power, solidity, and penetration are most marked, and its 
quality is exquisite. The singers of a past school possessed 
this voice to perfection. They could easily fill any house in 
the world and preserve beautiful quality, and their voices 
These points are well worth consideration at the 
H. TRAVERS ADAMS, 


endured. 
present day.— Yours, Xc.. 

16, Warwick Avenue, W.2. 

Sir,—A correspondent in your June issue deplores the 
incessant use of /re in modern singing. I am inclined 
to think the writer—whose opinion is backed up by expert 
professors, and therefore not lightly to be disregarded—holds 
a slightly exaggerated view of the situation. 

It would seem to me—though my professional experience 


LO. 





is very limited—that a line of demarcation should be 
drawn between that obviously manufactured * wobble’ which 
some singers affect (partly to cover up deficiencies in the 
sustaining of tone and partly to give an impression of strong | 
emotion) and the natural, pleasant, oscillation or undulating 
vibration of the voice which is a s#me gud non of the finished 
singer. All good singers have this oscillation or wave in 
their voices, though in some it is more pronounced than in | 
others. On the gramophone or wireless it is often so| 
marked that it gives the impression of ‘ wobble’ where none | 


really exists. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven for making a short personal 
digression. In listening to a gramophone record of my 
own voice, I was horrified to notice a distracting wobble in 
certain parts of the song. This mystified me, for although 
I am conscious of many faults as a singer, I don’t think 
even my worst enemy would ever accuse me of ‘ wobble,’ 
But one lives and learns !—| 

RONALD SWAFFIELD, | 
Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancs. 


in ordinary circumstances. 
Yours, Xc., 


A REVIVAL OF ‘LES HUGUENOTS’? 
Sik,—I have just read in one of the newspapers that there 
ire more unlikely things than a revival of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Les 
Huguenots.’ Yes, indeed! Why this world-famous opera, | 
one of the most glorious ever written, has of late years fallen | 
into disfavour is an absolute mystery to me. I know that | 
Meyerbeer’s detractors, in their stupid ignorance, are never 
tired of maintaining that this illustrious composer sacrificed 
his magnificent abilities for the sake of ‘effect.’ As if 
Wagner and, indeed, every other opera composer did not 
always strive after ‘effect’! It was Berlioz who said that 
there was material for ten operas in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Les 
ILuguenots,’ and, considering the endless wealth of delightful 
melodies which this work contains, the great French com- 
poser was not far wrong. It is years since I attended an 
opera performance, but if ever “Les Huguenots’ is given 
again, I shall certainly go and hear it.—Yours, &c., 
22a, Carlton Vale, N.W.6. ALGERNON ASHTON. 


| recorded it. 


a, 
BIRD- AND INSECT-SONGS 

S1r,—In your March issue is an article by Mr, Stan). 
H. Clarke, ‘The Pipes of Pan,’ in which he speaks of the 
music of bird- and insect-song. The study of thes 
in the islands of New Zealand has been my pleasure j, 
some years, and I am enclosing a prospectus of a book nog 
in the press on this subject. In it will be included abo: 
two hundred songs and phrases of indigenous and importe: 
birds. My opportunities for hearing the songs of bo, 
kinds have shown me that the great difference between th. 
two is this: the songs of English birds may contain Jos 
phrases and suggestions of themes already invente 
by musicians, but when singing these phrases the birds & 
not connect them up in any way, and while they may repea 
short phrases, they do not combine them in a motif + the 
New Zealand birds do. The ‘tui,’ the bell-bird, the gr 
warbler, and the brown creeper all have quite long songs, many 
of them regularly divided into four-bar phrases. The bir’ 
are evidently conscious artists, for certain of their songs are 
sung many times, sometimes exactly the same, sometins 
varied in a definite way. I have heard the brown creeper 
singing a song in triplets, first accenting the initial note of 
the triplet, then the third note; and as several birds sing 
together in unison, they must be conscious of the variation 
I have heard a bell-bird sing a beautiful four-bar phras, 
marking the bars with a curious, harsh, unmusical sound 
This bird sang the phrase many times, then Beethoven-lik: 
commenced a series of variations on the theme. [ bay 
seen a ‘tui’ and a bell-bird seated on the same branch 
almost side by side, singing a duet, and have known ‘tus 
and bell-birds to sing in harmony, two, three, four, and five 
parts, for a quarter of an hour on end. I have heard this 
but have not seen it, for it is the morning song of summer 
sung before daylight, z.¢., at about three o'clock, 
I have recorded a great many of these songs, and it i 
possible for anyone to check my records, for certain 
of the songs are sung every year. The ‘tui’ especial 
is an improvisatore. I have seen him sitting improvising 
Sometimes the song pleases him, so that he sings i 
again and again; he sings it next day, and perhaps nex 
season; he has included it in his répertoire. There ar 
good singers and poor singers; when I say good, I should 
say exquisite, 

Now as regards the imported birds, mostly English, I ax 
hear no definiteness in their songs; that is, no order 
repetition of phrases. To take a concrete instance, the sory 
of the skylark. I send a pamphlet in which I have note 
all the notes and combination of notes occurring in on 
particular lark’s song. The first surprise is the very nam 
range of the melody, a narrowness I did not realise until | had 
The second surprise is the extraordinsr 
variation of a few notes by means of vocalisations, trills, a¢ 
whistles. The third surprise is the wonderful power 
the notes. But you may listen all day and never hears 
song repeated. The bird may sing for a minute ort 
minutes, but you can never tell by any sequence of nots 
what sequence is to follow; he never sings the same som 
twice. This is where Browning is wrong when he sis 
the thrush : 

“He sings each song twice over, 


Lest you should think he never could recapture 
That first fine careless rapture.’ 


notes, but not a barred song. I have heard delight 
phrases from the hedge-sparrow, from the common hovs 
sparrow ; I have heard the thrush sing a smooth, mel 


He never does recapture it; he repeats a phrase, 


| chromatic scale, down, and up again four notes acc? 


have heard him repeat it—but not sing a song in definite 


| barred phrases. 


In saying this I am far from belittiing the song es 
bird—all are a source of pure joy. I am only trying tom 
the great difference between the style of the song  "™ 
New Zealand birds and that of introduced birds. They ont 
in yet another respect ; the songs of the indigenous 0” 
more often fall within definite scales of sound; they "= 
quarter-tones or less, but more sparingly than, Ss “* 
hedge-sparrow. I have heard a grey-warbler sing a cers 
phrase several times, then repeat it, varying a certain nem 
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— 
bra quarter-tone instead of a semitone rise, and repeat this 
griation and back again to the original; and the same on 
the day following. : 

Before concluding, I should like to say of one very voluble 
insect family, the Crcadide, that sing, in the heat of January 
yd February, that I have seen twelve insects on one 
eestem, Singing away with almost deafening vigour, and 


fom the twelve I took down six different songs, all being | 


»!—VYours, &e., 
JOHANNES C. ANDERSEN. 
Alexander Turnbull Library, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


sang at one tin 





fact that both symbolise the same idea : 


the power which, 
in the hands of a fearless one (Siegfried), will break the 
spell of the ‘treaties’ by which Wotan is bound—the 
‘treaties’ being represented by (1) the spear, and (2) the 
descending figure which Mr. Scott quotes. I am no fervid 
admirer of Wagner’s complicated symbolism (the outcome, 
apparently, of his vague and Schopenhauer-tinted 
philosophy), but I think he was above the absurdity of 
attempting the musical depiction of inanimate objects. 

The great point, however, is that Wagner was able to 
create motives which, in themselves, are of vital interest ; 
and as the musical fact is the criterion by which he—as a 
composer—must ultimately be judged, I entirely agree with 


| Mr. Scott when he asks, ‘What does it really matter ?’ 


A GOOD WORD FOR OUSELEY 

Sin,—I_ recently came across a paragraph in a| 
musical paper where reference was made to ‘the sticky | 
qaare-toedness ’ of Ouseley’s edition of Gibbons’s Church 
nusic. Surely this sort of comment on the work of a| 
sysician of Ouseley’s distinction is not necessary to-day ? | 
Nobody pretends that Ouseley’s edition of Gibbons’s music | 
is perfect ; but it has been of the greatest use to Cathedral 
“hoirs for many years, and is the work of a man who gave 
himself heart and soul to Church music for the whole of 
his life. This is the centenary year of Ouseley’s birth as 
well as the tercentenary of Gibbons’s death ; and in view of 
this their names might well have been coupled together 
more often than they have been. The gratitude of Church 
musicians is certainly due to Ouseley for doing much to 
make the music of Gibbons better known. 

There has been a splendid revival of Elizabethan Church 
music in recent years, and for this every musician is thank- 
ful, But let us neither forget nor depreciate the work of 
aalier editors. It is not generally known that Ouseley 
edited all the Services in the Barnard Books which are not 
contained in Boyce. His death prevented these being 
published ; but his beautiful manuscripts remain (they 
make a bulky volume) as witnesses to his loving and, in 
many ways, scholarly work for Church music. 

I enclose the paragraph referred to above.—Yours, Xc., 

HEATHCOTE D. STATHAM. 

St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, Worcestershire. 





THE NEGLECT OF LISZT’S MUSIC 


Sin,—Will you allow me to express my grateful thanks 
Mr. Calvocoressi for his admirable articles on Liszt ? 
The lamentable ignorance of Liszt’s works in this country | 
s, of course, due to the fact that we never have any | 
portunities for hearing them. I remember only two 
performances of the ‘Faust’ Symphony during the last 
wenty years, and I think I am right in saying that the | 
Dante’ Symphony has never had a single performance in 
‘as country since about the end of the last century: and | 
hese two works contain some of the finest music ever 
wntten! Cannot our conductors be persuaded to give us 
nore frequent performances of Liszt’s works ?—Yours, &c., 
q L. H. OvENDEN, 
St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


“WAGNER’S LEADING MOTIVES’ 
sik,—With reference to Mr. Scott’s article in the July | 
sue, I venture to differ from him on one or two points. | 
‘ust: He claims that Wagner’s ‘use of the method | 
leading motives} was so utterly and completely different 
“ n anything previously known as to be indistinguishable 
‘om an entirely new invention.” He quotes Mozart and 
Weber as having made ‘tentative and rudimentary efforts’ 
this direction, I admit, of course, that Wagner developed 
“system to an unheard-of degree in his later works, but 
surely the ide fixe of Berlioz was something more than 
‘ nidimentary effort? ? 

Secondly: Surely neither Mr. Scott nor Mr. Hight 
‘iously imagines that Wagner was rash enough to attempt 
“* musical depiction of a sword gua sword? I think it is 
ie that each of Wagner’s motives is intended to convey 
.-s'Fact Conception. The circumstance that the motive 
~ (uestion is always associated with the sword is due to the 





| probably many others. 


—Yours, Xc., J. H. Evior. 


Workington, Cumberland. 


THE REGENT’S BUGLE 

S1r,—I am much indebted to Dr. Grattan Flood for his 
valuable reply to my inquiry on this instrument, which 
completes the identification of Percival and Power. It does 
not, however, throw light on the construction and mechanism 
of the Regent’s Bugle, which await what the lawyers call 
‘further and better particulars.’ To state that it was a 
variant of the Royal Kent Bugle is tantamount to saying 
that it differed from that instrument, without mentioning in 
what the variation consisted. , 

My letter in the May issue contained a misprint, which 
may have misled Dr. Flood in one particular. The spring- 
box on Power’s instrument is stamped ‘ Keat,’ and not 
‘Kent,’ as printed. Keat is a well-known name in the 
manufacture of brass instruments, and it was the fact of the 
spring-box bearing another maker’s name that led me to 
suppose that Power was not genuinely a manufacturer. His 
instrument bears no relation to the Kent Bugle, which has 
no spring-box. 

It is possible that the Regent’s Bugle was but a variant of 
the Royal Kent Bugle, but this, I think, is unlikely. 
Halliday’s model was made by numerous people, though to 
what extent this was done during the validity of his patent 
can hardly be ascertained, and was generally, if not univer- 
sally, known by the name bestowed on it by the inventor, 
which does not seem to have received protection as an 
exclusive and proprietary trade name. Instruments so 
styled and marked were made by Turton and Pace, both of 
Dublin, and Clementi and Key, both of London, and 
Percival’s bugle was brought out 
during the life of Halliday’s patent, and its deviser, who was 
a man of some reputation as a maker, was hardly likely to 
have committed the solecism of exchanging the name of the 
Duke of Kent for that of his elder brother, the Prince 
Regent, on a competing instrument that was a mere crib 


| from Halliday’s, and not a distinct model. 


Although Halliday’s invention was not very original, being 
merely an adaptation of Weidinger’s key-trumpet, which I 
know to have reached and been manufactured in England, 
it was well thought out. Extant specimens vary little 


|}among themselves in size or construction, except in the 
| number of keys. 


Halliday began with five, and soon added 
a sixth; and six or seven keys may be regarded as the 
standard number. A few have from eight to ten keys, the 
additions being to provide an alternative fingering for 
difficult passages, or to enable shakes to be made without 
cross-fingering. 

The Kent Bugle was also much used on the Continent— 
in France and Belgium under the name of Augie a clefs, and 


|in Germany and Austria under those of A/affenhorn or 


Aenthorn—and foreign specimens follow the usual lines. I 
have a couple of seven-keyed instruments, one by Key, of 
Charing Cross, and the other by Moritz, of Berlin, which 
are alike in every essential feature, although the material 
and workmanship are dissimilar. It is impossible to say 
whether Sachs’s authority, Joh. G. Schmidt, knew or 
described the Kent Bugle as well as the Regent’s Bugle, 
because Dr. Sachs gives no reference to the source of his 
description. 

As a rare exception to this rule of uniformity, I also 
possess what is in effect a duty-bugle furnished with six 
keys. This instrument is in C, with a crook for B flat, and 
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being turned twice round, it stands only 8}-in. high, and 
measures 44-in, across the bell. It has two rings for 
suspension by a cord, and is clearly intended to serve a 
double purpose, both as a military bugle and for use in the 
band, being thus the precursor of that clumsy device, the 
duty-bugle fitted with a ‘chromatic attachment.’ 

The Kent Bugle did not go down before the cornet 
without a long struggle, for it had a vogue, in England or 
abroad, of some forty years or more. Its weak points were 
a want of brilliance in tone, and unevenness in the scale, 
caused by the bad quality of the notes produced by the keys 
farthest from the bell. Against these had to be reckoned 
very considerable powers of execution and great facility in 
scale-passages, shakes, and other ornaments, in which respect 
it was far superior to the cornet. A little practice on the 
instrument will afford proof that these claims are well 
founded. 

Although there is no chance of its being generally 
revived, it is just possible that if some energetic cornet 
player were to make himself a really skilled executant on 
it, he might recover a measure of popularity for it as a solo 
instrument. Perhaps the idea may be commended te those 
dance orchestras which are always trying to break away 
from the orthodox in orchestration. 

Lastly, may I record, as a curiosity merely, that in I917 
and 1918 I was in the habit of blowing the ‘ All Clear’ on 
air-raid nights on a ‘ Royal Kent Bugle,’ for which purpose 
its sonorous and far-reaching bellow was admirably fitted. 
And so it came to pass that, like many another ‘ dug-out,’ 
Joseph Halliday, once band-master of the Cavan Militia, 
through his invention did his bit, albeit a posthumous and 
very minute one, in the Great War.—Yours, Xc., 

W. F. H. BLANpForp, 


CHOIRBOYS AND SCOUTS 


S1r,—I have read with much interest the letters on the 
above subject appearing in the .J/usical Zimes, and I feel 
that perhaps it is my duty to give my own experiences in 
order to help other choirmasters to a careful consideration 
of Mr. Nicholson’s appeal. 

I have the privilege of being organist, &c., at one of the 
well-known London churches; indeed, I doubt if any other 
church has such a wonderful service list. I merely mention 
this to show that our boys are well-employed, and, moreover, 
need all their faculties for choir work. 

I am keenly interested in the Scout movement, and think 
it excellent if properly organized. Some years ago I made 
a rule that ‘no member of the choir could also be a Scout,’ 
and that rule always worked splendidly. 

When, however, I commenced duties (nearly three years 
ago) at my present church, I found a very strong Scout 
element existing, practically the whole of the boys being 
Scouts or Cubs, with a very enthusiastic Scout-master. The 
Scouts overran the parochial headquarters; in fact, were in 
“command ’—one could never get away from them. So I 
decided, and was advised, to leave things as they were. Iam 
on friendly terms with the Scout-master, and have tried hard to 
work with him, But unfortunately he knows little of musical 
matters, has a very raucous voice, and yet has been a 
member of the choir (a very irregular one, owing to Scout 
duties) for some years. 

The results are as follows: Choir practices are looked 
upon as a great nuisance, the boys more or less as martyrs 
for having to leave games, cease drill, &c., in order to attend 
them, when the non-choir boys can have a good time. 
Football, cricket, gymnastics, are indulged in right up to the 
moment of rehearsal or service, the boys coming into the 
practice-room out of breath and bathed in perspiration. 
(A playground adjoins the church.) Discipline does not 
exist! 

Practices cannot be arranged at certain times, as these are 
all Scout times. 

As soon as services or rehearsals are over the boys are 
ready to continue with their Scout affairs, the officials often 
waiting to burst into the practice-room. Services for Scouts 
are held, and choir-boys sing with boys whose voices are 
broken, and older people who emit various kinds of horrible 
noises, Scouts indulge in the usual shouting about—“it is part 


of their creed! Concerts are arranged, when the choir. 
have to do all the work, and also sing in unsuitable keys 
with these other terrible sounds. 

Camps are planned for week-ends, and choir-boys ar 
either forbidden to attend—a terrible hardship—or they d 
so, and are packed off on Sunday morning, arriving breathless 
a few minutes before service commences, to say Nothing of 
the rehearsal which takes place first. 

If a boy misbehaves in choir, or is dismissed, the Scouts 
take him to their bosom, and rejoice together because, as jt 
were, they have ‘found the sheep that was lost.’ 

I have had many conferences with the clergy and the 
Scout-master, but without avail, not because I am djs. 
interested or that they really wish to be antagonistic, by 
because in my opinion the two organizations can never g0 
together. 

Choir-work in a well-organized choir is sufticient in itself, 
and Scout-work is also wholly absorbing. To try to do the 
two things is to do neither well, and it is easy to see which 
suffers more. How could one expect any ordinary boy to 
prefer a choir rehearsal to a Scout affair? It is unreasonable, 

All our boys come from the neighbourhood of the church, 
and it is not possible to obtain boys from elsewhere. 

When I first took over my duties the leading boy told 
me he was sick of the choir and wanted to resign. He has 
even tried to be dismissed in order to be free for Scout. 
work, and other boys are following suit. 

Perhaps I ought to add that I do not speak as a failure, 
I have an enviable reputation for my work, and especially 
for my keen interest in boys and their recreation. 

My present boys are most enthusiastic when at work and 
thoroughly enjoy their practices, and it is only when Scout 
affairs come along that the present state of things obtains. 

What can be done? If any of your readers can offer 
a solution I shall be grateful. I enclose my card.— 
Yours, Xc., PERPLEXED. 


S1r,—To a choirmaster, like myself, who has the 
enthusiasm of his choirboys at heart, Mr. Bramall’s 
letter in your last issue is far more ‘one-sided’ than that 
which he writes to criticise. He would have us believe that 
our boys have no initiative, and he mentions that he does 
not ask them to become scouts ‘ for the good of the troop.’ 
I hasten to add that if that is so, they should not join at all, 
because of the lack of comradeship. A choirboy will be 
invaluable to all troops if only for his help in the ‘sing: 
songs.’ Some Scouts could not hit a first note within an 
octave. But Mr. Bramall’s most lamentable misapprehension 
is, ‘that if Scout-masters are to persuade Scouts to join 
choirs, it will obviously be for the chozr’s good, and not 
for the boys’.’ I fail to see so ‘ obvious’ an argument, and | 
also regard the spiritual benefit which a choirboy can 
derive from the church to be as valuable an asset as the 
undisputable good which is forthcoming from the Boy 
Scout organization. We must bear in mind that the 
modern parish church choirboy cannot be placed on the 
same footing as a Cathedral chorister. For the former 
singing is a hobby—and scouting too, no doubt—but for the 
latter it is a part of his daily routine. I sympathise with 
Mr. Pugh’s letter on this subject, and I think that al 
Scout-masters should note Mr. Nicholson’s admirable plea for 
co-operation. Meanwhile, if Mr. Bramall will come back 
to earth, he will find the prestige of the musical world to be 
as exalted as that of the scouting circles.— \ ours, Xc., 

HAROLD WILKINSON 


dv am Cathedra 


(For 
Choirmaster and Organist, 
St. Wilfrid’s Church, Bradford. 
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S1r,—I am neither a Scout-master nor a choirmaster, bu! 
am closely connected with both activities. 

I quite realise Mz. Pugh’s reluctance in allowing tb 
his boys leave of absence on Whitsun-day to attend a 


ree of 
Scout 


camp, for I expect he finds, as most of us do, his best boys 
| are Scouts. But if his remaining boys were encouraged to oo 
| likewise, and a troop thus formed in the choir, the cam 
| could be arranged so as not to clash with the great festivals 
With regard to the point as to Scouts’ drill necessitating 


i = shore 
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— 
Wir, Nicholson fears to tread, and say Mr. Pugh would 
probably get better results from his choir by the sacrifice of 
one night per week, to enable the boys to meet together in 
the jolly fellowship of the Scout club-room, there to receive 
character training and the true discipline which comes from 
githin rather than without.—Yours, Xc., 
ALFRED MorrIs 
(Hon. Sec., Chester and Dist. 
Boy Scouts’ Association). 


o, West Lorne Street, 
Chester. 


ins have found me out. Question 4 of the 
letter I wrote to you last month, ve ‘ Choirboys and Scouts,’ 
gas intended to be of a humorous nature. Such, I am sure, 
Vr. Nicholson understood it to be, for, from the nature of 
his reply, he showed that he was not to be ‘drawn.’ Not 
so, however, many of your readers. During the last month 
Ihave been snowed under by letters of protest, classing my 
as absurd, ridiculous, without balance, and 
other nice things. Some writers seem very cross about me 
asking Mr. Nicholson to sing. Well, I don’t know. 
Pethaps they are right. Anyway, I have never heard him 
sing. Now, curiously enough, most of these letters came 
from Manchester and district. Can it be that they are from 
Mr. Nicholson’s ex-Boy Scouts and Girl Guides? If so, he 
has certainly trained them well. One lady (at least, I think 
it is a lady, from the nature of the writing), who signs 
herself ‘Bach,’ is particularly annoyed. Now I seem to 
have heard the name of Bach before in music; but let us 
hope that in her case her Bach is worse . (What, again? 
Well, well!) Does ‘ Feste’ get it ‘in the neck’ (what an 
expressive phrase) like this every time he makes a joke? If 
so, he must have a lively time. 

Well, Sir, I am still unrepentant, Mr. Nicholson airily 
dismisses my objections with the assertion that it is all a 
matter of co-operation. But is it? The Scout camps are 
fixed when the schools are on holiday, and that is usually at 
the times of the great festivals. This arrangement would 
not, and could not, be altered for one company. He also 
says ‘that even choirboys need a holiday sometimes.’ Well, 
mine get one. The church at which I officiate is one of the 
very few where the authorities have the sense to grant the 
choir and organist the whole of August holiday, and carry 
on the services with a choir of ladies and a lady organist. — 
Yours, &c., W. J. FREDERICK PUGH. 

34, Wilmington Avenue, W.4. 


Sir, —My 


poor little jok e 


Sin,x—May I be allowed to express my thanks to 
Mr. Nicholson for his courteous and full reply to my 
inquiry that appeared in your June issue? 

The matter of school home-work appears to me to have 
a1 important bearing on the working of the proposed 
scheme, I submit that there is no reason whatever why 
church choirs should be regarded as the exclusive preserve 
of the elementary school-boy. When there is a good 
leavening of boys from secondary and other schools, as is 
itequently the case, the home-work question has to be 
faced. This already presents sufficient difficulties, but 
under the policy advocated, such boys would have to satisfy 
the schoolmaster (with home-work), the choirmaster, 
the Scout-master, and still find time for sports. This is a 
formidable proposition if their non-compulsory activities are 
to be properly conducted. 

Whilst, therefore, good results, musically and otherwise, 
may doubtless accrue from co-operation when the local 
conditions are favourable, there is need for care, I venture 
tothink, in any veneral pursuit of the line indicated, lest, 
with the best intentions, we succeed in making the 
position more difficult for many boys (assuming we could 
persuade them to adopt the suggested dual role). Any 
further complications would inevitably react unfavourably 
pon choir recruiting, already no easy task, owing mainly to 
the lack of organization and encouragement of choir-boys 
a body.—Yours, &c., CHOIRMASTER, 


THE MISUSE OF THE TROMBONE 


Sik,—I am grateful to Mr. Wotton for his suggestion 


Py 
= Franck wrote for valve trombones. I am afraid that 
ron ber In a position to be at Paris or anywhere else in 
I : ; 

» but I am quite prepared to believe that valve 





trombones were in use at the Opéra-Comique. My object, 
of course, was not to attack Franck, but to provide an actual 
example of what is awkward for the slide trombone. Mr. 
Wotton’s example from Bruneau, if played with the slide, 
would be more amusing to the spectator than to the 
performer, and certainly suggests the use of valve trombones 
at that time. 

Mr. Dixon is a little unkind to the slide trombone. The 
glissando, which I presume is what he means by ‘slithering 
up to the note,’ is not entirely and always objectionable. 
There is a good example in ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ 
which the curious may discover for themselves. The effect 
can be mildly exhilarating if the occasion is appropriate. 
In any case no particular glory attaches to any composer 
because he happens to write for valve trombones rather than 
for those with the slide. Trombone players are not in the 
habit of introducing the ¢//ssando where it is not indicated. 
The whole position was admirably summed up by Berlioz 
over half a century ago in his ‘Treatise on Modern 
Orchestration and Instrumentation’ (English translation, 
p. 173). Not every one, however, will agree with him that 

7 the fzanissimo of trombones, applied to 

harmonies belonging to the minor mode, is gloomy, 

lugubrious, I had almost said hideous. If, particularly, 
the chords be brief, and broken by rests, it has the 

effect of strange monsters giving utterance, in dim 

shadow, to howls of ill-repressed rage.’ 


Mr. Lawrence takes up the cudgels boldly on Behalf of 
the clarinet, though there was little necessity for doing so. 
He also accuses me of a mixed metaphor. I do not see why 
pillars should not cut capers. Cannot Mr. (or is it Miss?) 
Lawrence imagine that had the caryatides of the Erectheum 
been fashioned by the hand of Pygmalion they would have 
cut many a classic caper—perhaps even the cordax? There 
is nothing to be ashamed of in cutting capers, and I should 
have thought that the clarinet cut as many as any other agile 
instrument. The point, however, is singularly unimportant 
and does not materially affect the main issue.—Yours, &c., 

J. A. WeEsTRUP. 


Sir,—In my more abandoned moments I play the 
trombone, and having once made this damaging admission 
I claim to speak, if not ex cathedra, at least 7m extenso. 

While fully agreeing with Mr. Westrup as to the technical 
difficulties of the passages he quoted, I must disagree with 
him as to the essential nature of the instrument itself. He 
claims, in effect, that it is ‘ noble and dignified.’ I should 
say rather that it belongs to that class of objects which are, 
as Aristotle says, ‘by nature ridiculous.’ I speak only 
from personal experience. If I mention to a musical friend 
the fact that I play the trombone, a smile, half of pity, half 
of contempt, invariably comes over his features. If my 
friend is a non-musician he usually laughs outright, and 
says, ‘Oh, is that the thing which goes like this ?’—and 
makes extensive movements with his hands and curious 
noises through his nose. Is this the attitude that one 
would normally adopt towards a noble and dignified 
instrument? I hope not. 

These little personal details may seem irrelevant, but 
(if Mr, Westrup will pardon the emendation) we live in an 
irrelevant age. The trombone, I venture to suggest, 
occupies among instruments a position analogous to that of 
the donkey among animals. It might be called 

‘The devil’s sliding parody 
Of all orchestral things.’ 

Of course, as a philosopher, Mr. Westrup might object 
that he was considering not the affearance of the 
instrument, but its reality, z.¢., in this case its ‘tone.’ 
But in considering it use or misuse, he cannot afford to 
neglect the psychology of the player. There is a legend that 
Athena threw away the flute in disgust because it distorted 
her features. Imagine the feelings of the trombonist who 
happens to see himself in a mirror! All thought of dignity 
and nobility must leave him for ever. 

Now it is obvious that if the player were allowed to brood 
on his humiliating appearance he would never be able to 
hold up his slide in public again. He feels that he must do 
something to compensate for the natural absurdity of his 
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instrument. The only way he can do this is by displaying 
technical ability. The classic example is that of the player 
who so annoyed Mendelssohn by putting a ‘turn’ in the 
opening phrase of the ‘Lobgesang.’ The story may be 
apocryphal, but it illustrates the point in question. That 
player, I imagine, was suffering from an ‘ inferiority 
complex,’ due to generations of composers having under- 
estimated his ability. But for a full discussion of the 
subject I would refer Mr. Westrup, and any who are 
interested, to the article on ‘ Exhibition and Inhibition’ 
in the Journal of Psychology and Scientific Method, vol. xvi., 
No. 3. 

I suggest that all the examples cited by Mr. Westrup as 
cases of misuse, are really compliments, conscious or uncon- 
scious, from the composer to the performer, to encourage 
him in overcoming the inherent disabilities of his instru- 
ment. If composers ever wrote passages which bordered 
on the unplayable, the standard of playing would automatic- 
ally go down, and finally the trombonist and his instrument, 
like the mastodon and the brontosaurus, would become 
extinct. The rest of the orchestra, I suppose, would be 
rather glad if they did. 


I do not, however, deny that there are cases of ‘ misuse,’ | 


but I think they are confined to the more popular types of 
‘band music,’ and are hardly ever found in reputable 
orchestral works. For example, this: 
m tene? a 
y= —s—s 

for sixteen bars on end, is not exhilarating or even edifying 
to the listener, and the crowning irony of com /eneresza is 
most exasperating to the player. One feels that even the 
best of trombones (Excelsior Model No. 1, with silver 
mountings and improved water-key, suitable for presenta- 
tion) would wilt before that con feneresza. 

On the other hand, there is plenty of fine trombone 
writing in military band music, and I have heard passages 
like this: 


———— 
zto on a slide trombone without any apparent 
difficulty, and with perfect intonation. 

The passage cited by Mr. Wotton from Franck in your 
July issue would, of course, be extremely awkward for a 


played stac 


‘enor slide trombone in B flat. But surely ‘ Trombone IIT.’ 
indicates dass trombone (inG). The passage would then be 
juite playable, and a good performer could manage it at 
almost double the speed, though the result would be some- 
what apoplectic. 

To return to the analogy of the donkey: there is a saying 
that these animals go best when loaded, and the danger of 
the ‘last straw’ applies more to the camel than the donkey 
or trombonist, It is not so paradoxical as it sounds to say 
that the trombonist plays the unplayable best, and that the 
instrument will never be misused so long as there are players 
who know how to use it. And I am confident that there 
will be, so long as composers do not start ‘ writing down’ to 
it. Ste itur ad astra—the last trump ay be a trombone 
after all.—Yours, Xc., N. C. BARNABY. 

103, South Croxted Road, S.E.21. 


SINGERS’ JARGON AND THE TOWER OF 
BABEL 


Sir,—‘ To noots of woo!’ ‘Mi-ee Wi-eefe!’ ‘ His 
mighty grease!’ ‘Whur-y-ee dur-uz the Gur-od of Essrael 
sur-leep ?’ 

These choice specimens of vocal diction (and others 
galore), heard some years ago at a performance of Handel’s 
*Samson,’ still afflict my memory. We meet with such 
verbal distortions at almost every local performance. The 
destruction of vowel character, the ‘india-rubber’ vowels 
(one stretched into two), and the inert formation of consonants, 
initial and final, reduce our noble English language into a 
monotonous mumble, devoid of all clarity, beauty, and 
symbolism. The incessant use of fortamento, and the 
almost universal failure to attack the middle of the 








note, are vicious habits that seem to be growing in every 
direction. The singers are only partly to blame; the fault 
lies mainly with the teachers. 

Before the Tower of Babel erected on the operatic 
stage, and at vocal recitals and other concerts, the 
common man is prostrate. A_ polyglot of languages 
he doesn’t understand is hurled at his devoted head 
and, should his native tongue put in a belated appearance 
he gets a headache trying to understand what the singer 
is saying unless fortunately he has the words in fron 
of him. With clear diction, books of words are un- 
necessary. Efforts are being made in many quarters to 
convince the auditor that the natural beauty of our 
language (not singers’ jargon) as presented by the 
individualism of the numerous vowels and diphthongs, the 
clear-cut consonants and the significance of the text (of 
which significance words are only symbols) is as important 
as the music, and often more so. But the singer is in the 
limelight, and it is for him to put his house in order and 
present to his auditors the ideal cf the singers’ art— 
perfect music, text, technique, and interpretation. —Yours 
Xe., Munro Davisoy, ' 

Guildhall School of Music, E.C. 


A POINT IN RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Si1r,—In the Overture—and also at the beginning of the 
third Act—of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘A May Night? is found 
a phrase : 


$ e Andantino commode, 
>t? 
; i cn ——}————— 
6 4 ESS 
‘s = } 

- i—e 
e es 


a— ss 

This, of course, is also the opening phrase of Brahms’s 
song “May Night’ (Op. 43, No. 2). The Rimsky oper 
was produced in 1880, and the Brahms song was published 
in 1865. Finding himself engaged on a work witha 
similar title to Brahms’s song, did Rimsky—‘to gain 
some private ends’—indulge in the luxury of actual 
quotation—pleasant, though unauthorised—or is it merely 
another case of ‘the man who plants cabbages imitates 
too’? 

Perhaps one of your readers, better versed than I in 
Russian music, can throw some light on the matter.— 
Yours, Xe., Fevix Wuire. 


28, Hilldrop Crescent, N.7. 


[We are obliged to hold over a large number of letters.— 
Epitor. ] 





Sbarps and Flats 


One of the reasons why I am a great pianist is because 
I have patience and perseverance. I have played one piece 
of Godowsky thirteen thousand times, and I will play « 
more before I play it in public. —Pachmann. 

America has no ear for the music of bells. It has for 
the little one on the cash register. —New York Telegran- 
Mail. 

A woman’s place is at the crib in the home, not #4 
piano in the concert-hall, The mother of the Gracet 
did not play in public, neither did the mother of Beethoven 
They gave us great men.—O//o Fitigelmann, Paterson, N/. 

I have a partiality for the trombone, and desire nothin 
better than an epitaph, such as I have seen in this district, 
which reads: ‘Here lies John Jones, who blew dows 
trombone and brought up a virtuous family.’—D”. Fran: 
Bates. 

Perhaps the most over-rated position in the world Is 
of conductor. The outrageous price paid for ‘star © 
ductors is ridiculous. —Henry 7. Fleck. 


oo 
Opera-singers are always in the public eye, and therein ! 
one of the hardships of our life. —/er#tza. 


Wales has need of a Satie. —Zeigh Henry. 
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There are vacancies for good amateur instrumentalists in 
the orchestra of the West Middlesex Musical Society, 
and applications should be made at once to the hon. 
secretary, Mr. T. ARTHUR MorRATH, Greystoke Cottage, 
Ealing, W.5 at Ealing, commencing on 
September 23. 

West Middlesex Musical Society has vacancies 
(all parts). Good voices and fair sight-reading. 
at once to the hon. secretary, Mr. T. 
MorRATH, Greystoke Cottage, Ealing, W.5 
at Ealing, commencing September 21. 

Dorian Symphony Orchestra, Westminster, S.W., invites 

1 | applications (strings and wind—new Philharmonic pitch) 

| for membership for the season 1925-26. Prospectus 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Last month’s happenings were overshadowed by the 
week of opera at the New Scala Theatre. The 
enterprise fully justified itself, and proved that the institu- 
tion possesses a remarkable amount of good operatic 
material. Both ‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘Falstaff’ were 
distinguished in all the performances by two invaluable 
attributes : the ensemble, that bugbear of most operatic 
performances, amateur or professional, was exceptionally 
| good ; and there was an undefinable atmosphere of enjoyment 
on the stage that communicated itself across the footlights 
to the audience—always a sign of well-being and well-doing. 
To Mr. J. B. McEwen, the principal, who first 
suggested ‘Falstaff’ to Mr. Julius Harrison, is due a debt 
of gratitude, for this wonderfully attractive opera, so cleverly 
constructed both as regards music and libretto, is shamefully 
neglected in this country, and there were many in the large 
audiences who had never heard it. The outstanding feature 
of both producti was the orchestral playing ; it was 
always musical and always intelligent. T! was am 
evidence that Mr. Harrison had spared neither time 
trouble in the rehearsals, and he had his reward in the 
excellent results. \s regards singers, two stood out 
head and s! rs a ues, admirable 
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Very interesting was the students’ chamber concert in the | 
Duke’s Hall on June 25. First-rate ensemble was displayed 
in the first movement of Brahms’s Sextet in G, and a 
sh standard of performance was attained in the ()uartet in 

The four young artists, | 

Messrs. Jean lougnet, Harry Berly, and 
Douglas Cameron, deserve to be heard beyond the limits of 
the Academy. Of far more than interest, if 
only for its historical value, was the performance of a 
Quartet in G, by Rossini, the separate parts of which have | 
I recently discovered in the R.A.M. Library. It} 
tructure, but melodious in quality, and full 
done to its merits by the players. It is 
probable at this was the first public performance | 
of the work. There was some beautiful accompanying | 
by a. strin juartet and pianoforte of Chausson’s | 
‘Chanson perpetuelle,” sung by Miss Jessie Hewson. 
I'he dramatic students had their turn on July 15 and 16, | 

n Shakespeare’s ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was 
esented at the Duke’s Hall, with incidental music by the 
x Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. Spencer | 
The stage players, under the direction of Mr. Acton 

vad learned their parts with care, and the diction 

the | 


F minor, Op. 9 by Beethoven. 
r 
Ilugo Rignold, 


passing 


is slender 
istice ws 


i, but in many cases a sense of 
It was a smooth production, 
The 


little | 


noticeably good, 
dramatic seemed to be lacking. 
arefully done, but fell somewhat short of inspiration. 
distinctly and requires only a 


material 15 there, 


encouragement. 
rhe Academy has 
shape of a Broadwood 
It belonged to Cipriani 
the second principal, s Dr. Crotch. With its 
curiously prim-looking case and fluted silk front, it is 
reminiscent of the antimacassar and flowers in glass shades 
—features of parlour decoration at that period. The 
Academy keeps Mr. Potter’s memory green by an annual 
Exhibition, the fund for which was raised by public 
subscription. 
The following awards have been made: 


interesting gift in the | 
historical value. 
who in 1822 became 


received an 
pianoforte of 
Potter, 


cceeciing 


Julia Leney Prize (harp) to Julia Wolfe, of Bridgnorth ; 
Matthew Phillimore Prize (male pianists) to Clifford M. 
Curzon, of London; Piatti Prize (violoncello) to Joan 
Mulholland, of London; Cecil Martin Prize (elocution) to 
Eileen Woolfe, of London; Sir Edward Cooper Prize (string 
1 to Enid Bailey, Philip Burton, Harry Berly, and 
Doris Vevers; Cuthbert Nunn Prize (composition) to 
Frederick T. Durrant, of Beer, Devon ; Frederick Westlake 
Prize (pianoforte) to Francis G. Britton, of 
Walter Macfarren Gold Medals (pianoforte) to} 
Marshall and Sybil Barlow, both of London; | 
Gilbert R. Betjemann Silver Medal (singing) to Vera 
Kneebone, of Plymouth; Mario Prize (tenors) to Eric 
Greene, of London; Swansea Eisteddfod Prize (soprano 
and mezzo-soprano) to Gladys M. Fisher, of Merthyr 
[ydvil; Parepa-Rosa Gold Medal (sopranos) to Adelaide 
Cardanelli, of Australia ; Janet Duff Greet Prize (pianoforte) 
to Betty Humby, of London; Charlotte Walters Prizes 

locutior to Joan French and Gladys London; 
Albert Hfunt Shakespearean Prize (elocution) to Joan 
French; Blakiston Memorial Prize (pianoforte) to Dorothy 
Manley Henry R. Eyers Prize (sight-singing) to Freda 
Monk; Messrs. Challen Gold Medal (pianoforte) to 
Kathlee Davies ; Chappell & Co, Gold 
Medal Francis G. Britton ; The Pianoforte 
Advisory | ( e to Eric Brough; Alexander Roller 
Memorial ize (pi forte) to Doris Hib 


quartet 


Memoria! 
London ; 
Thomas 


Son 


Messrs. 
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to be taken into account. In the 
Royal College term there were no less 
flerent kinds, affording a survey 


amber and orchestral music, 


a School or College year. 


increased by 


tion the excitement i 

neerts have 
last fortnight of the 
then ten performances of di 
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work of the College in 
and in opera and drama. 


| and 


| July &. 


|} Claude Smith-Dodsworth taking charge 


| Pianoforte Concerto by 


ra. 
Of the operatic performances two—which were concemej 
with what may be termed répertoire operas, /.¢., scenes in 
‘Il Trovatore’ (with a small orchestra), wit!) Miss Margare: 
Coates, Mr. Richard Hawkins, Miss Vera Gilman, i, 
Robert Poole, Mr. Charles Draper, and Mr. Robert Gywnrs 
—were given on July 2, under the care of Mr, Griinebayy 
Mr. Fairbairn; and scenes from ‘Tosca’ and ‘Ty 
Flying Dutchman’ (with full orchestra) were given ¢ 
In ‘ Tosca,’ Miss Odette de Foras and Mr, Ga Q 
Gordon-Brown earned great distinction for their interprete- 
tion of the scene in Scarpia’s apartment, 
particular showing a mastery of effect whi 


Miss de Foras 

he associate 
with the professional rather than with the student, 
parts were taken by Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Draper, anj 
Mr. Gwynne. In ‘ The Flying Dutchman,’ Miss de Fors 
made a great impression on quite different lines 
those in * Tosca.’ Mr. John Andrews as 
Dutchman and Mr. Draper as Daland were more thar 
efficient, Mr. Andrews showing a fine sense of character 
In the very small part of Mary, Miss Mario: 
Williams was conspicuous, and was ably  supporte 
by an admirable chorus of girls at their spinning-wheels 
The opportunities which the Operatic Class gives 
student-conductors were once more in evidence, Mr 
“Il Trovatore 
and Mr. Guy Warrack conducting ‘ Tosca.’ 

The remaining opera performances the end of t 
term demonstrated the other side of the licy adopted ir 
the working of the opera class, that is to say, th 
production of new English operas. On this occasion tl: 
programme was devoted to the works of Dame Ethel Smyt 
short operas being given. One of these, ‘F 
Galante,’ had been heard in England and on th 
Continent ; the other was an entirely new product 
viz., ‘ Entente Cordiale,’ a comedy with music founded 
on an incident in France during the War. Thee 
performances took place on July 22 and 
late, therefore, to receive more than mention int 
issue, 

The events at the close of the term included 
orchestral concerts, two chamber concerts, a recital, a 
informal concert, an evening given by the Director tot 
conductors’ class and third orchestra, and a performance 
two plays by the dramatic class. The mere number of thes 
events makes detailed reference quite impossible. 


two 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Mr. J. W. 
Cheshire) the College has 
enthusiastic supporter. A member and chairman of 
College Corporation for many years, a trustee of the 
Pension Fund since its inception, as well as, in more recer 
years, a vice-president, he devoted his life to educatior 
interests, more particularly, perhaps, to those advancing tt 
cause of music in this country. The funeral was large 
attended, the College being represented by the secretary 
A number of interesting lectures have been given during 
the term, those of distinctive interest being a course of tht 
on poetry, by (a) Mr. A. Rutherston on ‘Standard # 
Comparison in Art’; (4) Mr. Alfred Noyes on the © 
Poetry’; and (c) Mr. John Drinkwater on the” 
I The course was well attended, and ¥# 
Indeed the success acbieret 
imilar course 
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This was followed by an orchestral concert at’ - 
Hall, under the conductorship of Mr. Joseph Ivimey, ¥ 
a distinctly creditable performance 
accompanied solo works was given. 
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troduction and Rondo Capriccioso for 
s D. S. Macpherson as the solo instru- 
was quite exceptional students’ work. The 

ttham and Miss Fox proved very enjoyable. 
Two able performances have taken place at the Scala 
f nbach’s opera ‘The Grand 
by r. Cairns James, and conducted by 


¢ at-Saens’s 
jin, with M 


talist, 


Duchess,’ 
produced 
Mr. Joseph Ivimey 
It is gratily 
the C allege 
cution, has 
examiner to A 
has a cepted th 
Successful D 
nations Ww 

ye Grosven 


to announce that an increased entry 
aminations, particularly in the subject of 
sessitated the sending of an additional 
tralia, and that Mr. Ronald Chamberlain 
fice. 
ributions of Certificates gained in the local 
held at Folkestone and Bournemouth. 
Gooch prizes for the current term have 
sen awarded to Miss Kerkin and Miss Macpherson. 
All friends the College will regret to learn that, 
» account of ill-health, Dr. Charles Vincent has found it 
his active connection with the College. 
egun in the early days of the Institution, 
appy retirement. May it so prove! He 


necessary to resig 
lis long service, 
entities him to 


{ pioneer work for the College examinations, especially | 
here, on one occasion, he had an inter- | 


South Africa, 
view with the lat 
It ts pleasant 


President Kruger. 


to be able to record that Dr. Pearce, 


a short while ago retired on a pension, is showing | 


st improvement in health, 

The following appointments to the teaching staff have 
een confirmed the Board: Mr. W. H. Brereton 
ad Miss Joan Cross (singing), and Mr. E. A, Smith 


noforte). 


SITY OF MANCHESTER 
LTY O1 


the examinations held in June for Mus. 
wing candidates were successful : 


NIVE 


MUSIt 


First Year: K 
Taylor, 

Second Year 

Third Year: ( 
Dickers 


\. Harold Wolfenden. 
Hannah Archer, George Parker. 
seorge A. Armstrong, 
Constance Harper. 


arker for a second year. 
ers: Dr. H. A. HARDING 
Dr. A. W. WILCOCK 
Dr. T. KEIGHLEY 


CENTENARY OF THE 
-EDERICK GORE OUSELE\ 
St. MICHAEL’s, TENBURY 


SIR 


t 12 marks the centenary of the birth 


rick Ouseley, the founder of Tenbury | 
interest to give a brief sketch of the | 


guished Irish composer and churchman, 
labour the point that Tenbury College, 
lation, in 1856, has amply fulfilled the 
er, namely, ‘To prove a model for the 

Church in these realms; and for the 
ect, to receive, educate, and train 
C musical, and secular knowledge as 
“ail be most conducive thereto.’ 


ral Service <¢ 
mherance of t} 
$i such relig 1S, 
useley fa has been for over two hundred years 
with rary and ecclesiastical activities in 

er of the founder of Tenbury, was a 

, the Rt.-hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 

\mbassador at the Courts of Persia 

His Frederick Arthur 

rn in London, on August 12, 1525, 

s gift for music (somewhat like that 

ee I f Mornington), so much so that at the 
of eight he is to have composed an opera, * L’Isola 
tata, tered Oxford in 1843, he graduated 

B. in 1850, proceeding to Mus. D, in 
the death of his father, in 1544, he | 


son, 


Meantin €, 


| foundation-stone of St. 


| appointed, retaining the post till he 


| were showered on him. 


| the 





leen Clough, Teasdale Griffiths, Reuben | 


Frederick W. | 


was recommended for the Hargreaves | 
n £30 per annum) for a first year, and | 


succeeded to the baronetcy. He decided to enter the 
ministry, and was ordained in 1849, being appointed curate 
of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. For his musical d 
degree, in 1854, his exercise, an oratorio, ‘ The Martyrdom 
of St. Polycarp,’ was performed. , 

In 1853 Ouseley published a valuable ‘ Collection of 
Cathedral Services,’ and in the following year laid the 
Michael’s Collegiate Church, 
Tenbury—his most enduring monument. In 1855 he was 
elected to the chair of Music at Oxford, in succession to Sir 
Ifenry Bishop, and, having been ordained priest, was made 
Precentor of Hereford Cathedral. Tenbury College was 
opened in 1856, with Mr. John Capel Hanbury as 
organist. In 1857, Sir Mr.) John Stainer was 


(then : 
went to Magdalen 


octor's 


College, Oxford, in 1859. 

As vicar of St. Michael’s, Tenbury, as wel! as Warden of the 
College, Ouseley exercised considerable influence, and honours 
Thus, in 1856, he was admitted to 
the ad eundem degree of Mus. D. of Durham, and received 
Hon. Mus. D. of Cambridge, in 1862, subsequently 
being made LL.D. of Cambridge and Edinburgh. His 
treatises on ‘ Harmony,’ Counterp yint,’ and ‘Form 
and General Composition’ were much appreciated, and 
he composed eleven Services, seventy anthems, numerous 
organ preludes and fugues, glees, part-songs, Xc. In 1873 
his oratorio ‘Hagar’ was included in the programme of the 
Hereford Festival, and was produced at the Crystal 
Palace in 1874. In conjunction with Dr. E. G. Monk, 
he edited the ‘Anglican Psalter Chants’ (1872), and also 
issued an edition of the sacred works of Orlando Gibbons. 

Ouseley’s work at Oxford made for progress. He raised 
the standard for musical degrees, and revived the office of 
Choragus, also inducing the Senate to grant honorary 
degrees in music. But of course his heart was centred 
in Tenbury, though he did not neglect his duties at 
Hereford. His death took place, suddenly, at Hereford on 
April 6, 1889; he was buried, two days later, at Tenbury. 
He bequeathed to Tenbury his fine library, of about two 
thousand volumes—described by Mr. W. Barclay Squire 
in ‘Grove,’ vol. ii., p. 710. W. H. G., F. 


ORLANDO GIBBONS AT THE ABBEY 

The Westminster Abbey special service in commemoration 
of Orlando Gibbons, on the evening of June 29, was of out- 
standing beauty. Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson had drawn up 
a model scheme, and his ‘Special Choir’ was worthy of its 
reputation. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were from 
the Short Service (F). The two verse anthems, ‘Great 
Lord of Lords’ and ‘See, the Word is Incarnate,’ were 


| interesting, but were naturally overshadowed by the pure 


hands’ and 
singularly 
icult 


contrapuntal splendours of *O clap your 
‘Hosanna.’ The Psalm was chanted to a 
effective setting of Gibbons, which seemed to solve a dil 


| problem, the music flowing without undue elaboration, nor 


yet with any monotonous rigidity. The hymn was sung to 
a very fine tune, in procession, and the impression was of 
Dr. FE. H. Fellowes’s address was unfor- 


many of the very large congregation. 


great dignity. 
tunately inaudible to 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER AND PRESENTATI' 
TO THE REV. E. H. FELLOWES, MUS. DOC 
thought of 
done by 


happy 


WOTK 


may have been the 
a public way the splendid 
II. Fellowes in the field of Elizabethan 
served to brirg together in the banqueting hall of 
the Royal Automobile Club, on June 24, a very notable 
gathering of representative musicians. 

Sir Henry Hadow presided, and was 
Dean of Windsor, Bishop Taylor, Dr. 
Mr.W. H. Leslie, Mr. Geo. A. Macmillan, Mr. Gustav Holst, 
and Dr. Percy Buck. Mr. H. P. Chadwyck-Ilealey and 
Mr. Sidney H. Nicholson acted as croupiers. 

There were also present Sir G. E. Chadwyck-Healey, 
H. Plunket Greene, H. C. Colles, Richard Aldrich, 


W hosesoever 
recognising In 


Dr. E, 


music, it 


supported the 
Arthur Somervell, 
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W. G. Whittaker, W. Barclay Squire, Rev. E. 
P. Napier Miles, C. Kennedy Scott, F. H. Bisset, Geo. 
Maxwell, Ellis R. Howard, H. C, 
L. H. Nixon, A. V. 
Richard Walthew, Capt. F. 
A. J. Beamish, Normat 
Peasegood, Major Benyon, Ernest Newman, 
Walrond, W. L. Luttman, W. A. Everington, 
Fellowes, Bernard Ramsey, Alan May, Rev. A. Warburton, 
James Brown, Gilbert Bailey, G. H. Powell, F. T. Arnold, 
E, J. Dent, Geoffrey Shaw, A. H. Fox-Strangways, Dr. E. C. 
Bairstow, Dr. Rootham, A. Marshall, Dr. Harold 
Darke, Dr. (;eorge Dyson, |! - Ilerbert Hunt, 
Steuart Wilson Bruce mond, George 
Arnold Goldsbrough, 
Basil Johnson, and the English Singers. 

Henry Hadow, who is never happier than when 
great Elizabeth, set 
work in perspective for us. 
discriminative, Henry cloaked a 
characteristically wide range of erudition and culture under 
the lightest and airiest of garbs, and indulged to the full his 
amusing penchant for disposing of Barbarian and Philistine 
alike with a neat casualness which is none the less final. 
Dr. Fellowes, having first allowed us to deflate some of our 
exuberance with a spirited massed performance of ‘ For 


Theodore 


Cyril 
Cook. 
Ric! 


Lionel Portman, 


Riley, 
Swa 
ou 
times of 
admirable 
Sir 


glorifying the 
Dr lellowes’s 
Sane, eloquent, 


spaciou 


he’s a J lly good Fellowes,’ 
We liked particularly his generous tribute to 
workers—earlier and contemporary—in the same field. 

The English Singers sang, in their inimitable, intimate 
way, madrigals by Orlando Gibbons, Weelkes, Wilbye, and 
Morley, and ‘the company’ restored an Elizabethan 
practice by singing together Gibbons’s ‘ The silver swan,’ 
Weelkes’s ‘Whilst youthful sport,’ and Benet’s ‘All 
creatures now are merry-minded.’ As the copies were 
handed round, we speculated to how the soprano 
difficulty was to be surmounted, but this solved itself when 
Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson led in a long string of boys from the 
Abbey, and blandly announced that those of ‘the company’ 
who thought they could do so were to sing tenor, all 
Cathedral organists and such were to take the alto part, and 
the negligible remnant might sing bass, 

One hopes the Elizabethans made a better shape at it 
than we did, but we encored ourselves with great heartiness, 
and things went so much better the second time that we 
felt a little more rehearsal the works might really 
have assume some recognisable shape. But, 
watching the vocal of some highly respected 
musicians (certain of t minent adjudicators), we were 
consumed with curiosity to hear what sounds, if any, they 
were actually emitting. 

It was quite a joll 
of ‘ organization’ that 


as 


with 
begun to 
fforts 


em 


evening, and so free from the blight 
apparently it never occurred to 
anyone to propose the health of the chairman, or of the 
hon. secretary, Mr. Chadwyck Healey. And doubtless 
these two gentlemen minded that less than anybody else. 
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the world does it pay its way, and when we are presenta) 


Whitehead, Rev. | with shows as handsome as those of this season the grace! 
Barber, Rev. A. Ramsbotham, thing to do is first to thank the unseen hand that makes goo 
Burgess, Herbert Hankinson, | the deficit, and secondly to acknowledge the benefits } 


Colonel Blois was very gentle 
in the expression of his grievance against those who ha 
rather unnecessarily expended their verve jibing at s mae 
scenery. fe admitted that the season haj 
been hastily organized, and that consequently some open: 
had been performed for the sake of certain singers, It wa 
not choice, but necessity. If we were to hear Madam 
Jeritza, we must have the operas Madame Jeritza knew anj 
liked. 

Well, if it was a question between this and nothing, ye 
accept ‘this’ heartily. We have heard a number of goo 
and a few supremely good, singers, and so much js » 
to be despised. Only it was a pity that the Italian seasop 
was not helped out by some of the musical conviction of th 
Germans. It lacked a head. The Germans had ly 
Bruno Walter, and also a more corporate spirit among the 
singers. Every one was aware that Wagner and Straus 
were persons of importance, and to be treated as such, 
is strange that the Italians—who are a people not in genen 


| by any means lacking a sense of self-importance—sh 


charmed us with a reply, | 
largely autobiographical, always modest, often ingenuous, | 
other | 


But opera is getting to be a more | girlish enough to be in the picture, anc 


| with exaggerated loudness in and out 


have made an impression of under-rating their compose 
who, after all, included such men as Rossini and Verdi, 
VERDI’S DUI 

Of course the sinyers were not all Italian. They were 
mixed and unassimilable an assembly any | 
Conference. But the genuine Italians were not noticeabk 
for any particular piety towards the composers. The 
were, indeed, especially inclined to make the opera a pe 
for their personal display, and to draw attention by singing 
f season. I refer 
particularly to the baritone, Benvenuto Franci, and th 
tenor, Lauri-Volpi. The three best were, as 
happened, not Italian—I mean Madame Rethberg (Dresden 
Madame Norena (Norway), and the baritone, Josep 
Schwarz (Riga). 

What if some of the pains expended over a Wagner open 
were to be diverted to Verdi? We do not properly know 
Verdi, in spite of innumerable Rigolettos and Aidas. The 
operas of that great and spirited genius are flung on th 
stage with a nonchalance that would nearly extingus 
Wagner. And still they live! 

Are we to gather that the conductor of ‘ Aida’ at Coven 
Garden last month (Failoni) esteemed little that work of 
magnificent old master? He certainly had a very fine cas 
of singers, but a German conductor of n 
hardly have countenanced such a ‘ pot luck’ 

German masterpiece. As for his colleague (Votto), het 
the impression, in ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ of being hear! 
ashamed of the graceful Donizetti. 

hat was the first night of the Italian season, and 
the worst. And still one has the impression that a ¥ 
pretty thing could be made of ‘ Lucia.’ Only it wanls {3s 
and style and spirit, and not that shamefaced mudoling 
which would have ruined any opera in the world 
singers need not be mentioned, as they did better later 0 
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The Barber of Seville’ was a much better ellort. 
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heaviest of medizeval armour, Imposs! . 
Rossini’s skipping must be a pure fascination to # 
the ultra-proper. - 
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Iler singing was not only very neat and 
» charmingly true and pure in all but the 
If Madame dal Monte cannot yet be set 
e London favourite, it is because her high 
en she soars she throws caution to the 
emits a piercing tone which we cannot 
singing. 
night, and on other nights, was Dino 
and elegant tenor, with enough 
not quite enough for the Duke in 
Rigoletto.” + ‘Then the Bartolo and Basilio of MM. 
Valatesta and Cotreuil were priceless. No praise could 
these faultless artists. One of the pleasures 
was to hear the Italian of the recitativo secco 
All singers sing Italian—of a sort ; but 
ins can fear no rivals in this particular 


etoo warm for 
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Figaro of Benvenuto Franci. He hada 

an anyone else, and was anxious that the 

ld not escape attention. 

en more surprised than the conductor at 

argo al Factotum.’ In the ensembles he 

ean upset the balance without the smallest sign of com- 

sunction, It was a pity, for he is a gifted young man. 
je sang in several operas with great 

ritone who may be really famous one day. His voice is 

nmense in power, and enormously effective in the later 

ristic’ operas where discretion counts for nothing. He 

as extremely good, too, as Amonasro—a part, of course, in 

ery energy can hardly be exaggerated. But his 

* The Barber’ was a sad sign—and a common 

of Puccini-ism on the younger Italian 

gers. We should like to know the opinion of one of the 

j 3attistini—of this ranting and vulgarity. 
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RETHBERG 

‘Aida’ brought out a perfect singer. 
hberg gave us such singing of ‘ Ritorna Vincitor’ and the 
s we had not heard since Destinn’s best time. A 
later she sang with the same loveliness of tone— 
without weakness or flaw—in another 
parts, Madame Butterfly. The aspiring 
good model, should sit 


equable, 
Destinn’s great 
soprano who is seeking for a 

Madame Rethberg’s feet. 

t was curious t 
ning of a good voice put to wrong uses. Or (if that sounds 
pontifical), perhaps we should say that the Amneris 

{ Madame Georgette Caro pleased all eyes—and possibly 

e ears, those of an old habitué of Covent Garden. 

e the Aida’s tone remained well rounded wherever the 

the Amneris as she rose became invariably nasal, 

piercing. It may be held that such censure has a 

wuel ellect. But this was, after all, a ‘grand, international’ 

season, and all the distinguished foreigners available had 

come together to show us islanders how the thing ought to 

e done. And vords ‘grand, international’ seem to 

asta spell over some listeners who have not had much 

? so that it is quite possible in these 
for a false standard to be accepted. 

that night was a Scandinavian, called 

in uncommonly fine, big voice, which 

heard as Cavaradossi, He went astray in ‘ Celeste 

and made attempt at ff or even / on the B flat 

We think he has not yet reached his best 

force for the biggest robust tenor parts. 

is singing, can he enliven his sense of 
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ey was the King and M. Cotreuil the 
naturally not M. Cotreuil’s best effort of 
beautiful voice is not very weighty. 
lid he was a good—often a surpassing 
| technique was exemplary. 


In whatever 
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losca’ excite m 


re than ordinary interest because of 
¢ American re 


wn of the Viennese soprano, Madame 
Suc} . ° . “ 
“uch a renown must be a perilous possession. So 


wuch had been hear 


* body ’| 


No one in the} 


success, and is a} 


Madame Elisabeth | 


at the same performance contained also a | 


| her hairdressing, and her theatrical squabbles, that it was a 
| surprise to discover that there was a very fine singer 
behind it all. Her renown has made it almost impossible 
| for her to sing in any opera where she is not the main 
figure, and where she may not display all her golden hair. 
| She is very pretty, in a ‘Nordic’ way. The general opinion 
seems to be that she lent a new interest to the part of Tosca. 
Personally one inclines to the belief that that would be 
quite impossible. 

She certainly sang the part beautifully. She also looked 
beautiful, if not at all Toscaesque. Her stage performance 
was almost painfully self-conscious, and without a shred of 
disguise over its elaborateness. Needless to say, she did 
not move one in the siightest. And more than that: the 
deadly sophistication of her playing drew attention away 
| from her singing, which really was of a more spontaneous 
art. It would be nice to hear her in an opera with more 
music in it. 

The next in which she sang—Giordano’s ‘ Fedora ’—had 
much less. In fact, it is long since such a poverty-stricken 
work was heard at Covent Garden. Madame Jeritza 
desperately strove to make this up by covering herself in 
jewellery (guaranteed genuine). We could have believed 
in her Fedora—an erotic Russian Princess—better than in 
her Tosca, if there had been anything at all in Fedora in 
which to believe. 

“ANDREA CHENIER’ 

‘Fedora’ was not the only Giordano opera of the season. 
We had also ‘Andrea Chenier,’ a much more lively affair, 
But the chief effect of hearing much Giordano is to exalt 
| one’s opinion of the sometimes disparaged Puccini. By 
comparison, Puccini positively is, we may vulgarly say, a 
‘swell.’ At his best, Giordano is heard trying to do things 
which Puccini was to do with a flourish. 

The first Act of ‘Fedora’ was jejune to a degree that 
damped the spirits even of those who had come to make a 
| fuss of Madame Jeritza. The second Act wound up with 
|some rich singing from her and her partner, the Greek 
| tenor, Ulysses Lappas. The third Act was nothing to speak 
of. Fedora, happily united with the man who had in Act I 
killed (‘off’) her previous lover, was due to have a death 
|scene. Few understood how the catastrophe was brought 
| about, and fewer were interested. The scene was Switzerland, 
and Giordano’s local colour (a small helping of *‘ Ranz des 
Vaches’) was winningly naif. 

‘Andrea Chénier,’ of course, plunges us into the French 
Revolution, and there is more animation. There are 
luscious parts for the tenor, the doomed poet Chenier, and 
for the baritone, a laquey turned Jacobin. These parts 
were sung by Franci (the Jacobin), who did nothing better, 
being free to rant as he pleased, and having a part of action, 
bluffness, and sentiment, in which his very likeable per- 
sonality told; and by the new tenor, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi. 

The latter was not to be put into the shade by the volume 
of Franci’s Ife could and would sing as loud— 
though he had less finesse. Lauri-Volpi may turn out one 
day to be a great singer, but not until he makes up his 
mind to flatter the gallery rather less. 

The unhappy heroine of the revolutionary drama was 
Miss Margaret Sheridan, who had also sung as 
Madame Butterfly a week or two before. This Irish 
soprano, who is a favourite at Milan, had been heard here 
in 1919. In the meantime rather exaggerated accounts of 
her exploits had had currency, and so there was some 
disappointment when it appeared that she was certainly a 
capable, but not an entrancing, singer—a disappointment 
that was hardly the fault of Miss Sheridan, who made a 
very sympathetic Butterfly, and was entirely competent and 
pleasing as Chénier’s Madeleine. Her voice had many 
beautiful notes in it; only it was not even, Many of her 
vowels were too forward and whitish. She did not eschew 
the vibrato—an effect which always suggests that the singer 
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is aware of the insufficiency of her voice to the task in hand, 


voice, 


A NEW RIGOLETTO 


* Rigoletto’ was the last revival of the season, It brought 
back a Gilda of last year, Madame Norena, who pleased as 
much as before. One or twe little flaws in her lovely singing 


about her upbringing, her wardrobe, | of ‘ Caro nome’ were probably to be put down to nervousness, 
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Towards the end of the evening she was singing enchantingly, | 
her voice soaring without any loss of warm and pure quality. | 
She is an artist, too, and one had to have a long memory 
to recall a more dramatic couple in ‘ Rigoletto’ than this 
Norwegian Gilda, and, as her father, Joseph Schwarz. | 

Here was a great singer. His voice had the deep} 
richness (deep in quality, not pitch) which is a sheer gift of 
we. And he used it with a conscientiousness and | 

vation which Verdi rarely gets. Possibly Rigoletto’s 

calls for more brilliance on the notes. 

shwarz’s tone remained always richly veiled. He 
part very slowly—with a slowness which 
necessary for the significance he was putting into| 
ut which took some of the gallant spirit out of one or 
pages, s disconcerting the conductor. M. 
Schwarz no ad caplandum effects, but every | 
discriminating listener was aware that fine artist was | 
before him, and indeed it was impossible to miss a suggestion | 
of the vividness of Chaliapin. The colloquy between this 
Rigoletto and the Sparafucile of M. Cotreuil in Act 2 was 
subdued and unforced, but its effect was sinister and telling 
beyond any performance of ‘ Rigoletto’ the present writer 
has known. The Duke of Signor Borgioli was rather 
wershadowed. His acting was reasonably good, but} 
while he sang pleasantly and with good 
was rather The Maddalena was 
n, who in the course of the season sang | 
lary parts (notably two in ‘ Andrea 
1d, smooth voice and sense of character. | 
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But without such second sight it appeared 
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A third young French composer was put 
M. Diaghilev in the next ballet, ‘Les | 
Bores’)}—namely, one Georges Auric. 
Louis XIV. piece, very consciously 
Louis XIV. dolls or china ornaments, 1 
the inhumanity of marionettes are the suggestion behing 
a good deal of the recent Russian dancing. Auric was the 
composer, too, of the latest ballet, ‘Les Matelots’ (‘The 
This piece rather cheered up one’s drooping 
spirits. It had its disconcerting points. ‘I he dances allotted 
to the delightful Madame Nemtchinova imposed on her, 
simply displeasing gracelessness. And again 
was of a rare insignificance. It hardly counted, 


* precious,’ 


the music 


The fun 
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|of the evening lay in the clever, original scenery, and in 


the buoyant and droll acrobatics of the three dancing 
sailors, MM. Woizikovsky, Slavinsky, and Lifar. The 
English dancer, Madame Sokolova (who is as able as a 


of the Muscovites), was, too, extraordinarily good in a 


grotesque part. 
What of the music of these latter-day ball 
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All three are certainly rather clever y 
interesting to know if their ballets 
relaxations, ‘rags,’ between more self-respecting wor 
The common source of their pranks ; 
* Petrouchka.’ But Stravinsky’s play with hurdy gu 
tunes is, after all, only one element of * Pet: } 
| young Parisians, like other undergraduates, go 
| circus, the music-hall, and the fair-ground. ‘ Petrouchka 
showed how a musical mind can collect hints from | 
at such But do our Parisian ballet-makes 
of nowhere else? You can run a_hobby-horse 
death. The new ballets, one and all, go in for street-tunt, 
and the authors to be enslaved to the notion 
treating them like a wheezy hurdy-gurdy (* Les Facheus 
like a raucous dance-hall band, or like an " 
steam organ at a fair. The jest at first was not at all i 
but now these people are bound hand and foot by their owa 
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There are shades to be observed, no doubt. Poulenc ! 
his moments of real drollery. (Only his music-hall songs 
behind the scenes were a bore.) Milhaud seems whee 
rather a bigger fist than the others, and ought surely 
manage to do something we could like to hear ore 
Auric is mostly negative, apparently. He has da 
warmth, curves, consonance, We are left with street-tane 
| and a rather desolate dryness and stridency o! sound, 40° 
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RYSTWYTH FESTIVAL 
VILLIAMS IN WALI 
rystwyth Musical Festival was held in the 
rsity, during June 26-29. It comprised 
on the Sunday evening, a ‘ Cymanfa 
a hymn-singing meeting of the peculiarly 
1 on hers 

4 Symphony Orchestra played, with 
1 as the special ‘ guest-leader’ of the 
nt choirs of University College sang. 
it array of visiting conductors—Dr. R. 
Mr. Gustav Holst, Sir Hugh Allen, 
Boult. The soloists included Miss Jelly 
Harold Samuel. The programmes 
to Ravel. They included six 
programme alone contained three 
rks of symphonic proportions, not to speak of many 
aller things. ymphony concerts of two and a half 
rs are always rather excessive in effect, but Aberystwyth 
ywed the | ) tradition, which ordains that the word 
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a 4¥, (0 go into \Wales for music-making other than com- 
jo tl t ij rystwyth students had learnt to sing 
trouchka ughan Wil appella Mass in G minor not fora 
from at for the music’s sake, and that is a 
let-makes re is much to be said. They could not 
y-horse if a whole sideboard array of golden 
reet-tunes, depended on the performance. 
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yulenc se , : cm ; re 
hall songs ole y idents (the Palestrina Choir’ of 
5 to have “> stwyth first concert sang Dr. Vaughan 
eurelt : ~Ams's twelve. part Mass, which the composer conducted. 
var twice oe have —for all the o itsiders present, at all 
eliminate To on “9 greatly memorable achievement of the Festival. 
vreet-tunes ) muc not to be severe on the orchestra, 


dich red 
ound, and worked earnestly at an enormous range of | 


| The arrangement, by the 


music. Obviously it would be absurd to measure these 
players by the standard of London or Manchester. But 
one has no hesitation in saying that the Palestrina Choir 
was absolutely first-rate, and that there no musical 
centre in the world where its performance of Vaughan 
Williams’s masterwork would not been an event 
of mark. 

Welsh choral singing has a great name, based on many 
fine exploits, and also on others which have been over-rated. 
But this was an achievement of quite a new distinction. 
Vaughan Williams’s music was written for a purely | turgical 
end, and, moreover, in a spirit—a spirit of intense and 
austere humility, self-forgetting—rarely indeed possessed even 
by professedly liturgical composers. There is no room in it for 
the ordinary brave showiness and enthusiasm. Indeed the 
treatment is wrong if there is a suggestion that the singing 
is a conscious performance. Not only had the work never 
before been sung in Wales, but, furthermore, the polyphonic 
school of which this is a development is seldom heard of 
there. (The Tudor madrigalists are ignored by the 
National Eisteddfod.) Nevertheless, an ideal beauty was 
touched that evening. One gained a conviction that there 
is some one at Aberystwyth with very sound views on the 
teaching of singing. The admirable tone of small 
choir could have been due only to the command of a pure, 
unforced quality by all the individuals, Not even the 
tenors were throaty. Many beautiful details remain with 
the hearer—particularly, perhaps, the magical ef! of the 
very soft and widespread G major chord at the beginning 
of ‘ Et in terra pax.’ 

The whole of the ‘ Kyrie’—that affecting movement— 
was of a sustained beauty. But then that appliesto the whole 
work down to the last wonderful contrasting cadence on 
‘Dona nobis pacem.’ Only a Beckmesser might have 
remarked that in two /or¢/ssimos the tone deteriorated a 
little—the feeling being that the singers were taken a 
trifle by surprise at the conductor’s rousing vigour just 
there. The accuracy of the singing was matched by the 
properly simple and deep expression. The solo quartet 
was anonymous, 

Dr. Vaughan Williams also conducted, the next night, his 
Pastoral’ Symphony, which Sir Walford Davies had 
previously made known to Aberystwyth. \fter an 
unpromising start the players worked well, but the ideal 
moments in the performance were those of the soprano solo 
in the (singer, Miss Kate Griffiths), Here again 
was a charming voice with an unusual, sweet naturalness 
and unsophistication—the very tone for that strangely 
lovely and poetic song. It is uncommon for a singer to be 
pointing the right way to a band of instrumentalists; but if 
all the Welsh strings and wood-wind had had the command of 
that soprano’s perfectly just expression the performance ol 


the Symphony would indeed have been penetrating. 


1s 


have 


this 


ect 


finale 


STA\ IOLS1 


cant 


Mr. Gustav Holst did not play so signi a part in the 
scheme. Ile conducted his Algerian * Beni- Mora,’ 
which, for lack of a flavouring of virtuosity, did not 
all its right brilliant effect ; and also two small and early, 
but decidedly Holstian, ‘Songs without Words,’ 22 
pieces which many a small orchestral society should 
to know of. Haydn’s ninety-ninth Symphony—music as 
fresh as the flowers of May—was, too, conducted by 
Mr. Holst. 

A very distinguished feature 
H[arold Samuel’s recital of the 
Bach, complete, on the Sunday afternoon, 
this undertaking, the 
execution was surpassed only by 
feeling. What a musician 

Miss d’Aranyi made a complete conquest, as well 
might. At the fourth concert played KRavel’s 
‘Tzigane,’ of which she makes a thing of extraordinary, 
exciting life and splendour. The pianist, Mr. Charles 
Clements, distinguished himself. At the last concert Miss 
d’Aranyi played in a Mozart Concerto and also in Bach’s 
string arrangement of the Double Concerto in C minor, 
which was also played in the usual form with pianofortes. 
way, was given to violin and 


suite, 


make 


yr 
p- 


Festival was Mr. 
’ Variations of 
Once again, in 
pianist’s adroitness of 
his richly sympathetic 


of 


‘Goldberg 


immense 


she 


she 


oboe (Mr. D. F. Griftiths), 
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In Mozart’s Violin and Viola Concerto the soloists were 
Miss Sybil Eaton and Mr. Raymond Jeremy, who played well, 
but were handicapped by the rather uninteresting orchestral 
playing, and by the excessive length of that particular 
concert. This was conducted by Mr. Boult, who did | 

apital service in many other things, notably in enlivening 
the worthy but rather jog-trot E minor Symphonic Varia- 
tions of Parry. 

Sir Hugh Allen conducted the G minor Symphony of | 
Mozart (Mozart and Bach were the classic pillars of the | 
Festival), and also the first part of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
* Hiawatha.’ We also had two of Parry’s noble ‘ Songs of | 
Farewell,’ and at different times a good deal of Welsh | 
music, some of which Dr. Lloyd Williams con- | 
ducted. Sir Walford Davies, of course, had much to con 
duct, including on the last evening the ‘ Stabat Mater ’ of 
Palestrina, in which (of this I can speak only by hearsay) 
the choir’s singing matched that in the G minor Mass. 

To those may be able to go to Aberystwyth for a} 
future Festival be it said that University Hall—a kind of | 
monster wooden hut—is one of the most useful concert- 
rooms in the whole country, and that the Festival is, on its 
present lines, quite extraordinarily stimulating and likeable. 

Cc. 


choral 


who 


Lond on Conce 


MISS ETHE! 

Miss Ethel Leginska, at Queen’s Ilall, on June 23, with 

the London Symphony Orchestra, was once again not 

yntent to wield one weapon in the musical fray. She must | 

is the vaulting ambition in this exceptional 

little person—try pianoforte playing, conducting, and | 

composing, all at once. That is, she played a Concerto 

Weber’s in C) and at the same time conducted (with hands, | 

when disengaged, and otherwise with head), and she} 
conducted her own new orchestral suite. 

This musician of homely Yorkshire, who has Slavonicised 
her name, chose French for her ‘Four Exotic Pieces ’— 
‘(Quatre Sujets Barbares.’ It is to be feared that this 
feminine exoticism induced yawning. It affected a modern 
manner, but really the matter was too thin for anything. 
There was simply nothing to keep it going. 

There more in Miss Leginska’s conducting. The 

aoed test-piece was nothing ‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ 

Jetail went hang, as the saying is, but she had got hold of 
the main outline. We came back to it, however, that in 
pianoforte playing is her real strength. But the afternoon’s 
varied little exhibition went at least to show that Miss 

ska has a range of interests and an enterprising 
beyond most pianists C. 


needs—sucl 


was 
less than 


ambition 


FA \ 
Manuel de Falla given at 
orchestra led by Mr. John 


\ concert of was 
Wigmore Hall, Jul 3, by an 
Pennington, containing a number of musicians of the 
*Betica’ Orchestra of Seville. These musicians had, a few 
lays before, 1uguration of a new series of 
Ilotel, patronised by Lady 


chamber concerts, at the Rit 
Carisbrooke and a ] ungrammatical Irench— | 
The conductor 


played at thei 


lvertised in 
* Internationales (s7-) Concerts Intimes.’ 
was M. Ernesto Halffter 


Escricl 
ert began with 


four pieces from de Falla’s best- 
, the fascinating ballet-music of ‘The Three- 
wnered Hat.’ The conducting was not calculated to give 
full due, and was no better in a performance 
Rossini’s ‘ Barber of Seville’ Overture, newly scored by 
alla. While possibly this version may be an improvement 
yn the original, a clumsy performance of such a masterpiece 
f gaiety, whether improved or unimproved, is an irritation. 
Madame four arranged folk-songs, one of which, 
* Duermete, nifio,’ neored. Don (Quixote’s harangue 
from the chamber opera, ‘ Master Peter’s Puppet Show, 
by Mr. Arthur Cranmer. It was new to London, 

igh the whole opera was performed last year at Bristol. 
nmer has a sturdy voice, but it was as much as he| 


. : | 
let us know he was using it, so unbridled was | 


> music its 


Alvar sang 
was 


| At other times it possesses a charming singing 


| Cleethorpes Festival surpassed its own 


| some of the most — of these being 


competed in Cecil Sharp’s 


}to 10 p.m., and 


| was held here on June 19 and 


| Stuart 


a, 
Me misunder 
ert ended wits 
\mor Bru 
ents, quite ip 
to admire th 


the orchestral brass. Evidently there was 
standing or miscalculation here. The cor 
the ballet-music of ‘ Love the Wizard’ (‘ E| 
which contains some richly Iberian move 
de Falla’s best vein. Here we had occasio1 
Sevillian ’cellist, and to wonder at th Strange ap 
uncouth tone of the horn, In sum, no new light - 
shed on this deservedly favourite composer, who has ofter 
been much better conducted here. C 


LADY PHILLIDA SHIRLI 
At her pianoforte recital on June 24, Lady Phillia, 
Shirley reversed the usual order of things by placing moder 
music at the commencement of her prograr and working 
backwards to Mozart by way of Schumann’s ‘ Carmevg 
“La Plaine aux Corbeaux’ (MS.), by G. L. Garnier, wit 
whom she has been studying at Paris, is an effective ap 
somewhat macabre piece of music, evoking an atmospher 
similar to Ravel’s ‘Le Gibet.’ It suited the pianis 
technique and style better than any other piece in be 
programme. Lady Phillida’s touch is occasionally har 
and metallic, and this was sometimes heard to disadvantag: 
in Debussy’s ‘ Les Cottines d’Anacapri ’ and ‘ Poissons d’o 
juality whic 
was noticeable in many parts of Schumann’s ‘ Carneyal 
especially in his ‘Chopin’ portrait. The romantic spirit 
the whole composition was well sustained throughout, 
a clearer grasp of the essential rhythmic qualities 
Schumann’s music, as well as that of all the other excer; 
in her programme, would have given greater vitality 
the performance, and made her presentment of Mozart 
charming little Sonata in F major less monotonous, 
hee in 


Competition festival Record 


CLEETHORPES. —With eighty-eight classes, nine hundre 
entries, and five days (June 30-July 4) of competitions, the 
records this year 
The interest of each department was well sustained. The 
adult solo singers were given a good class of song to sing 
here were keen competitions among the children’s choirs 
x Elliston Stree 
Girls, Cleethorpes (Miss M. E. Jenner) ; Fr ‘odingham Girls 
School Choir, which won ninety-eight marks for sigh 
reading; and Grimsby Junior Choral (Miss G. Hunter 
Grimsby Choral Society (Mr. P. Wilson) won the mixed 
and Scunthorpe (Mr. D. Leeman) that ‘or 
The class for mixed-voice irs from Lincoln 
shire, Nottingham, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire was won‘ 
Grimsby. Mr. Hugh Roberton judged, and ‘dropped 
the soprano soloists for their ¢vemo/o—‘ Marcel waving 
the voice,’ he called it. i 

GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. The Annual © 
Competitions were held in London on Jul There was 
very large entry, sixty-three choirs (double last year 
number) coming from all parts of the country. 4% 
standard showed an appreciable advance, the pick of t 
choirs being excellent. The winners were : Elemental 
Intermediate, Peterborough ; Advanced, Worthing 


voice contest, 
male-voices. 


Chester ; 
Mr. Harvey Grace judged. 
MAIDSTONE. —Thirty choirs took part 
f the West Kent Federation of Women’s Institutes, 0 
at the Corn Exchange, Maidstone, on June !3. Thes 
*The lark in the morn, ane 
Song,’ and twenty-six competed 
The proceedings lasted from 104 
finished with a concert, 
competitors made a massed choir of four 
conducted by Mr. Geolfrey Shaw. 
PETERBOROUGH. — The first Peterborough : 
20, under the chairmans 
secretary being Mr 
yncert the pu 
menon at Bf 


in the first Fest 


Stanford’s ‘Cradle 
madrigal singing. 


Coleman, the hon. 
Thompson. Except at the Gaal 
attendance was poor, a common phen 
festivals. The list of choral entries was not megerts 
the villagers being particularly backward—but for a Bt 
attempt it was by no means unsatisfactory. The chit 


of Dr. Henry 


v 
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—— 
successes went to (Queen’s Works, Bedford, whose singing 
gon high praise from Mr. Geoffrey Shaw; an Uppingham 
Male-Voice ( oir ; and Great Easton Women’s Institute. 
Mr. Geoffrey Shaw and Mr. Rewsby Woof judged, 

Sror KSBI 
was organi 
Society. Ci 
eing given . . 
being largely a demonstration by Dr. W. M. Robertshaw’s 
Stocksbridge Junior Festival Choir, which sang Sydney H. 
Nicholson’s ‘The Luck of Edenhall.’ Dr. J. Frederic 
Staton gave warm praise to the school choirs, and spoke of 


by the South Yorkshire Musical Festival 
idren played a great part in it, the second day 


to their competitions, and the first evening | 
| list for the forthcoming season including Messrs. Pouishnov 


| Gloucester Festival. 
E.—This three-day Festival (June 18-20) | 


includes the production of a new Symphony by Granville 
Bantock, and the first Birmingham performance of the new 
Symphony by Sibelius, to be produced at the forthcoming 
The guest-conductors are Sibelius, 
who is to conduct his own Symphony, in addition to other 


works of his own, and Vaclav Talich, the Prague conductor, 


the importance of the pianoforte duet: ‘It introduced | 


to a class of music which they could not 


young playe I po , . . 
Ihe principal success in the adult 


attempt as 


| , 
pISts. 


who will conduct a programme of Bohemian music. Only 
instrumental soloists are to be heard at these concerts, the 


and Harold Samuel among the pianists, and Messrs, Arthur 
Catterall and Paul Beard among the violinists. The Misses 
May and Beatrice Harrison are to play the Delius and 
Double Concertos at the last concert of the 
Mr. Adrian Boult’s scheme includes a series of 


3rahms 
season. 


| twenty-five Sunday and twenty concerts for school-children, 


mpetition was won by Mr. H. Shepley’s Greetland Vocal | 


Union, which stood at the head of male-voice choirs. 

PENTRE! aS EISTEDDFOD drew a crowd of twenty 
thousand to hear a day of choral work, judged by Sir 
Richard Terry, Prof. Granville Bantock, and Dr. Vaughan 
l contests went on till the small hours of 
Sunday morning, the final class of eight male-voice choirs 
competing at a.m., with the adjudicators writing their 
notes by the light of a candle, and ten thousand listeners 
n the darkness. 

At the MABE Festival, held at Penryn, a_ notable 
eature was the work of the male-voice choirs, Mr. W. P. 
Weekes, who judged, remarking that he had never heard 
a finer lot, 


Thomas. 


INDARY SCHOOL FESTIVAI 
\ Festival of a type full of interest and promise was that 
eld at Isleworth, when five secondary schools of the 
istrict met at Spring Grove Polytechnic to compete and 
combine in singing, folk-dancing, and instrumental music. 
Very attractive were the folk-singing and dancing in the 
pen air. The orchestra, drawn from the schools, included 
four wood-wind and three brass players and the usual 
t played a movement from Haydn’s ‘ London’ 
Bach Gavotte. In the choral contests 


percussion ; 


Symphony and a 


Chiswick County School took two awards, and Isleworth | 


nty Schoo Mr. Steuart Wilson was the judge. 
{ County Festival for Forfarshire is likely to come into 
being shortly, with Forfar, Brechin, Montrose, and Arbroath 
ccessive venues, 
Under the auspices of the Educational Department of 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, nine choirs and 
mchestras have been formed. They competed at Bostall 
Heath on June 19, contests and combined performances 
pleasing a large crowd from 3 till 10. 
steps are being taken in the founding of a Festival for 
burbs of North-West London, the area to be covered 
ing Golders Green, Cricklewood, Hampstead, Hendon, 
1 the Garden Suburb. The event will probably take 
place in February. Mr. C. O. Larkin, Whitebank, 
Southway, is the hon. secretary. 


Music in the fprovinces 


\LNWICK.—The Newcastle Bach Choir gave a recital of 
haccompanied music in Alnwick Parish Church on July 11, 
neluding the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis from Byr«’s 
Great’ Service, J. S. Bach’s eight-part Motet, ‘ Be not 
afraid,’ and selections from Taverner’s ‘ Western Wynde’ 
Mass, all of which were finely sung under Dr. W. G. 
Whittaker’s dir In addition, Mr. George C. Gray 
Played by Bach, Howells, Stanford, and 
he recital was largely attended. 


tion. 
organ music 
tsar Franck, 
BIRMIN AND Disrrict.—Mr. G. D. Cunningham 
is first year’s recitals on the Town Hall 
Forty-three concerts have been given, each pro- 
gramme beginning with a Bach work. He has also 
Pertormed serially the whole of Mendelssohn’s Organ 
Sonatas, The attendances have been well sustained, reaching 
“i average figure never before attained at these concerts. 
—The Programme of the City Orchestra’s coming season 
to hand, and tlready it has been criticised on account of 
‘ne absence of inodern works. Nevertheless, the scheme 


HAM 
has completed 


gan 


——The Thursday Mid-day concerts, established by Miss 
Marjorie Sotham three years ago, are to be taken over by 
Mr. Johan Hock. They will be known as the 
* Philharmonic’ Mid-day concerts, the programmes being 
given chiefly by the pianoforte and string quartets bearing 
that name. The programmes in future will consist entirely 
of instrumental music.——~—Dr. Darby, conductor of the 
Wolverhampton Choral Society, been appointed 
conductor of the Midland Musical Society, Mr. A. J. 
Cotton having resigned, 

Bury St. EpmMuN»’s.—The East Anglian Association 
of Musical Societies held its third annual meeting at Bury 
on June 13, under the chairmanship of Dr. Haydon Hare. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. Aldrich, announced that forty-three 
societies were affiliated to the Association, and that the 
total of active members was over two thousand five hundred. 
An attempt had been made on a national scale, by a 
memorial from the leading choral societies, to secure 
exemption from Entertainment Tax for choral concerts, 
but the answer of the Financial Secretary to the Treasurer 
had been unsatisfactory. 


has 


EASTBOURNE.—It is proposed to form a special choir in 
connection with the musical festival in November, The 
number of voices aimed at is two hundred. If the scheme 
comes to fruition, the choir will be heard in the ‘ Dream of 
Gerontius,’ conducted by the composer. Mr. James R. 
Dean will be in charge of the rehearsals. 


HARROGATE. —There are no better holiday programmes 
than those which Mr. Basil Cameron is giving with his 
Harrogate Municipal Orchestra. At the third, fourth, and 
fifth symphony concerts, the Symphonies were Brahms’s 
in D, Mozart’s ‘Jupiter,’ and the first of Kallinnikov. At 
each concert a Concerto was played, and the smaller works 
were all well chosen. ——On July I, Maurice Besly’s Suite, 
* Chelsea China,’ was included. 

HorsHAM.—A very successful chamber concert was given 
on June 25, by Miss Lena Sykes, the programme comprising 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat (Miss Eveline 
Petherick, Miss Doris Chart, Mrs. Dyson Cooper, and 
Miss Sykes), Grieg’s Violin and Pianoforte Sonata in 
C minor (Miss Petherick and Miss Sykes), and songs 


| (Miss Christine Beck). 


Music in Wales 


WYTH.—An interesting children’s concert by 


ABERYS 
about seventy or eighty childre: 
stringed instrument classes set on foot by the National 
Council of Music, took place on July 15, when the March 
from Handel’s ‘Scipio,’ the Lil. from _Bach’s 
‘Brandenburg’ Concerto in G, and two movements from 
Haydn’s Symphony in D were among the items included 
The performers were divided into 


belonging to school 


in a long programme. 


| three groups, the more difficult items being allotted to the 


most advanced players. Several solo numbers were also 
played, and some boys from the Town Band assisted with 
wind instruments in the Haydn movements. Marked 
improvement over previous efforts was shown in regard to 
unanimity of tuning, and the rhythm was remarkably crisp 
and well-defined. Miss B. J. Langley, the initiator of the 
classes, conducted; Miss Katie Griffiths directed the 
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Rheidol Juvenile Choir, which gave some vocal items; and 
Miss Violet White accompanied at the pianoforte. Some 
pleasing dances were also given by girls from the County 


School. 


1.—The annual Festival was held on June 24, in 

The morning session and the first half of the 

afternoon sessio ere nfin vocal items without 

orche and n ery delicate part-singing was heard 

from selected choirs. As is usual at Welsh meetings of the 

i I f hymns were sung by both choir and 

h, round volume of tone. These were 

*harles McLeanand Mr. T. T. Powell. 

local singers were given a public 

hearing, at MI lsie Suddaby and Mr, Gwynne Davies 

last-named 

Thomas’s fine settings of 

‘The Night,’ and *Two 

hestral items at the afternoon and even- 

od of the Overture to Schubert’s Rosa- 
ck’s Symphony in D, and two novelties 

‘Bronwen’ (the prize composition at the 

1 by Franklin Sparks, and a 

ra <enneth Harding, a promising 

erystwyth. A third novelty was a setting 

I by Dr. Heath, 

f whose work has been heard at the 

* concerts. The choral works chosen 

n were Bach’s ‘ God’s time is the best,’ 

jloists being Miss Elsie Suddaby, Mr. 

nne Davies, and Mr. Edward Davies, and Mendelssohn’s 


yntrit ¢ an lo items, the 


od last vear), 


1 for chorus and orchestra, 


of Praise,’ in which the two first-named singers 
sts, Miss Nellie Jones joining Miss Suddaby 

1et, ‘ I waited for the Lord.’ Both works were con- 
y Sir Hugh Allen, who, at a very short rehearsal, 
nfined to running through the principal 

t she snce between himself 

1 results at the 

e singers at the 


udvised that one session should | 


’ rehearsal, when the results would 
*harles Clements accompanied at 
greater part of the day, and 
gave valuable support to the 


the. danger spots due to the 


Denbighshire Educational 
Wrexham, during June 21-27. 
ccasion was the singing and dancing 
the district. A choir 

fifty children, drawn 

‘I know a bank’ (C. E 

und *Tros y Garreg’ (Welsh 
row, pretty maid’ (English air), * Ye banks 
tata, ‘The Walrus and 

er. The children were 

of Johnstown. The 

yountry Dances (Cecil 

1diinavian Dances,’ together 

ind Irish dances. A small 


nents 


varied Celtic concert was given at 
Dublin, on July 3, when Welsh, 
Manx melodies were sung, while 
mcert, on July 5, at the Theatre 
ns the Army Band No. I, with 
Miss Joan Burke, Messrs. Neil 
Arthur Darley, and Denis Cox. 
annual conferring of degrees at Trinity College, 
Dublin, on June 26, in addition to the Mus. Doc. given to 
Sir Hamilton Harty, the degrees of Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. 
were conferred (ad eund. Oxon.) on the Rev. Thomas H. 


i 
by a number of friends, and was entertained at a reception 
in the Royal Irish Academy of Music, the euests being 
received by the Governor-General, on June 25. A choice 
musical programme of pieces by the new knight was 
performed, with songs by Miss J. Curran and Mr. P. Kirwan, 

Maestro A. G, Viani’s pupils’ concert took place at the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, on June 22, and a rded ample 
evidence of a high standard of teaching. On |une 29, the 
Abbey Theatre was again the scene of an_ interesting 
concert, this time of the pupils of the R Pianoforte 
School, including Miss Rhoda Coghill. 

\n unfortunate trade dispute has been in operation at 
Dublin since July 4 between the managers the Dublin 
theatres and picture-houses and the members of the 
orchestras, in regard to wages and holidays, 

A new memorial organ, the gift of the Harpur family, 
was opened, at a special service, in the Ormean Road 
Methodist Church, Belfast, on June ty, by Dr. Alfred 
Hollins, organist of St. George’s Free Churc Edinburgh, 
who gave a delightful recital after the dedication ceremom 
and a second recital on June 22. ; 

I'he Ferns Diocesan Choral Festival was held on June 25, 
at Christ Church, Gorey, co. Wexford, twelve choirs taking 
part, under the baton of Mr. F. G. Edwards, Enniscorthy, 

Successful choral Festivals were held at Tyrone and 
Donegal on June 26, 

Mr. Frank Muspratt, who has been organist of Limerick 
Cathedral for forty years, has been presented with an 
address and testimonial by the Dean and Chapter, in 
recognition of his long and valuable service. It 
interesting to record that there have | only tw 
organists of Limerick Cathedral since 1!835—a period 
ninety years. 

On July 13 Mrs. J. H. Cousins, who 
and who is home for a holiday from Tokio, 
interesting lecture at Dublin, before the Theosophic 
Society, on ‘Internationalism in 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


GERMAN\ 
;ERMAN COMPOSERS AT 


As in earlier years, so also to-day, the recent Fes 
of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein was imaugurat 
with a view to furthering native music pr ction, B 
strangely enough, the Tonkiinstler had chosen for the venue 
the seaport town of Kiel, in Schleswig, the 
The choice seems the more curious when it ts 
that Kiel appears to have no traditions in any 
Music, indeed, had never resided there. Hamburg, whi 
only some fifty miles distant, has often worthily upheld t 

est interests of creative music in North Germany. | 
such circumstances it proved very difficult for Kiel to! 
performing musicians able to give cffective interpretat 
of the works standing on the programme. A genet 
impression was, however, obtained. 

The Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein, which was founde 
yy Liszt in 1861, has shed same of its former prestige 
How can a number of new works worthy of performance 
be gathered every year, if we confine ourselves to the output 
a single country ? The difficulties of choice were frequetl 
increased by the fact that a 77@ media had to be found,' 
the exclusion of all that smacked of too much modemist 
So it fell that the characteristic feature of the Festiva 
inclined more and more to the academic, Some cide 
composers appeared in this year’s programme—e.g., ove 
Kahn, who is still writing music standing betwee 
Mendelssohn and Brahms, and Walter Courvoisier, ¥ 
is swimming in the Brahms current, Prof, Fritz Ste,* 
friend of Max Reger, who had been appointed by 
town of Kiel to conduct the choir of the Church at ' 
Festival, secured a worthy performance of a new Mass ‘ 
Ernst Thomas, which deserves to be recorded. It is tran 


Ross. Sir Hamilton was presented with his Doctor’s robes | to find a young man, only twenty years old, giving express 
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jeas in a Mass, his Op. I. In doing so he| of their attainments. And who shall say that the proposed 
rom the young composers of to-day, ‘all of | examination introduced by the State will ensure the desired 
ted to secular productions. But it is not the | change in musical education which depends not only on 
the work alone that makes him an out-| knowledge, but on pedagogic skill based on psychological 
for his Mass, although rooted in tradition, is | understanding of the person to be educated Maybe some 
est sense of the word. Thomas speaks the | of the worst evils will be eradicated by the new regulation, 
rtime in showing a certain predilection for | but even so much cannot be achieved solely by dictatorial 
i movements. Harmonic and contrapuntal | regulations. Probably the Government will invoke the 
ttle originality are everywhere to be found. | assistance of some representative members of the pro- 
wever, unequal; the artistic standing of its | fession, and soften the harshness of its commands by 
is not sustained. Yet on the whole it| modifications yet to be announced. Anyhow, never has 
roof of latent talent. the State seemed so desirous of taking the whole population 
under its artistic protection as now. 





conception 


hamber works performed at the Festival 

riking example of how a de 
F ike his hearers, modernist and reactionary 
family, Jike, despair of his faculties. The musician who thus HOLLAND 
Road vying and tiring a very numerous audience 
fahrt. In his case this is the more to be 
several magazine articles from his pen, 
1 very clear perception of some outstanding 
ns. His ()uartet, of too generous length, 
wholly uninspired. Its counterpoint is 
enough, but even so, the work lacks the 
ing the hearer that it has anything to say. 
heard a duet for violin and pianoforte 
the shortness of the piece, its conciseness 


The first complete publi yerformance of Johan 
r ’ 
Wagenaar’s humorous opera-cantata, ‘Jupiter Amans, 
£ 
given by the Hlague section of the Maatschappi 
Bevordering der Toonkunst in the Kurzaal at Scheveningen, 
took place with great éclat for the work and its composer. 
t SS 
The combination of skill with a keen sense of humour is 
xceptional in a high degree. That there is some lack of 
originality is a detail that matters little, for much of t 
humorous effect is the result of a subtle and refined use of 
musical parodv. In many respects ‘ Jupiter Amans’ recalled 
is I I 


n, and its rhythmic vigour obtained a| ~ yg, oe aon “ 
Bach’s ‘ Phoebus and Pan,’ though Dr. Wagenaar’s melodies 


vould have been the case after a less 
Wohlfahrt’s. On the same evening the 
rtet (Fritz Uzkulenkampff-Post, violin, and 
unoforte) was heartily applauded, and a 
» by Ernst Toch, as played by that 
Josef Feuermann, proved very effective, 


are more Mozcartian, and his piquant orchestration quite 
modern. He is clearly a master of word-painting, and he 
uses it to excellent effect. He is also a conductor of no 
mean ability, chorus and orchestra (the Residentie-Orkest) 
alike being well under his control. The soloists were 
evealed a certain onesidedness of mood, | ®0t all equally successful, but in Jan Dekker we had a fine 


f : Te } e r ve hn ct 
Manfred Gurlitt were impressive for me ss ee humort r of , 
The concerts in the regular series at the Kurzaal are of 
— , . . quite a high standard, and there have been several of more 
of Kiel provided the occasion for pre : he , ; , f+) 
F F “ ; than ordinary importance, one of these being the visit of 
s as a feature of the Festival—* Juana,’ in . . : : 
| i | 
‘ - Apollo Choir from Amsterdam, which was heard 
ttinger, of Munich; and *‘ At night all the 


. admirable performance of Ilaydn’s * Ileiligmesse.’ 
two Acts, by Pierre Maurice, a French = % : : —— 


\ 
educated at Munich. Max Ettinger may 


occasion inspired an interesting article in Vi Gids, 
, from the pen of J. J. A. Zuidweg, pleading for a fuller 
rvent disciple of Puccini. His work fh. J ‘ By | sa 
nature sense for theatrical effect ; but at 


is Mass. Another programme at the 
rt of realising his intentions. Pierre 


ther hand, is a clever composer, but he 


recognition of th 
Kurzaal contained a delightful Concertstiick for oboe and 
small orchestra, by Mozart, in which the solo part was played 
by J. H. Stotija—first oboist of the RKesidentie-Orkest, 
and himself a Haagenaar—with such perfection of tone and 
technique, along with depth of feeling and grace of manner 
is I had scarcely thought to find among Dutch orchestral 
players Other soloists have been Anna Case and 
Myra Hess, the last-named already a frequent and popular 
visitor here. The orchestral items at the various concerts 
, 


_ — } oe o . 
Festival could well have | ar, generally wel sen as is the case in London, 


nperament. He certainly possesses the 
sing different moods, but his ideas halt 
1 move too dully for his spectators. To 
that neither work received adequate 
these composers were not seen at 


of colour music by Alexander Laszlo. | there is very little difference between the symphony concerts, 
urse, the first time that colour harmonies the soloist concerts, and the popular c a certs, all of which 
a The only difference take into account the improve 1 standard of taste among the 
is predecessors, at least in his own people. Kichard Strauss is popular here, and already tw 
oe that musico-pic torial conception | of his works, ‘ Don Juan’ and ‘Tod und Verk! oF | 
This was not proved by the perform- | heen played Wagner selections figure fairly often, and a 


= af deemaasahe cuetemnes the | : . ' . 
failed simultaneously to juxtapose the | wide scope is shown in the inclusion of less-known items 


schemes. Besides, musicians are ‘apt tO! such as Kallinnikov’s first Symphony and Weingartner’s 
ne of their guild availing himself of other | «The Fields of the Blessed.’ — Prof. Schnéevoigt seems to 
ans for obtaining his effe ts. But me to have broadened and deepened the character of many 
at Laszlo ts an excellent pianist. of his readings since I heard him here last year. He has 
rege te A wide range, standing | jost none of his virtuosity, but ite a large proportion 
t, and Scriabin. | of his violes 

At Amsterdam, Adrian Boul an 
British works when, as guest-conduct directed one 
Government aims no doubt at sub-| of the popular concerts in the Concertgebouw. Mr. Boult’s 
tic life of the community to the power of | conducting made a deeper impression than did the works 
na *r step in this direction is revealed in the | performed, Elgar’s Violin Concerto—the part very 
gulations recently issued concerning private music lessons, | creditably played by Alex. Schmuller—being voted mucl 
“hich have aroused no little excitement among professional | too long and too sentimental, and Holst’s ‘ Planets’ as 
sicians, The Government, recognising the harmful effects | lacking variety and spontaneity. Parry’s Symphonic 
ut have flowed from unqualified exponents of the teaching | Variations found favour for their quality of tranquil 
desires t 4 all who are practising as musical] nobility, and were regarded as typically English ; 
“sucationists shall submit themselves to a qualifying | Vaughan Williams’s ‘* The Wasps’ Overture pleased tor 
“amination, and so prove their capacity. Of course, this} the richness of its modern harmonies. One well-known 
*gulation may be fatal to many who have made a livelihood | critic, however, discerned in all the works a latent 
7 Pivate music lessons without ever possessing a certificate | manifestation of the same romantic spirit idealised 
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Tchaikovsky, Schumann, and Brahms, who he found had 
dictated the sentiment which the respective composers 
endeavoured only to dissemble—Holst with seemingly new 
orchestral colours, Vaughan Williams with harmonies of 
French flavour and idiom. In Parry and Elgar the same 
critic saw convinced followers of Tchaikovsky. In spite of 
this, and other probably quite unconscious prejudice on the 
part of some of the critics, the cause of British music here 
is progressing. Some important works will be played in 
Holland during the coming autumn season, and there are 
prospects of bigger things of which I hope to have 
later. Another interesting item at one of the 
uw | -oncerts was the first production at 
lam of Schubert’s early B major Symphony, a 
g work, though by no means an ‘* Unfinished’ or a 
was directed by T van der Bijl, a guest- 
Haarlem. 
“re was considerable music, formal and informal, during 
im feast at Leyden University, some of which had 
ally written for the occasion. The most serious 
itions were of a solid, massive character, well suited 
itdoor performances for which they were intended, 
biggest ite being incidental music by Leo Smit toa 
lay entitled ‘A to Z.’ It is a musico-historical survey of 
Alva and ‘ Zwijger,’ or William 
\n indoor concert by the students’ orchestra, 
Crescendo, afforded some surprisingly good per- 
including Mendelssohn’s * Reformation ’ 
Symphony, and introduced two native works, ‘ Zoone-weg’ 
and ‘Zots-Kap,’ by F. E. A. Koeberg, the conductor. 
master of big orchestral effects, and his 
melodies have the broad character of the national airs of 
the country. From ‘ Zoone-weg’ the principal melody has 
been selected for reproduction on the hourly carillons at 
I Middelburg, which may be taken both as a 
o its straightforward character, and also to the 
developed rhythmic sense of the Dutch people, for it ts 
written in I 1-4 measure, 
Wouter Hutschenruyter, the second of his name to win 
distinction in various ways as a musician, is retiring from the 
lirector of the Rotterdam Conservatoire. An 
persuade him to withdraw his resignation, 
has, I understand, decided 
During its eight and a 
Conservatoire has done 
lingly well, the orchestral class, which he personally 
sd, making particularly good progress. A violinist, a 
stor, and a composer of distinction, Hutschenruyter 
small critical 
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»sday that of J. A. de Zwaan 
The Hague. De Zwaan (he 
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‘lection of his programmes, conse 

best classical, 
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recent programmes containe 
1 another, Hubert Cuypers’s 
Hague Singers, under 
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LENINGRAD 

tion organized nder 

Leningrad Children,’ is 

exhibition to take place in Russia since the 

Revolution. Its point of 
culture, is considerable. 

; 


* Musical 
first musical 
days of the 


view of 


the title 


the 
importance, from the 
It opene lic sitting at the Marinsky Theatre 
f the Exhibition committee, after which achoral performance 
by a choir of fifteen hundred citizens of Leningrad, 
The singing was remarkably 
harmonious. The programme included, among other things, 
i choral song by Schumann, to the music of which a new 
text, entitled ‘Ahead, pioneers!’ had been adapted. 


vith a p 


was given 


VY. Samsonenko conducting. 


| The Exhibition is taking place in a Soviet school building 
}in Kazan Street, and occupies two big halls and ——, 
small ones. The exhibits include part of a collection oj 
instruments from various countries, lent by the Musi 
Museum of the Philharmonia; a collection of examples 
showing the evolution of musical writing and printing i. 
various countries, lent by the present writer; and 4 
collection of Russian folk-tunes. The Government Depart. 
ment of Public Education shows plant for music printing, 
and for manufacturing pianofortes and orchestral instrument: 

All this constitutes, so to speak, the decorative 
Exhibition, which visitors, especially school-chil 
patronise. In the other hall are exhibited son 
statistical tables, maps, and diagrams. It 
between 1918 and 1925 musical education of 
great headway at Leningrad. Certain schools, besides their 
choirs, have small orchestras ; some of t are even 
capable of producing operas. Courses in musical appre. 
ciation—a new thing here—are given in many of thes 
schools, brief concerts with vesthetic and at times technical 
explanations taking place. Now and then the children are 
requested to express the contents of the music as it strikes 
them, by motions or by means of drawings. 

The originator of the scheme is Mrs. 
Grodzenskaya, who has taken great pains t 
successful carrying out. 

The evenings are devoted to demonstrati neerts 
school orchestras and choirs, and to lectures. Unfor 
tunately, no catalogue of the Exhibition has appeared. 
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VIENNA 
OPERATIC EVENTS 

The report that plans have materialised for re-opening the 
Volksoper early next season, after an interval of more than 
six months, comes as welcome news. September I is the 
date announced, and the directorship will be in the hand 
of Hugo Gruder-Guntram, who acted as co-director of the 
Volksoper several years ago. Leo Blech, formerly 
Berlin Staatsoper, is to be first conductor. The Volks 
will be conducted jointly with the Carltheater, Vienna’ 
historically famous but now bankrupt comic-opera house 
By this combination it should be possible to reduce expenses 
and so make the first-named a self-supporting playhous 
once more. Gruder-Guntram is knownasa versatile busines 
man, and with Blech as artistic adviser it is hoped that th 
Volksoper, which is a vital necessity for the middle-clas 
will enter upon a promising career. 

The one operatic premiere of the early summer was the 
first presentation anywhere of the Chinese opera, ‘Sang! 
at the Grosser Konzerthaus-Saal. It is the joint work 
Viennese—R. I. Burgssun, as librettist, and Rud 
Tlascal, conductor of the State Burgtheater—and wx 
written, under stress of starvation and hardship, during the 
world war, when the collaborators were prisoners of wat 
t must have demanded immense enthu 
h circumstances 


two 


Eastern Russia, 
to embark upon an artistic venture under su 
and it would be surprising if the outcome had been fully 
satisfactory. Original Chinese themes, we are told, at 
interwoven in the but as a fact the music sou 
at times suspiciously Japanese, ¢.c., reminiscent of * Madam 
Butterfly.’ The plot deals with an adventure in the life 

Sang Po, a Chinese Don Juan, and rather lacks drama 
tension. Elements of Wagner and Tchaikovsky are 4 
apparent in the plot, and t 


score, 


the sacred dances of Act 
which take place in a Chinese temple, are an olispring 
‘Aida.’ The production, on the makeshift stage 
concert-hall, achieved only a moderate succe 

COMIC-O 


ASSI ERA MODERNI/I 


The outstanding musical event of the late season was | 
presentation of Charles Lecoq’s comic-opera “Gif! 
Girofla’ by the troupe of Alexander Tairoff’s fam 
chamber theatre, of Moscow. The fifty years’ old music 
preserved much of its charm, and though the libretto 
faded, Tairoff’s genius as stage manager succeeded in finds 
virtue in its very weakness. The pseudo-romantic elemé 
of the book and the quasi-grand-opera stage etlectsare (00! 
no longer palatable. Fantastic pirates who accompals * 
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napping scene with a loud and 
to appear ludicrous rather than awe-inspiring. 
of inspiration, Tairoff infuses the scene— 
ire rather sentimental book—with a burlesque 
» rank with the operatic parodies of an 
lis is a stage almost devoid of scenery and 


1e play is the thing, and, next to the author’s | 


personality of the actors. These are singers, 
and clowns all in one person (Alexander 
nost versatile and captivating among them). 


dun is comic-opera of the 20th century, | 
splendid | 


speed of our times, and with a 
rit which renders the production a modern 
Italian Commedia dell’ arte. Comic-opera of 
ited with Lecoq and Johann Strauss is not 
lay. Our operetta composers waver between 
gical grand-opera imitations on the one 
ouflaged vaudeville on the other. Tairoff 
to a new form of opera—z.¢ 


ance, 


R MUSIC 


familiar with the works of the masters, the 

only to hear them frequently at concerts, 
hem at home with the aid of a pianoforte. 

the number of those who can afford the 
an instrument is rather limited—in Central 
st—an instrument of lesser scope, but still of 
estral’ character, the mandolin, has gradually 
1n important place as a home instrument with 
middle-class of this country. An outcome 
rganization of no less than eighteen mandolin 
enna, which have presented public perform- 
ean quality. The first joint concert enlisted 
and sixty players, and 
Wood-wind, guitars, double- 
have been added to reinforce the 
f mandolins—mandolin, mandola, mandolon- 
i—which correspond to the four sections of 
stringed orchestra, and which disclosed a 
sonorities and nuance. The chief 


yrable sight. 


iginal compositions for mandolin orchestra, 
Liprandi, Graziani Walter, 
after all, little better than drawing-room 
se a master like Schonberg has already 
m andolin and guitar in the chamber-music 
s ‘Serenade,’ it seems quite possible that 
c cep eee will sooner or later avail themselves 
> possibilities of the mandolin orchestra. 
sting and more strictly national was the 
iifered at a recent concert of the Vienna 
ciety, which has attained a high standard 
nder its conductor, G. Braslavsky. Choruses 
ibinstein, which opened the pro- 
Jewish music only in the sense of their 
t in their idiom. Braslavsky’s chorus, 
ng,’ is, however, built on the chants and 
Jewish ritual, and involves a predominance 


anc R 
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Op. It, and a pianoforte solo 
nberg’s Chamber Symphony, figured 
e of Olga Novakovic, a pianist from the 
The arrangement of the Symphony is 
iard Steuermann, the eminent pianist. Its 
y way of preparatory study. If performed 

, the arrangement calls for as ‘ orchestral’ 
Mile. Novakovic, however, 
rely pianistic style ; but she revealed excellent 
which is particularly interesting 
ymposer’s development has gone far beyond 
The Sonata reveals the strong and 
Berg so far above 
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to such a degree as to cause wonder over 
sition which it once encountered. 
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» parody, with a 
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Paul A. Pisk, also a former disciple of Schonberg, was 
| recently heard on two occasions with several pieces from 
his song- cycle, ‘Songs of a Wandering Minstrel.’ 
music is at times esoteric, even romantic, but never devoid 
of distinct form and rhythm. The songs are melodious, 
though in a free sense of tonality, splendid in workmanship, 
and very singable. Sophia Munteano, the vocalist, proved 
a notable discovery. PAUL BECHERT. 


Pisk’s 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deat! 

GUSTAVE GARCIA, the well-known teacher of singing, 
on June 12, at the age of eighty-eight. Gustave Garcia was 
the son of Manuel Garcia, who died a centenarian in 1900 
His career was two-fold. Twenty years as a cosmopolitan 
opera singer brought him invariable success. His chief 
part was Don Giovanni, with which he made his début at 
Ilis Majesty’s Theatre in 1860, He afterwards produced 
‘Don Giovanni’ at Milan, where it had not been performed 
for thirty-two years. The second stage of his career was 
marked by his appointment in [880 as professor of singing 
at the Royal Academy of Music, where he remained for ten 
years. Ife also taught at the Guildhall School of Music 
from 1883 to 1910, and at the Royal College of Music from 
I884 until his last illness. His last public appearance 
occurred this year at a pupils’ concert given by his son 
Albert. He came without previous announcement, and 
sang the “ Noel’ of Adolphe Adam, to everybody’s delight. 

GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, at Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, on June 21, in his eighty-seventh year. He was 
a native of Scotland, having been born at Elgin on 
September ©, 1838. Educated for the profession of an 
architect, he early became interested in organs and organ- 
building, and did much experimental work. He went to 
the United States in 1892, and spent the remainder of his 
life there. Ile wrote much on a variety of subjects, mainly 
artistic. His twenty-seven books include three on the 
organ—‘The art of organ-building,’ ‘The organ of the 
20th century,’ and ‘Organ stops and their artistic 
registration.’ As architect he designed some well-known 
English buildings, among others Manchester City Hall, and 
some public buildings at Licugeck 

Newton Laycock, at Sunderland, aged sixty-four. 
He was a native of Halifax. In 1895 he was appointed 
superintendent of singing in the schools at Gateshead, and 
later held a similar post at Sunderland, a task he was 
well-fitted for, owing to his genial nature and his attractive 
power with children. Ilimself a fine bass singer, he did 
excellent work as a choir-trainer, being honorary chorus- 
master of the Gateshead Choral Society during his stay in 
that town, and holding a similar otiice later with the 
Sunderland Philharmonic Society. Ile was also choirmaster 
for many years at St. John’s Wesleyan Church, Sunderland, 
and, more recently, at Christ Church. 

Ertk SATIE, in his sixtieth year. He was born at 
Honfleur, on May 17, 1866, the son of an English mother, 
his baptisma! names being Eric Leslie Satie. He studied 
at the Paris Conservatoire and the Schola Cantorum, An 
eccentric composer, with a curiously limited sense of humour 
which showed itself in such titles as ‘ Morceaux en forme 
de poires,’ and in the use of red ink and other peculiarities 
in the printing of his music, he wrote little of real importance 
in itself. But his influence on modern French music was 
considerable, apart from his having been the senior member 
of the group known as *‘ Le Six.’ 

ALBERT J. Cross, at Southport. HH: 
Conservatoire, and at the Royal Academy of Music, 
distinguishing himself at both institutions, and being 
elected an Associate of the R.A.M. Ile was principal of 
the Manchester School of a (founded by his father in 
1892), and was actively engaged there until a few months 
ago. A versatile and well-equipped all-round musician, 
he did much valuable work for music at Manchester, not 
only through the School, but also in the organization of a 
famous series of popular concerts at the old Y.M.C.A. 
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| such to the Anglo-French Music Co., Murdo 


|the easier Preludes and Mazurkas of Chopi 


| whether the exact proportions can be o 
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ject should be the} 
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a ’ Augener, 
Hawkes (all of London). You might also work at some of 
(Augener 
Much interesting material may be found in eyboard 
music of some of our early English composers—- \ bums 
of Selected Pieces, by John Bull, Byrd, and | 
the ‘Old English Suite,’ all arranged by Granville 
Bantock (Novello) ; “Contemporaries of Purcell,’ edited by 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland (Chester). 

M. C. S.—Your question is not clear. \ 
procure ‘a suitable setting for a Norwegian 
with the lines : 


~» Albums 
rnaby, and 


ask us to 
rol opening 


‘Over the hills and over the dales, 
Over the fields of snow.” ’ 


\re you hunting for an existing setting, or do you want 
to find a composer for the carol? If a reader knows of 
published setting, perhaps he will kindly d word t 


|" M. C. S.,’ at this office. 


ALPHA.—(1.) We should describe the forn 
* Piece Héroique’ as binary, because it is f 
ain themes, used thus: a-4-a-4, The S of Widor’s 
fourth Symphony is similar—a-d-a, with a Coa founded 
But the terminology of form is vague, and we are 
prepared to be told that another classification is possible 
For example, the chordal theme that appears at the end 
line 3, page 2, of the Franck piece might be regarded as a 
new subject, but it is more logical to think of it asa 
derivative of bars 4-6 of the opening theme. But does it 
matter? (2.) Mailly was a Belgian, born at Brussels in 
1833. (3.) The sign in Karg-Elert’s music means, we 
suppose, a break of a more pronounced type than 
expressed by a comma at the end of a phrase. 


f Franc 
nded on tw 


7 


\4.) 


the simultaneous performance of the figures 


eee 
——-- 
=o—_.e-— 
= the 
eee ee 
written 


should 


the 


third quaver come as you have 


demisemiquaver. 
bserved by 
player, or, if observed, appreciated by the hearer, depends 
on the pace. 


it—a little before 


F.R.A.M.—If you wish to give up your church organist 
ship for cinema work, you must fit yourself for the 
change. Books you may find useful are * Playing t 
Pictures,’ by George (Cinema Picture Co.); ‘Musica 
\ccompaniment to Moving Pictures,’ by Lang and Wes 
(Rogers); and ‘The Orchestral and Cinema Organis, 
Kevin Buckley (Hawkes). The is not s 
much for special training as for resourcefulness, ability t 
improvise, to register quickly and neatly, and to be general 
‘quick in the uptake.’ There are, we believe, some goo 
cinema organs and organists in your town. Listen to the 
best of them, and if you can get to know a player or two, ¢ 
We know of no centre where cinema organ playing 
But on this and other points write t 
Screen Music Society, Westville 


need 


so. 
may be studied. 
the Controller, British 
Babbacombe, Torquay. 

L. G.—(1.) The tune ‘ Lilliburlero’ is by 
appears in the second part of * Music’s Handmaid,’ where 
it is called ‘A New Irish Tune.’ Purcell used it later as 
ground-bass in ‘ The Gordian Knot Untied.’ (2.) ‘Chem 
Ripe’ was composed by C. E. Horn (1786-1549). (3. 
modern song use of ‘ Lilliburlero’ is that of Martin 5na¥ 
in ‘Green and Gold,’ words by C. L. Graves (Curwe 
‘Cherry Ripe’ is published by Novello in a medium key 
Review Series. 


Purcell. | 


in their School Music A 
N. R. B.—‘I have hit on a method whereby viol 
can easily overcome the difficulty of reading fr 
clef; can I protect the idea ?’—If the idea is a mere mat 
of notation we doubt whether you can sec any mg 
You had better get legal opinion, or seek advice from 
a Patent Agent. We can express no idea of 
value of your invention without knowing more about " 
and naturally you are not handing out information. But, ® 
the face of it, we should say that, the tenor clef being 


easily mastered, a labour-saving device would have 





i 
Augener, 
t some of 


by ne 
depends 


rganist 
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1g widely adopted unless it is capable of 
at a trifling cost. If the scheme involves any 


in notation it will be ruled out by the fact | 
are not likely to scrap their existing plates | 


igent or lazy players trouble. Players who 


tion will thus be cut off from the standard | 


x Mozart, try Sonata No. 14, in C minor; 
in E minor. As your time is limited, and 
1 consideration, we advise playing detached 
novements, the Minuet and Trio from 

in A, or the Fivale from his No. 5, in G; 
minuetto and Presto from Haydn’s No. 16, 
r the Pre from his No, 12, in E fiat. 
s abound in delightful and sparkling things, 
not recommend the performance of many 


Say 


t we 
} 


natas aS WI 
J. A. M. I lor reasons, we prefer not to 
hers or correspondence colleges. There are 
nty of go nes, and you must choose for yourself from 
r advertisement columns, or (better still) from personal 

me local musicians who have prepared 
nations you have in view. We don’t give 

for study: here you will be guided 
The R.A.M. list for its 


ot Vv ious 


mmend t 


perience 
e exa 
ua list of ks 
y your teact issues such a 

aminations 

A.R.C.O. Diploma is not accepted as a 
the Teachers’ Registration Council. The 
ma is accepted in regard to the section 
vledge of music, but not in regard to 
particulars of the requirements of the 
the Secretary, 47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Your suggested metronome rate of §=S% 


szt’s ‘St. Francis preaching to the birds.’ 
y, imaginative work of this kind the less you 
f the metronome the better. When you 
nside the music, the pace will pretty well 


not discover where ‘ Wickins’s Voluntaries 
rgan’ are to be obtained. Apparently they 
long ago by a firm that no longer exists, 
elp our correspondent ? 
elements of music try Traill 
Stainer’s ‘Harmony Primer’ 


For the 
harmony, 
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CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS :— 


Two Line eee one 
Three Li ose ove 
For every additional Line 
Jne inch (displayed) ... 
Half a ¢ n. 

A Colun 

A Page 


NOTICE. 


SPECIAL 


To CNSU? 
qs 


Advertisements 


the Office, 


insertion in their proper pesitions, 
y hed ill 
should reach 


W. 7, 


‘or the mext tissue 
‘60, Wardour Street, London, 


not later t/ 
es 


AY, AUGUST 20 (FIRST Post). 


Gresham Essays.—-II. Seven Notes and Six Chords none 
By Walford Davies 

Objectivity in Contemporary Criticism. By Edwin 
Evans 692 

Debussy and the Leitmotive. By M.-D. Calvocoressi 695 

The Bankruptcy of Opera 

\d Libitum. 


\ New Psalter 


By * Feste’ 


Music in the Foreign Press. By M.-D. Calvocoressi 
New Music 
The Musician’s Bookshelf 
Some Varieties of Operatic Experience. By Frank 
lowes 
Occasional Notes 
Gramophone Notes. By ‘ Discus’ 
Directors of Music in Secondary Schools 
By William Delasaire 
Late Tudor 
Mus.D. By W. H. 


Player- Piano Notes. 

New 
Christopher 
Flood 

Wireless Notes. By 


Church and Organ Music 


—X, 
Grattan 


Light on Composers. 


Tye, 
‘Caliban’ 


Royal College of Organists 

Letters to the Editor 

Sharps and Flats 

The Amateurs’ Exchange 

Royal Academy of Music 

Royal College of Music 

Trinity College of Music 

University of Manchester 

Centenary of the Rev. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley 

Orlando Gibbons at the Abbey 

Complimentary Dinner and Presentation to the Rev. 
E. i. Mus. Doc. 


Covent Garden Opera 


Fellowes, 


Russian Ballet Season 


\berystwyth Festival 
London Concerts 
Competition Festival Record 
Music in the Provinces ... 
Music in Wales 

Music in Ireland 

Musical Notes from Abroad 
Obituary ... 

Misce!laneous 

} 


rrespondcer ts 


Answers to C 


MusIc: 


‘Praise, O praise our God and King.’ 


for Harvest. By F. W. WADELY 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT i 
*‘ Hoyda, Hoyda, Jolly / 
: n Palmer. 


*ECOND TENOR desires Appointment in 
N 5 Ltd., 1f 


hoir. Box "B.D & « 


Church 
. Wardour 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED 


Short Introductory Volu 
for the 


—Twelve 
03, Original ¢ 


W. G 
taries No. 
New Series. 


LCOCK, 
‘om positions 


*AMPBELL, ¢ Nocturne. For Violoncello 
Violin) and Pianoforte. 2s 
all Orchestra 


2nd Vi 
Liarm 


Pianoforte Con- 
‘lin, 8d. ; Viola, 4d. ; 
Harp, 8d. ; 


nium, Sd. ; 


scomposers. National Institut: 


yklet No. 3. 4d. 


“*AROLS, Six, by vario 
e Blind Carol Box 


for tl 


MABEL. Ear-Training.” Tart 
ve to nine years of age. No. 

1, Novello’s Music Primers.) 6s. Or in Two Books 
Book I., Letterpress (Music Primers, No, 101A), 4s. 
Book II., usic (Music Primers, No. 1018). 


Wag RITON, W. W.— 
2 LGAR, EDWARD. 
~ Arranged for s.S.A. 

f r Female 
fC rCHER, P. I - 
Anthem for Christmas. 


Voices. 4d. 
506, N , for Female 


“*HAMBERLAIN, 


I For children from fi 
‘The Bilton Song.” 


calmly the evening.” 
OV ello’s Tri S, XC., 


* How 


No. 504, N 


Carol 
(No. 


Now once again.” 
Arranged for S.S.A. 

4d. 
Arranged 

for Female 


vello’s Trios, Xc Voices. 
Festival Carol. 


Trios, Xe. 
. 


* Ring t, wild bells.’ 
for No. 5060, N 
Voices 4d. 


*EBRUERS, 


J Song 2s. 


vello’s 


STAF.—'*Salutation to the Celts.” 


ORLANDO ** Amer From the 
** Behold, hour cometh.” Edited by 
42, Novello’s Parish Choir Book. } 


( 
C, : peo ag 
hn E, West. N lI 


em the 


B.—**O 


H ARWOOD »w plentiful is Thy goodness ’ 
Op. 4 Anthem, 64, 
| | ULBERT, |! .—** Pronunciation 
l’roduction.” ught in Action.” 


Novello’s M ( 


sic Primers s. Od, 
| ) OWLEY, A * A-maying, a-playing.”’ 
XA Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 4d. 
REVIEW, No. » contains tl 
both notations,—‘* Ducks.” <A 
Unison Song. ALEc ROWLEY. 
>HAMBEE 
Vocal Study 


Harvest 


Voice 
100, 


for 
(No. 


308 


*“CHOOL MUSIC 
te following music in 
Syncopation for Childrer 
_M nners,” Unison 
The Merry l’easant.” 


RK. S 


*TIAW, GEO! 
S Pianoforte Duet 
oo W 
™ »*< 


s lneoes SOL-FA SERIES 


\rranged for 


Sacred Song. 


[)imittis, in B flat 
J. STAINE! 


N 4 iwnificat and Nun 
N 4 “lear, O my people.” Festival 
ntl for 1artet and Chorus, 

fe He Bk 
SHORT ANTHEMS, 


OOKI 


, ie LVI INTROITS or 
ur ] om posers, Is, 


TADELY, F. W. 
King. ” Harvest 


** Praise 


—_ O praise our (sod and 
Anthem. No, 9y0, Zhe 


2d. 


MOST WONDERFUL 
‘|DISCOVERY 


} All 


ot, 


OCAL 


of Modern Times 





in trouble with their voices or cor 
Vocal Study should consult 


WILLIAM WOLLER, 


School of Voice Culti ire and Sol Singing, 
GUNTERSTONE ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.1; 


templating 


ALL TEACHERS of SINGING and CHOIRMASTERS 
seeking higher efliciency should avail themselves of the 
extensive SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK-ENI 
and HOLIDAY COURSES during Summer mo 

London Studios and various Summer resorts, 

253 YEARS’ UNBROKEN SUCCESS. 
Hundreds of Singers, professional and amateur, owe their 
success and continued freshness of voice to the study of this 
method, in many cases after having given up hope of using 
their voices again. 


nths at 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONGS 


Book 273. 
THIRTY SONGS 
FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


BOTH NOTATIONS. 


UITE 


FOR STRING ORCHESTRA (OR 


LAVICHORI 


ATTI 


RANSCRIBED FROM THE (¢ 


DOMENICO SCARL 


i 


JULIUS HARRISON 


SCORE, 


Three Shillings 


String Parts, 3s. 44. 





25 
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TWELVE 
TROTTS oR SHORT ANTHEMS. 


WORDS OF MY MOUTH 
O LORD 
WE PRAY THEE 
NOT THOU THY F 
GO UNTO THE 
Db, INCREASE MY FAITH a“ 
[ING HAVE I DESIRED OF THE LORD 
PRAYER COME UP 
IN MY HEAD 
LORD 


KE UNDER THE SHADOW 


tard Farrant 


I) LORD 


Prick ONE SHILLING. 


Introit may be had separately. 


cn 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 





cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise NEARLY EIGHT MILLION COPIES OF CA 
Vusical Standard, June 6th, 1891 Compositions in Church Music now . 
and dignitied."'—A/usicad 7imes, April 1, 1891 — \ wher _— a e 
i to meet the requirements of the majority of \ k \ H \} \ |: I \\ | HE \| I: . 
** Deserve extensive recognition and use + 6 AN 3 +h aathuy ‘tC 
891 : . . . . 
burch Ti ComposED By CALEB SIMPER. 


ber 4 and 25, 1 
d 


LEB SIMPER'S 
sold 


F THE HARVES Just Publ 
efte ’ e S no 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


l. H. MAUNDER 


VEST ANTHEMS ae 


tm, ¢ 


rts and rich 1 


} 
d vEW 12 LUNTA 
1 n 


dal part indicated. 
* are also issued tn Tonic Sol-fa 
. 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W.1 
. 429, S. Wabash Ave. 


Lord : 
SERVICES. Those wrked 
‘ London: A. Weekes & C 

“ . ; Chicago, U.S.A.: Crayton F. Sumy Co., 

felodious, Int ting, and 


- - owe ia wits 3 Lhese ¢ pr nS a l ¥ us, inte? Ng, 
mnia Opera eee ees oes 3 he t la wtta c orld- K ve wppreci a me . 
“stgieetinz, 2 = a 3 POPULAR HARVEST ANTHEMS. 
terfromthe above. sw 3d 3 Composep ny EDWYN A. CLARE. 


Nunc dimittis 
m (No. 1) 


great is His 
Fruit 


with Kyrie 
Holy Communion 
1 Nunc dimittis 


2 a a -" C (partly Unison manifold are Thy W 
ittis in D ; raise the Lord, O Jerusalem 
ORGAN. Sung at Choral Festivals, Wem 

ree esa re ‘ll Thy works shall praise Thee 
: , f Peace ... ... 
CHURCH CANTATA. ‘ e Maaniricat and Nunc Dini1 it _ 
1 Peace (for general use) ... S. ‘ Full of flowing melody and effect at a Choir Festival 
7 z 1* maya hadin Ton I 
PANY, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 
Agent he U 


‘ 


ndon: Novetro & Cx 
VELLO AND Company, LIMITED. New York: Tue H. W. Gray ¢ 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 
A GOLDEN HARVEST HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (oR 
BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORI 





With HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
WORDS Ff 


eee ee . ee R. Dd. BETJE MANN 
H. KNIGHT THE MUSIC BY 
= JULIUS HARRISON 
THOMAS ADAMS. oe 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa, rs Words only, 9s. 6d. per 10 


ae Om Shilling and Shapenes 
Tonic Sol-fa, ts.; Words only, 6s. 6d. per too 


G 
THE RAINBOW OF PEACE | SONG,OF THANKSGIVING 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN ; SOLI AND CHORUS 
sem meueec 1 WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 


THOMAS ADAMS. THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRAN 
- S. WENSLEY 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence THE MUSIC BY 
yoni nly J. H. MAUNDER. 
if 1A RVE S T- TI DE Price Two Shillings and Sixpe n 


— i Paper boards, Three Shillings and Six; 
FOR TENOR AND B ASS SOLI, CHORUS ‘aaa ORGAN Tonic Sol-fa, 1s.; Words only, 12s. 6d. per to 
MR SMALL ORCHESTR String Parts, price 13s. 6d.; Wind Parts, 21s. 5d.; Full Score, MS 





THE 


HUGH BLAIR. THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


THE MUSIC BY 


ne Shilling ar ixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling 
Words ] s. 6d. per ro ; IC ; 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired C. M. WEBER. 


HARVEST CANTATA Paper boards, Two Shillimas and Sine 


FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN Words only, 9s. 6d. per roc 


THE ELECTED AND WRITTEN BY String Parts, 12s.; Wind Parts, 9s. 8d.; Full Score on hire 


J. F. WALLER SEED-TIME AND HARVES! 


G M. G: AR RE FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE MUSIC BY 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence ry > W 207 
c Sol-fa, 8d. Words only, 6s. 6d. per too; or 3d. each with JOHN E. V Es 
he Hymns. Full Sco « ches arts can be . : 4 . 
' ~yen - Snes ane Oscheotras Parts can be hired Price Three Shillings. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100; or 3d. each with Music to the Hymns 


RUTH Orche stral Parts al Parts can be be hired 
OR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, AND BASS SOLI A HARVEST SONG 


AND CHORUS FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CH 
THE WORDS BY 


THE WORDS I 
OXENFORD J. BENNETT. 


THE MUSIC BY 





ALFRED R. GAUL. C. LEE WILLIAMS 


Price Three Shillings: Paper boards, Four Shillings Price Two Shillings and Sixpe 
l-fa,1 Choruses only, is. 6d. Book of Words, 6s. 6d. per 1 Words only, 6s. 6d. per 10 


Full Score and Orchestral parts can be hired String Parts, 9s. 9d.: Full Score and Wind Parts, MS 
9 


HYMNS AND CAROLS. 


me .. ose thd. | HARVEY, W. C.—We thank Thee Lord for this fair eart! 
l-fa. 13d od (Children's voices) (Staff and Sol-fa Notat 


nly, per 100 2s HERVEY, F. A. J.—Make melody within your 
tid. KETELBEY, A. W.—God with plenty fills the } 
nT, BOE 30 LEE, T.—King and Ruler of Creation 
‘ } a ad DD Tr 
ich 3d. —_ LOWE, A.—Holy is the seed-time (Carol) : RAISE 
14d Word 
d MAUNDER, J. H.—Harvest Hymn of praise 
Seas tan i rsiines Sol-fa, 14d.) Pigg 
_— shied aptigioe Word 
Sener went farts cake “ as , , g 
: ’ Joy of Harvest, The Tonic Sol-fa, 14d 
BUNNETT, EI ng t e Lord « l song , Word 
CRAMENT, J. M wing and ping l 2 STIRLING, E.—Now Autumn strews on every | 
: TOZER, F.—Lord of the rich and golden grait 
Words ly, per 100 


TWELVE HYMNS selected from The Hymnar 


GILBERT, B.- ! thankful people, com rk 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTeb. 
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NOVELLO’S HARVEST ANTHEMS 


SELECTED LIST. 
LET THE PEOPLE PRAISE THEE. By Percy E. FLETcuer. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


THOMAS ADAMS CUTHBERT HARRIS 
rHY WORKS PRAISE THEE AND GOD SAID 
irpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. Price Twopence: Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
rT Is AG OOD THING TO GIVE THANKS SING A SONG OF PRAISE 


' ; , . . 
wopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Price Twopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


W. G. ALCOCK ALFRED HOLLINS 
GIVE EAR, O YE HEAVENS GOD THE ALL-FATHERLY 
r ITT +; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence 
E. C. BAIRSTOW ALBERT LOWE 
I WILL GREATLY REJOICE THE EARTH IS THE LORD’S 
Price Fourpence Price Fourpencte ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence 
J. BARNBY ARTHUR W. MARCHANT 
THE EVE 5 OF ALL WAIT UPON THEE I WILL MAGNIFY THEE 
r [wopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Price Fourpence: Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
HUGH BLAIR GEORGE C. MARTIN 
OH, BRING TO THE LORD THUS SAITH THE LORD GOD 
Price Fourpence Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence 
\. HERBERT BREWER E. W. NAYLOR 
THE PEOP b. E PRAISE THEE I WILL CAUSE THE SHOWER 
Price Twopence Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
EDWARD BUNNETT J. VARLEY ROBERTS 
BLESSED BE THOU, LORD GOD BLESS THE LORD THY GOD 


Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


0 CLAP YOUR HANDS I WILL MAGNIFY THEE 
rpence Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Price Fourpence 
PERCY C. BUCK BRUCE STEANE 
GOD BE MERCIFUL UNTO US COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 


For Boys' Voices 


Price Fourpence Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


li. A. CHAMBERS HERBERT W. WAREING 
WALK IN MY STATUTES THE LORD GOD PLANTED A GARDEN 
pence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
EDWARD ELGAR HAROLD E. WATTS 
FEAR NOT, O LAND THE GOD OF ABRAHAM PRAISE 
rpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
MYLES B. FOSTER JOHN E. WEST 
‘RAISE WAITETH FOR THEE, O GOD PRAISE TO GOD, IMMORTAL PRAISE 


Price Twor ~ Sol 
I I nee n yl -fé wo - : 
pence: Tonk fa, Twopence Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


ALFRED R, GAUL FATHER OF MERCIES, GOD OF LOVE 
O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD Arranged for Boys’ or Female Voices 


Price pence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three; 
4. M. GOODHART W. WOLSTENHOLME 
LET US NOW FEAR THE LORD O THAT MEN WOULD PR. _~ — LORD 


P Ce } rr ~ w , 
Frice | pence; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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BACH’S CHURCH CANTATAS 


> 





*BIDE WITH US =- . - - . . . . Bleib’ bei uns 


*Ditto (Welsh Words). 
CHRIST LAY IN DEATH’S DARK PRISON - . . Christ lag in Todesbanden 
CHRISTIANS GRAVE YE THIS GLAD DAY .- . 3 Christen, dtzet diesen Tax 
COME, REDEEMER OF OUR RACE - - - . . Nun komm, der Heiden H 
FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CALL ON THEE- 3 Aus tiefer Noth schret’ ich 
GIVE THE HUNGRY MAN THY BREAD- . 3 Brich dem Hungrigen dei) 
GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING . - 3. Gott fahret auf mit Jauc/ 
GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD - . - - Also hat Gott die Welt gel 
*GOD’S TIME IS THE BEST - . . . Gottes Zeit ist die allerbes 

* Ditto (Welsh Words). 
tTHOW BRIGHTLY SHINES - . - - . Wie schén leuchtet 
IF THOU BUT SUFFEREST GOD TO GUIDE THEI - 93 Wer nur den lieben Gott 
JESUS, NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEE - ° : . 41 Jesu, nun set gepreiset 
JESUS SLEEPS, WHAT HOPE REMAINETH ? . 81 Jesus schlaft, was soll ici 
LET SONGS OF REJOICING BE RAISED - - 149 Man singet mit Freuden 
LORD IS A SUN AND SHIELD, THE . . . 79 «Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ u 
TLORD IS MY SHEPHERD, THE - - 112 Der Herr ist mein getren 
LORD, REBUKE ME NOT (Funeral Ode) . . - 198 Lass, Fiirstin (Trauerode) 
*MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS  .- . . Ich hatte viel Bektimmeri 
O CHRIST, MY ALL IN LIVING - . 5 Christus der ist mein Leber 
O JESU CIIRIST, THOU PRINCE OF PEACE- . Du Friedensfiirst, Herr J 
*O LIGHT EVERLASTING - - ‘ - O ewiges Feuer 
O PRAISE THE LORD FOR ALL HIS MERCIES 2 Gottlob! nun geht das Jah 
O TEACH ME, LORD, MY DAYS TO NUMBER . - 7 Wer wetss, wie nahe mi) 
PRAISE OUR GOD WIIO REIGNS IN HEAVEN - - Lobet Gott in seinen Rei 
PRAISE THOU THE LORD, JERUSALEM . Preise, Jerusalem, den H 
SAGES OF SHEBA, THI . : . . : . 5 Sie werden aus Saba All 
*‘“SLEEPERS, WAKE! . . . . . Wachet auf 
tSTRONGHOLD SURE, A - . . - - - 
THERE IS NOUGHT OF SOUNDNESS IN ALL MY BODY > Esist nichts Gesundes ai 
THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEL - . . . 104 Du Hirte Israel, hore 
WAILING, CRYING, MOURNING, SIGHING . 12 Weinen, Klagen, Sorg 
WATCH YE, PRAY YI . . . 70 Wachet, betet 
WHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT? - - 8 Liebster Gott, wann wei 
WHOSO DOTH OFFER THANKS - - - . 17. Wer Dank opfert 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 


THE SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS 


IN TWELVE BOOKS (THREE BOOKS FOR EACH VOICE) 


Ein’ feste Burg 


PrRIcE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 


BACH’S MOTETS 
*BE NOT AFRAID . - . - - . Fiirchte dich nicht. 8d. 

Ditto (Edited by G. R. SINCLAIR) . - . - . - - - Is. 
*BLESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM - . : . Lob und Ehre und Weisheit und Dank. * 
*COME, JESU, COME .- . . . . - - . Komm, Jesu, komm, 1s. 6d, 
*I WRESTLE AND PRAY (J. C. Bacn) - . . - . Ich lasse dich nicht. 6d. 
“JESU, PRICELESS TREASURE .- . . . . Jesu, meine Freude. 1s. 6d. 

* Ditto. (Welsh Words - - . 1s. 6d. 
*NOW SHALL THE GRACE - - - - - . Nun ist das Heil. 8d. 
*SING YE TO THE LORD =. - - - - - . Singet dem Herrn. 1s. 6d. 

SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US, THE - - Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit ay 
* May be had in Tonic Sol-fa, complete. + May be had in Tonic Sol-fa (Choruses « 


[is. 6 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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Ye Holy Angels Bright 


ANTHEM. 
R. BAXTER. 


MPOSED FOR THE 2iIst FESTIVAL OI 


E SONS OF THE CLERGY 
STANLEY MARCHANT. 


Price One Shilling. 


nited 


Music and Books 


at Great Reductions. 


ide range of Second-hand Copies in good 
Pianoforte and Organ Music, Oratorios, 
ral Works of every description, Standard 
ks, Dramatic Literature and Plays, which 
tremendous reductions. Send for Catalogue 
22 (fre ntioning definite requirements if possible. 
New Books and Music supplied on best terms, and prompt 
ry guaranteed, 


Vusic and Books Purchased. 


_FOYL E’S MUSIC DEPT, 


. « ARING Cross Roap, LON! 


{WO \EM ANTHEMS | 


BASIL. H. ARWOOD 





W.C.2. 


ON, 
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i _ Al - 

VIOLONCELLO (OR VIOLIN) 
PIANOFORTE. 


FOR AND 


BY 


COLIN MACLEOD CAMPBELL. 


Piano Conductor 
String Parts 
Wind Parts, Xc. 


Ilarmonium 


London: NovELLO AND 


SIX 
SONGS 


DUET 


SEA 
PIANOFORTE 


GEC \FFREY SHAW. 


TWELVE 
Introductory Voluntari 


I 


ORGAN. 


ALCOCK. 


anv Company, Limited 


FULL 


London: NOvELLO 


FOR SALE. 
| GOUNOD.— Faust.” 


rare original French edition 


Ballet nd to match 


HAYDN OrFEO } Bunimect ” (e, 8« 


riginal wrapper 
Wonks. 
I half-moro 
e parts t Il. (Concerts), 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Produced by the British National Opera Company, at Manchester, Apri! 3 


> 


AT THE BOARS HEAD 
A MUSICAL INTERLUDE IN ONE ACT 
THE LIBRETTO TAKEN FROM 
SHAKESPEARE'S KING HENRY IV 


rH M Ic, NI D N OLD ENGLISH MELODIES, BY 


GUSTAV HOLST 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT BY VALLY LASKER. 


Vocal Score, Price Six Shillings Libretto, One Shill 


4 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
THE TIMES—April 4, 192 THE MORNING POST—Apri 


**. ... More than half of the probl 
has set himself has been the n ating of 
1 certain body of tune without doing vi 
He has succeeded, and now that the job } 
sees how inevitable is his solution of a 
nd with what extraordinary skill it has be 
.... The real feat of the composer has | 
ease with which he has brought words ar 
ind has allowed free play to the Shake spt 
adding a covering of music as delightful as 
oon The curtain is Shakespeare’s, 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH—April 4, 1925 . Holst’s in an admirably effective pag 


In his new opera he shows again his se 
I g r ~ Mr. Holst has made of Old 


from the Playford, Chappell, 
\ nstituents 


effect, both in the ingenuity with whicl 
this episode, and in the use he makes 


DAILY NEWS—April 4, 1925 
Mr. Holst’s method of composit 
new. He has taken over forty English folk-song 
them as the principal element of the scor 

of his own. The folk-songs are develope 
transformed with surprising ingenuity.” The Pr 


THE SUNDAY TIMES—April 5, 192: nd ve 
. The melody that Mr. Holst has 1 ifort be rhe 
[the Sonnets], beautifully free in rhythm, allusive, | 
style yet without a suspicion of archaism, first-rate | 
emanation from them. His technical skil 
masterly combination of this song [* Devour } 
with the ‘ King Arthur’ ballad, ina little ens e that It will 
just at the right moment. One is astonis! at the woo are { 
ongruity between Shakespeare’s words at 


with orig 
masterpic 


— unes. His rhy 
hat prompted MANCHESTER GUARDIAN—April 4, 1925 allet mu 
lest comedy * ... ‘At the Boar’s Head’ is a work of genius deen writ 
Mr. Holst’s only for its cleverness and the masterly wa 
nglish country words of Shakespeare are made to run 


: A ball 
strongly rhythmical melodies of Shakespeare's own & y such 
it ee 


admiratio 
portion of 
Df Sugges| 


It is a work of genius also because 
geniality of Shakespeare. . . . Mr. Holst 
work have made friends with the man int 


Lonpnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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Produced at Covent Garden, May 14, 1923 


THE PERFECT FOOL 


OPERA IN 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


GUSTAV 


PRICE 


THe BALLET FROM 


SOME 
THE TIMES 


is the most brilliant thing in a 
g with brilliant moments. There is one 

al moment, an almost Purcellian ‘* round ” 
. and it is not an isolated moment. 


The ballet 
work glitterir 


ecious mu 


ISIC . « « 


r three voices. . 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

It is a safe and a proud thing to say that in the whole 

story of opera no composer has produced a more perfectly 


this opera. . In very truth this is a perfect little opera, 
a veritable masterpiece after its kind, of wit and humour. 
.. Brilliantly clever and amusing, 

THE MORNING POST 

Joke would be a better title for Mr. 
Holst’s opera. . . . Mr. Holst shows the rare and precious 
ability to make a musical joke that everyone can see—or 
am . The whole thing is something entirely fresh, 
and follows a well-defined line of its own. Actually 
there is not a weak page in the score, and though story and 
music differ from the expected, the way they are handled 
with originality and power constitute the opera a little 
masterpiece. 


Th yfyf 
he ere 


THE DAILY MAIL 
‘erfect Fool . ought to have a sweeping success 
i musical people can command enough sense of humour 
nd if people of humour have ears open to the splendour of 
de music. . . . Splendid music, and playfully mocking, 
ilusive, fantastic libretto. . . . / And there are numbers of 
urst-rate tunes—for Holst is a prime melodist. 
DAILY NEWS 
al strongly to musicians all over the world 
ir with operatic literature. 
DAILY EXPRESS 
il capacity serves him extremely well in the 
which is, indeed, some of the best that has 
pera for a long time. 
REFEREE 
such originality and interest, accompanied 
rly music, that interest was excited and 
sed. . Musically this ballet is the finest 
work, . . . The instrumentation is a marvel 
d humour. 


The 4 


It will appe 
who are famil 


His rhythmi 
allet music, 
een written it 


A ballet « 

y such mast 
admiration ar 
Portion of the 
f suggestion a 


“THE 


Full Score, 15s.; Pianoforte Solo, 3s. ; 


ACT 


BY 


ONE 


HOLST 


Six SHILLINGS 


39 


Libretto One Shilling 


PERFECT FOOL” 


Pianoforte Duet, 4s. 


PRESS OPINIONS 


PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Holst has provided excellent entertainment in company 
with some remarkably good music. The latter is rich in the 
two essentials of tune and rhythm. There are many 
tunes—the Wizard’s ‘* Wooing Song,” for example—which 
are so simple and accessible that one is unconsciously 
whistling them after a single hearing. . . . There are many 
gems. The ballet-music, of course, is fairly well known by 
now, but the *‘ Round ” of the three girls fetching water 
was a charming moment, and the unaccompanied chorus 
towards the end a piece of real virtuosity. 

DAILY CHRONICLE 

A brilliant little fantasy. . The ballet music is most 
effective, particularly the exquisite Dance of the Spirit of 
Water. 

BIRMINGHAM POST 

Highly diverting in a vein entirely its own. . . . Plain, 
pure, unbending Holst from beginning to end, the writing 
masterly in its directness, and the scoring amazingly pointed 
and suggestive. 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS 

We may reasonably hope that Mr. Holst’s all too short 
opera will take its place permanently in that small but 
brilliant constellation of comic-operas on the grand scale of 
which Zhe Mastersingers and The Marriage of Figaro are 
the bright particular stars. 

MUSICAL NEWS AND HERALD 
The Perfect Fool is the finest piece of real musical humour 
that has appeared for a long time. 
THE MUSICAL STANDARD 
The Perfect Fool is the best thing Holst has given us. 
Themes of quite extraordinary beauty, arresting to 
the ear, and haunting the memory even after a first hearing. 
SUNDAY TIMES 

Indeed, he has performed a notable feat of alchemy. 
He has taken of the common objects of opera, grown 
hoary and wearisome in service, and accomplished, with 
enharmonic subtlety, their transmutation and combination 
into something new and significant. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED 
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tra, 
Piano. 


Full Orches 
chestra, 


Small Or 
Full Score. 
Violin Con 
ductor 
Piano Solo. 
Violin and 


E.. Sweet Night 
, Pas Seul 
, Eventide Melody 
im, Serenata . 
ER, Auf Wied« reehe n 
, Barbara Allen Variations 
Gavotte in G ‘ wa 
“OLERIDGE-TAYLOR, W altzes, Four _ 
Hiawathe (Selection from 
\WV edding- Feast) 
(Prelude, 2nd Entr’acte 
| Interme ZZO 
Finale, lst Entr’ acte 
%.\|Eastern Dance 
Novelletten, Nos. 1,2, &§ 
- No. 4 
Cowen, Eng lish Dances, Four 
Se Fe bru: ry (Months, No. 2 
May ‘9 


Stes ee Cr em =) pe 
for) bo 
i oe oe oe 


—_ 


” ( ” 
- June ( 
September (__,, an) ee 
December (_,, angi 
aa Menuet d’Amour ; 
DaviEs Poy n Melody (str. & org.) 
DUNHILL, iddingfold Suite 
ELGAR, hee son de Matin 
Chanson de Nuit 
Pleading ie ea a 
Serenade (Wand of Youth)... 
Ci into | beta i 
FLETCHER, Bagatelles (string s only) 
The Toy Soldiers’ Mz arch 
; Valse Lyrique 
Haynes, hey detact Gavotte ot 
HoLsBrookeE, Souvenir de sai aiait 
IRELAN gq eour re 
Scones , Elves (Faerie Suite, No. 1) 
, Pavane in A... 
KREU; , Convers: ation Amoureuse 
Lemare, Andantino de 
"C hant sans Paroles 4d. 
Menuet Nuptiale wh ea — oe | 4d. 
‘-ENZIE, Benedictus _ --| 4/8! ... |7 ae 
Lt, Gordian Knot Untied, Ist 
and 2nd Suites ... each, ... | 2/ * ee wee cee wae ke 
Suite eee —_ tat woe 9 . “te 2s coe eee 
MEAU, Gavotte on _ pie. 4 cae hac: ieee aig: a ea A 
RAWLINS age 228 gy Si wal sae Fae a 8 ... | 8d. 4d. 
: Aub ai = eer Mh ace eae: Se 8 ... | 8d. 8d. 
Ree, Serenade (Suite Venitienne) .. “— Di nce GR. wee ccs cee | OR 
Rocket, Graceful Dance ... wos] O/B | 2.0 | woe coe coe Sf/- Sf- | Gd Ge. 
Wal —eia Doo =reoneonena sas ao Fe whe S cee, dex wen a 
WarEING, Summergold Gavotte... iia 1 eek. es. ener CU _ cane Ce 
Wenopt, Air de Ballet... its rs oy one ... 8/- 8/- | 8d. 8d. 
WEsT, Intermezzo a alae es ee | ree: 8 8d. 8d. 
Marjorie Gavotte we ee ees ee ow | 
M: wus Dance . | ees coe B/D wee 8/- 8/- 8d. 8d. 
WOLSTENI Allegretto in E> onal Gm | cow | ane wow eco Se ee a. Oe 


” ” 


” 


m CO bo. 
oO 


wo 
~~ TD’ 


4d. 
8d. 
8d. 
8d. 
8d. 
4d. 
8d. 
8d. 
8d. 
8d. 
8d. 


DF OO TOW & 
Lee Oo ' OS 


moron o 
o> GD ° 


— * 


” 





rts marked A are printed together Parts marked B are printed together marked C are pe 
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ORCH EST RAS. SUITABLE FOR CINEMAS, &c. 





9 


Corni 1 & 
Corni 3 & 4 
and 2 

Trombone 3. 
Euphonium 
Timpani. 
Side Drum 
Triangle 
Tambourine 
Solo-Cornet 


Cornetti. 


Tromboni 1 


Clarinetti. 


—s 


Zz 


1d.A ... 

8d. 
= 2 ae 
8d. | 8d. 8d.A A 
gd. | 8d. 84.B B 
4d. '8d.A8d.B B 


Sd. 8d.A ... 


4a. 
id. 


8d. 8d. ... 8d. 





> has the Melody X Flute has the Melody. $ May be had as a complete Suite. 
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SONGS 


BY 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 


ENGLISH 
rt ry7t 7 . i at a rt ,Yr an ial ~ , 77 
THIRTY SONGS PWELVE SONGS 
Price 45. Cloth, 7». Op. 35. 
' , : } noblest-—Er der Herr EDITED AND TRANSLATED By 
“ NATALIA MACFARREN 
Price Is. 6d. 

Joy in tempest—Lust der Sturmnacht 
Love, be thou dead? ''—** Stirb, Lieb’ und Freud 
he joy of wandering— Wanderlust 
he first verdure—Erstes Griin 


nging for the woodland—Sehnsucht nach der 
a departed friend—Au 


enadiers — Die I 
nadiere I 
Dein Ange I 

On the drinking glass of 
verstorbenen Freundes 

Wandering— Wanderung 

Silent love—Stille Liebe 

Juestionings—Frage 
—Stille Thrinen 
u art sore and weary— Wer machte Dict 

embered sounds—Alte Laute 


Teh TWELVE SONGS 


swer— Die Lot 
mi (LIEDERKREIS) 
Op. 39. 





EDITED AND TRANSLATEI 


SONGS ae a 
; NATALIA MACFARREN 
’ > 

\ MACFARREN. Price Is. Od. 
Homeless—In der Fremde In a ruin 
lio, 165. Intermezzo—Intermezz Far frou 

The Loreley— Waldesgesprich Sadness—W 
Maiden thoughts— Die Stille [wilight—Z wie 

Moonlight— Mondnacht In the wood 

e fair, far land—Schine Night in Spr 
Fremd 


} 


WOMAN’S LOVE AND LIFE 
(FRAUENLIEBE) 


Op. 42 


¥ 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED | 
TA, — > D 7 
NATALIA MACFARREN. 
Price Is. 6d. 
»ked upon him—Seit ich ihn gesehen 
Er der Herrlichste von Allen 
I cannot, dare not believe it—Ich kann's nicht fa 
I u ring upon my finger—Du Ring an meinem | 
Help me, ye sisters—Helft mir, ihr Schwestern 
Friend beloved, thou look'st at me—Stsser Freund 
Come to my heart—An meinem Herzen, an meiner Br 
Now hast thou for the first time hurt me sore i 
ersten Schmerz gethan 


A POET'S LOVE 
(DICHTERLIEBE) 


Op. 45 


nce I loc 
He, of all the best 





EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 


NATALIA MACFARREN 
Price 2s, 6d. 
ven May shed loveliness around—Im wundersc! 
here'er my tears have fallen—Aus meinen Thriit 
se and the lily—Die Rose, Die Lilie . 
when in thine eyes I look—Wenn ich in deine Augen * 
Seele tauchen 


Ich will meine 
I n Strome 


ame Thrine 


n Monat Ma 


priessen 


het 
sweet 
My soul I will steep with longing 
Beside the Rhine's sacred waters 
| am not wroth—Ich grolle nicht 
Sweet violets, did ye but know it 
flutes and viols are sounding 
Hor’ ich das Lied klingen 
dchen 


Im Rhein im 

Und wiissten's die Blumen. 
ina j NV . Hark Das ist ein | 1 und Geigen 
r Hida When on mine ear resoundeth 

DT 24° \ youth once loved a maiden—Ein Jtngling liebt « 
NI \ IR I | P E a. On radiant summer mornings—Am leuchtenden S ermorgen 
i a In sleep my tears were flowing—Ich hab’ im Tra 
hy. , At midnight—Allnichtlich im Traume. 
Pri 25. Od, From legends quaint and olden winkt es 
My songs so wild and troubled 


eweinet 


Aus alten Mirche 
Die alten bésen | 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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*My true 
Good-nix 


t 


O Mistress 
Take, O | 


i il a 
Ve littl 


Whence 
Nightfall 
Marian 


Three asj 
A fairy t 


The witc 


My heart i 
Gone were 
A moment 


ne ealder 
One gold 

The spirit 
What part 


The 


black 


When t! 
To Bloss n 


Rosaline 


NGLISH LYRICS 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


yve hath my heart 


Mine 
ke those lips away 


5. 


on going to the ws 
l’st ease thine heart 


om prison 


still shined for me 
again 
parted 


meet 


yf Dian 


her till I die 


amorous Silvy 
dow 


rds that sit and sing 


winter 


Andrew’s) 
’ wood 


like a singing bird 
it the winter cold 
ff ll 


larewe 


} 


thread... 


f the Spring 

f dread eternity 
j 

I 


1 


w is falling 


LONDON: 


EacH SET, PRICE 


F 


OUR SHILLINGS 


FIRST SET 


Sir Philip a 
Shell: 


ar 


SECOND 

Sha hespe are 
Shakespeare 

hen icicles 


3 
° 4. 
Ww 
THIRD 
Lovelace 
Beddoes 
Lovelace 
FOURTH 
4. 


5- 


ATS 


4. 
5 


6, 


Emerson 
Mitchell 
. Byron | 6. 

FIFTH 
ulian Sturgts 


Scott 
16, 


Langdon Elwyn 
4. 
< 


SIXTH 

~» & Jones 

Anon, 

Anon, 
SEVENT 

Anon, 

Ben Jon 

Thomas Heywood 
EIGHTH 
4. 
6. 


4. 
s 
0, 
H 
4. 
e 
0, 
Julian Sturgis 


ton Elwyn Mitchell 
George Meredith 


Lang 





hang by the wall 
SET. 


Where shall the lover rest 
Willow, Willow, Willow ... 


SET. 
No longer mourn for me ... 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind 

Shake 


peas 


*Why so pale and wan 
Through the ivory gate 
Of all the torments 

SET. 

Weep you no more 


There be none of beauty’s daug! 
Bright star 


ters 


SET. 


Lay a garland on my hearse 
Love and laughter... 
A girl to her glass... 

E. O. Jones 


SET. 


*A lover’s garland i 
At the hour the long day en 
Under the greenwoc od tree 


SET. 
O never say that I was false of heart 
Julia 

*Sleep 

SET. 
Dirge in woods 


Looking backward 
Grapes 


NINTH SET. 


Mary E. Coleridge 

Mary E. Coleridge 

Mary E. Coleridge 
There 


4. 
5 


6, 


Whether I iive 
Armida’s garden 
*The maiden 

Mary E. Coleridg ¢ 


Ma 


TENTH SET. 


Christina Rossetti 
Allan Cunningham 
Julian Sturgis | 


ELEVENTI 
Julia C ha tterton 


Al fred Perceval Graz ad ta 
Author unknown | 


Alfred Perceval 


TWELFTH 
4. 


| 4. 
S 


6, 


6. 


/ 
Graves | 5. 


Julia Chatterton 
Herrick | 5. 

Lod Ige 6, 
The sound of hid len music 


* Pub 


lished separate 


NOVELLO AND 


ly, pri ée Is. 


an 


The child and the twilight g 
From a city window 


One silent night of late 


SET. 

The faithful lover ... ; 
If I might ride on puissant wing... 
W hy art thou slow 

She is my love beyond all thought 


SET. 

When the sun’s great orb... 

Dream pedlary _... 

O World, O Life, O Time 
Julia Chatterton 

6d. 


COMPANY, LimitTep. 


Beaumont => 


dire 


difred P. 


Geo 


Mar; 
Mary E. Coleridge 
y E. Coleridge 


ton El 
Langdon Elwyn 


Alfred Pei 
-_ Sturgis 


Scott 
Shakespeare 


Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 


Suckling 
Julian Sturgis 


William Walsh 


/non. 
. Byron 
Keats 


Fletcher 
Arthur Butler 
Julian Sturgis 


i P. Graves 
Graves 


Shakespeare 


Shakespeare 
Herrick 


Julian Sturgis 


Mere aith 
Julian Sturgis 
Julian Sturgis 


ore 


y E. 


Coleridge 


Mitchell 
Mitchell 
Herrick 


wyn 


eval Graves 
Massinger 
ad P. Graves 


H., Warner 
Beddoes 
Shelley 
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NOVELLO'S 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


In Numbers, each 1s. 6d., except Nos. 26, 27, and 28; or, Cloth Volumes, each 6s. 





VOLUME IX. 
. 27 and 28.—MOSCHELES, I. ‘“ Domestic Life” 
Ke. Twelve Characteristic Duets, Two Books, each, 3s 


VOLUMI 
-BACH,. Twenty p from Petits Préludes, 
ites Anglaises artita Nos. 1 to 3, § 
> \C avd B ty haben 4 aay —. i parce VOLUME x. 
3 —B A HH. ‘wenty Pi - from Petits Préludes,| No. 29.—KJERULF,HALFDAN, Nine! 
ites laises. &c Nos. 1 to3; Op. 12, Nos. 1 to 6, 


. a F Yo. 30.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. Ten Pieces. x: 24. 
VOLUME IL. Nos, 1 to 4; Op 27, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. los. { 
Pi fro Suites to 4. 

s Bla ksmith, ” 4 Be No. 31.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. Op. 28, Nos, 5 a: 
P 


ieces from Suite 6; Op. 29; and Twenty Songs arranged 


Tw nty-four 
) onatas, > H arn 
5 ~HANDEL. Twenty = 
8 to 12, Gavottes, &c. ‘ rit pa 
6.—HANDEL. Twenty-four Pieces from Su oe : VOL ME XI. 
13 to 16, Water Music, & Nos. 32, 33, and 34. The National Dance M f Scotlar 
, aie Arranged for the Pianoforte by Alexander Mackenzie; 
VOLUME III. with additions by his son, A. C. Mackenzie. 
-~MARCHES Fifteen Pieces, including Mendel : . i. on 
‘ ; , > ‘ ( 
sohn’s Hero’s March, Rakoczy March, Bridal March), _¢ VOLUME XII. 
(** Lohe ngrin’’), &c. q NO, 35. —-MACKENZIE, A. Cc. Eight I 
.—MARCIHIES. Fifteen Pieces, including Meyer-|.. , Nos. 1 to 5; Op. 15, Nos. 1 to 3. 
beer’s Coronation March, Cornelius March, Pilgrims’ | **°- 36. —M \CKENZIE, A. C. Nine Pi 
March, & Nos. 1 to6; Op. 23, Nos. 1 to 3. 
Jo, 92.—MARCHES. Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- No- 37. MACKENZIE, A.C. Six Song 
’s Wedding March, March ** Tannhauser,” &c. for the Pianoforte by Giuseppe Buor 


VOLUME IV . . . . 

: N 38.—ALTSCHUL, RUDOLF. 

10.—GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Etc. Sixteen Pieces, . I ora 
— National Songs. 

including Rameau’s Gavotte, Zimmermann’s Gavotte, : eRe Tee Nes 

Calkin’s Minuet, Silas’s Bourrée, &c. VOLUME XIV. 
11. ‘GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Erc. Sixteen Pieces, | No. 44.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Tw 
Op. 2, Nos. 1 to 14; Op. 3, Nos 


including Gluck’s Gavotte, W. Macfarren’s Bourrée, 4; 
’ Op. 6; Op. 15, Nos. 1 and 2, 


Ba h’s Bourrée, &« 
12.—GAVOT TES, MINUETS, Etc. Sixteen Pieces, |} 42—LIADOFF, ANATOLE, Seven Pi 
including W. Ma farren’s 2nd Gavotte, Benedict’s Nos. 1 to 4; Op. 7, Nos. 1 and 2; Of 
Gavotte, Mo Minuet, &c. No. 43.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE, Ten Pieces. 
. . —— Op. 9, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 10, Nos. 
VOLUME V. _ 
Op. 13, Nos. 1 to 4. 
3. — We LEN Ten ces, inc 1g var 
— ENH mg + T, J. = n ig , including VOLUME XV. 
, Se . Oo int, &c. ia oe om , 
-WOLLI Ni AUPT, ‘. Ten Pieces, including | No. 44.—CUI, CESAR. | Thirteen Pieces. 
La Gazelle,” ‘* Mazeppa Galop,” &c. 1 to 12; Op. 21, No. 3. 
we L. L , NHL. AU y T, J. Ten Pieces, including | No, 45.—CUI, CESAR. Eleven Pieces. 
I ( of Follet,” &c. Op. 22, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Op. 31, N 
. . . Nos. 1 to 6. 
SCHW x ht Scottish Airs ; "He . , 7 4 
a cu EIZER R, 07 ro. Fig No. 46.—CUI, CESAR. Seven Pieces. Op. 22, No. 4 
! ged for four Op. 29, No. 1; Op. 30, No. 1; Op. 35, Nos. 1 a 
VOLUME VI. 2; Op. 40, Nos, 2 and 4. 
 Mfurmaring R, I RITZ. Nine Pi es, I ludir ; VOLUME XVI. 
(*“‘Temnhiiune Pes ers MOPS No. 47.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. _ Four Impromptus 
- Op. 90 
| a » P ‘ Neces. including a 7 - . a 
“- PINI LI Le Catton.” 8 The bean Sans | No. 48.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. 
h a Oo a * irilion, I -vening Star Op. 142. 
annhauser”’), &c. : 9 —SCHIURER TRAN? oments Musicals 
-SPINDLER, FRITZ. Ten Pieces, including|“° #.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. | Momens 
‘*Jeu des Ondes,” Valse Mélodieuse, Spinning Song, (Op. 94), and Adagio and Rondo (Op. 14). 
“Flying Dutchman”), &c. : VOLUME XVII. 
VOLUME VII. lo. 50. SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Three Sets of V 
GOETZ, HERMANN. Five Compositions. ’ —— 4 > =r j 
-—GOETZ, HERMANN. Four Compositions. i gy eet eg by ay —— 
22.—GOETZ, HERMANN, Six Compositions. No. 52.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Five Klavierstiicke # 
VOLUME VIII. Two Scherzi. 
RHEINBERGER,JOSEF. Seven Compositions. VOLUME XVIII. 
RHEINBERGER, JOSEF. Eleven Composi-| .53.—HOFMANN, H. “ The Trumpet 
mn 52 da” r¢ 4 ses ~ ces Ip. 2 
RHEINBERGER, JOSEF. Seven Compositions. | wo. 54 OO MANN H. lulien Love f 
TOURS, B ; RT! HOLD, Juvenile Album, and Five other Pieces. 
t Characteristic Pieces (Duets), 3s. No. 55.—HOFMANN, H. Fourteen Pi 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 
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\ VAI I YOK FOR EACHERS AND STUDENTS | OLD ENGLISH 


TECHNIQUE VIOLIN MUSIC 


AND 


EXPRESSION | EDITED BY 
—— oe a ALFRED MOFFAT. 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


BY 


— — > mam i. PREFATORY NOTE. 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Although considerable attention has been given to the resuscitation 
of Church Music, Glees and Madrigals, Organ and even Harpsichord 
a ; Music by the older English composers, very little has been done to 
EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, make known the large mass of music for the Violin written by English 
musicians from the time of Purcell to the close of the 18th century. 
These works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written 
: for a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and violoncello 
themselves to me which have proved useful—to | with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ; another favourite 
t ress more clearly that which I desired my | form was the Concerto grosso 
“ It is with the object of making known to the public a selection of 
/ - the best of these compositions. that the present series has been 
the various difficulties they have had to encounter, undertaken. ALFRED MOFFAT 
leading them to perceive the most practical means 


my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 


g over many years, certain ideas have from time 


and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their 


thus accelerating their general rate of 

No . SONATA in G major an wee JAMES LATES 
both the mechanical and intellectual| . SONATA in D minor _ .«» Henry ECCLES 
forte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and| » 3. SONATA in B flat major ... WILLIAM BaBELL 
tters implied by the first of these terms being | » . SONATA in G minor eee «» JOHN STANLEY 
ualities of tone, the choice of suitable . 5. SONATA in A major wee «» Joun COLLETT 

rtain difficulties ; while ? . TRIO-SONATA in E minor - 
THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE 
SONATA in D major ene .» RICHARD JONES 
TRIO-SONATA in D minor «. WILLIAM Boyce 
THREE PIECES ane eee «WILLIAM Boyce 
ROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE ; SONATA in E major w» CHARLES MACKLEAN 
dena : 7 “ - . SONATA in G minor me vee WILLIAM CROFT 
KS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. ; . SONATA in D minor om .. Josern Giess 
- SONATA in D minor eee JOHN HUMPHRIES 
Net. o SONATA in A minor iat THOMAS VINCENT 


aptly designated the means 


1 gradation of tone, 


S AND SIXPENCE 
London: NovEetLo anp Company, Limited 


No. 63.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


BREATHING 
\ HANDBOOK ; eke ae 
| VOICE-PRODUCTION 
EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. eda 


‘icici, satel eabalaniiiee EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION 
e H. H. HULBERT, 


A. DICKS, Capt. R.A.M.C., M.A. Oxford, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., &e 


1 College of Organists Price ian ‘Three Shillings. 


Paper Boards, 4s 


O THE SEVENTH EDITION, | London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


f Dr. E. H. Turpin the seventh edition of the 


n Music includes the latest type of Papers Just P 
ege of Music, London, in their scheme of Local 


cal Knowledge NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS, No. 


be found to have been considerably enlarged by 


tty specimen question with answers They have } . - 
the most part after the manner of those set in the | | IU ICI TIO 
the L RA. oe sa pees yeah A at reé vuleod | y | | \ YN N A I N 
ligher Practical Examinations held by Trinity FOR 
ndon. The author earnestly hopes that these T why it te a T 
“ entl se the ; rs "of th “dary at \ O I ( ‘ le i P R O I ) L ( ° ‘I I O N 
Ipful t tudents. F 


adenine EURHYTHM : THOUGHT IN ACTION 


ngs and Sixpence 


H. H. HULBERT. 





QUESTIONS (separately), 
e One Shilling and Sixpence 
SHILLIN 


London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


FDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRETATION 


HENRY COWARD. 





Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT 
OF PLAINSONG 


FRANCIS BURGESS. 


ublished as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings and Sixpence net, 


THE 


Interpretation of the Music of the 17th & 18th Centuries 


AS REVEALED BY CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCE 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings net 


APPENDIX 
CONTAINING TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIVE PIECES. 
Price Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE 


SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN. 
Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 


JAMES E. MATTHEW. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Ten Shillings and Sixpence net 


THE THEORY OF HARMONY 


An Inquiry into the Natural Principles of Harmony, with an examination of the chief systems of Harmony from 
Rameau to the present day. 


BY 
MATTHEW SHIRLAW 
Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
(Lecturer in Music, University of Edinburgh, &c.) 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings net. 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 


BY 
HARVEY GRACE. 
With an Introduction by ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Published as a Net Book, Price, Cloth, Nine Shillings net 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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IWENTY SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


SET 
























1, Andar one eve sn Alfred H. Allen 11, Allegro. Op. 21. an ‘en Gustav Merkel 
2, Spring S ng ‘ - on .. W.Hz. Bell 12, Andante. Op. 162 - Gustav Merkel 
Andante con Moto one -_ ...G. J. Bennett 13. Introductory Voluntary on the Russi: in Hymn J. T. Pye 
4, Song of Thanksgiving ... evs --» Josiah Booth 14. Prelude No.2... ae san ... A. Redhead 
s, Church Preludes No. 5 ... _ ...R. E. Bryson 15. Larghetto and Allegro ... ... J. Varley Roberts 
6, Postlude ... on ; a H. Elliot Button 16, Allegretto Pastorale te ov ... C. Steggall 
*, Postlu re on wile a _ G. Calkin 17. Contemplation ... oe = ...John E, West 
Prelude... ose oon ... Percy E. Fletcher 18. Postlude ... ai one ees ...John E, West 
Andante ... ove sos oes ...J. W. Gritton 19. Moderato Maestoso on eee ..-Kate Westrop 
Allegro Moderato i = ... Kate Loder 20. Andante Pastorale “ i ... W. G. Wood 


SET 


















1, Allegretto Grazioso oes ove ...G. J. Bennett 11. Andante quasi Allegretto ou Gustav Merkel 
2, Church Prelude ... es aa ... R. E. Bryson 12, CavatinainG ... re sid Ernest Newton 
3. Andante Tranquillo oe or George Calkin 13. Epilogue ... ~— ove ove J. Rheinberger 
4. ForHoly Communion ... ... J. Baptiste Calkin 14. AndanteinA ... os ... J. Varley Roberts 
5. Postlude ... sit bios .. Percy E. Fletcher 15. AndanteinG ... wn wan . C. Steggall 
Largo F. Handel 16, March inG sas me ... Henry Smart 
*, Berceuse ... ane a — Oliver King 17. Andante Doloroso (“ Marcia Funébre”) John E. West 
Adagio, from Sonatina No. 2 ... soe Kuhlau | 18, Pastoral Melody .. z sil ...John E, West 
Allegretto.. ‘ae pom i ..- Kate Loder 19. Andante ... “es von ..-Kate Westrop 
Andante inG ... - ...G. F, Wesley Martin 20. Allegretto Grazioso on oes ... W. G. Wood 






SET 
















Melody ... one eos ... A. Herbert Brewer 11. Cavatina ... a ‘hs oa ... Joachim Raff 
2, Maesto : ae ose ~ George Calkin 12. Monologue No. 5 eee ina J. Rheinberger 
3. Ave Maria ae a ... Edward T. Chipp 13. Melody in F eee oe ... Anton Rubinstein 
4. Interlude ... ae ose ... Percy E, Fletcher 14. Dreaming ss ase ...R. Schumann 
5. Intermezzo dee oni int . Alan Gray 15. The Poet Spe aks... on in ...R. Schumann 
6. Postluc » oe ae ” ni Alex. Guilmant 16, Soft Voluntary ... ee on B. Luard-Selby 
7. Sursum Corda . . John Ireland 17. Menuetto... oi shia a Berthold Tours 
8, Lieder O Jhne W orte No. 22 F. Me ndelssohn- Bartholdy 18. Aspiration eae ens ...John E, West 
9. Andante ... = eee “an Gustav Merkel 19. Sketch in C minor on an ...John E, West 
10, DuettinoinG ... sin ons Ernest Newton 20. Andante con Moto ut ie ... W. G. Wood 








SET 
















I, Romance .. “ .. W. H. Bell Lieder Ohne Worte No. 44 F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
2, Minuet ar id Trio (Symphony | in 12. Trio ‘ is ne J. Rheinberger 
G minor) - - W. Sterndale Bennett 13. Short Postlude on _ a B. Luard-Selby 

3. Canzonetta ae sae wa ae César Cui 14. Andante Maestoso — mae B. Luard-Selby 
4. Interlude ... ane eins on ... Th. Dubois 15. Prelude ... ‘iia _ ‘en ... Henry Smart 
5. Elegy _ is _ eee ...Edward Elgar 16, Fughetta ... ii ona ; ... Henry Smart 
% Allegrett _ Niels W. Gade 17. Choral Song oie ae om .. S. S. Wesley 
7. Judex (‘* Mors et Vv ita”). ae ... Ch. Gounod 18. Lamentation a i on ...John E. West 
‘. Intermezzo No. 3.. adie ose .. Alan Gray 19. Allegretto Pastorale in ioe ...John E, West 
Chansor de Joie ... ia a R. G. Hailing 20. Andante ... ca aan nn ... W. G. Wood 





Hymnus A. C. Mackenzie 







SET 


























Chorale Prelude—Erbarm’ Dich mein, Prelude... sii J. Rheinberger 

O Herre Gott ... ” .. J. S. Bach 11. Monologue No. 9 : rm J. Rheinberger 

ieee | Maestoso e Vivace — ... W. T. Best 12. Chanson Orientale , on Schumann 

3. Meditatior - oe . .. Hugh Blair 13. Four Sketches, No. 1 ; -_ Schumann 

4. Cantilér Religieuse -~ ; ... Th. Dubois 14. Larghetto from Sonata in D ; B. Luard-Selby 

5. Intermezzo No, 1 .. Alan Gray 15. Andante ... _ sch E. Silas 

®. Then round about the Starry Throne 16. Six Short and Easy Pieces, No. 6 ... Henry Smart 

_ _€Samson”) .G. F. Handel 17. Intermezzo founded on an Irish Air C. V. Stanford 

Lieder ne Worte, No. 4 F. Me endelssohn- Bartholdy 18. Andante in G oo oe . ... S. S. Wesley 

’. Moderat : ore ; Gustav Merkel 19. Lament ... man a= ee John E, West 

Ave Ve ae os si Mozart 20. Canzona ... ae , ...  W. Wolstenholme 
PRICE, PAPER COVER, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH SET. CLOTH, SIX SHILLINGS EACH SET 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S ' 
LATEST SONG SUCCESSES 


IDYHARDELOT. HERMANN LOHR. 
‘The Quiet Country Places” “Oh, for the Wings of a Swallow” 
‘The Curtain Falls” “Immortality” 
“Wings “Summer” 
PHILLIPS What a Wonderful World it would be 


‘The Fairy Laundry HAYDN WOOD. 
“The Dance on the Lawn” “I Look into Your Garden 
‘Among the Willows” “The Valley of Roses ” 


. , ap “ Devatinn * 
CONINGSBY CLARKE Devotion”... -» 
‘A Brown Bird Singing 





Che Barque of Dreams 
Che Lazy Seas of Devon” ERIC COATES 
KOUNTZ “The Little Green Balcony 
‘* Summer Afternoon ” 
‘| Heard You Singing ” 


MOLLY CAREW. 
“Canterbury Bells” 
GEORG GARTLAN. ** Somewhere in this Summer Night” 
* The Lilac Tree’ * The Piper of Love” 
IER H. LYALL PHILLIPS. 
Spring, the Fiddler” “Tf all the World” 


Sleepy Hollow Tune” 
OUGHBOROUGH 


‘A Retreat 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Street, Lonpon, W.1. 


NEW YORK AND SYDNEY. 


MINIATURE SCORES OF WORKS 


BY 


IGOR STRAVINSKY. 


‘BERCEUSES DU CHAT” - 1s. 6d. net. 
‘HISTOIRE DU SOLDAT” - 4s. od. net. 
‘PRIBAOUTKI” - - - - s. od. net. 
‘RAGTIME” - - - s. od. net. 
“OISEAU DE FEU” SUITE - - 5s. od. net. 


However much critics may diller in their view of Stravinsky they are all agreed that 

s one of the greatest masters of orchestration of all times and that he has a truly marvellous 

gift of writing for each instrument according to its character. Nowhere are these qualities more 
apparent than in the composer’s more recent works, where he uses small orchestral combinations 
akin to chamber music. Students who wish to know how the wonderful transparency of 


} 


Stravinsky’s scoring is achieved, and how his estraordinary instrumental effects are contrived, will 


surely welcome the publication of the above miniature scores at very reasonable prices. 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd., 11, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


—17, 
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